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Wier OE LAST issue of The 
Saturday Book bore the 
number 13. We confess 
we viewed it with some 
apprehension. And, 
) true enough, there were 
far more than the usual false starts, hitches, 
and mishaps in the course of itscompilation 
and manufacture. Ina final desperate effort 
to avert the Evil Eye, the printers even 
printed one of the initial letters upside 





down. (It was, as it happened, an O, so f 


probably nobody but the Editor noticed.) 

We can only assume it was to that happy, 
if inadvertent, concession to superstition 
that we owe the extraordinary success 
which Number 13 of The Saturday Book 
enjoyed. Both in Great Britain and in the 
United States the whole edition was sold 
out before the middle of December. 

Now, it might seem, it would be per- 
missible to rest on our laurels for a while, 
confident in the book’s capacity—proven 
over thirteen years—to withstand siege, 
slump and superstition. But we decline 
to do so. Since number 14 is proverbially 
lucky we have decided that we must share 
our luck with our readers. This fourteenth 
number of The Saturday Book is not only 
the best yet (every number is that), but 
contains more pages of illustrations than 
ever in its history. Not content with that 
we are presenting the book for the first time 
in a ready-to-post gift box. 

The contents ? Well, you know what to 
expect—and you can expect quite a lot that 
is unexpected. Shell figurines, the Natural 
History of the Chorus Girl, dried-flower 
arrangement, an anthology of waistcoats, 
short stories, the Decline of the Detective, 
the Art of Beauty, an Alphabet. of the 
Auction Room, How to Light a Fire, em- 
broidery, poems, subterranean marvels—all 
that sort of thing. And a positive plethora 
—a veritable ultra plus—of pictures. 
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THE INTRODUCTION 


yg DitING The Saturday Book is among the pleasanter 

forms of employment, but it involves one chore of 
peculiar difficulty—the devising of a preface to a 
book which, in the time-worn words of the Chairman 
of the Meeting, ‘requires no introduction,’ and, as 
g S the Editor has to admit, defies any rational explana- 
tion. We felt sharp twinges of guilt, therefore, when a correspondent 
took us to task for not including any introductory remarks in last 
year’s issue, and, indeed, accused us of failing to do so because we 
‘couldn’t think of anything to say.’ 

This was a false accusation. We had written—and torn up—several 
prefaces to the last issue. They were none of them very good prefaces, 
since we had written them all with our fingers crossed ; and that, 
clearly, is a method of composition which would have commended 
itself neither to the Editor of Household Words nor to Mr. F. Matthias 
Alexander. 

The reason why we had our fingers crossed, of course, was that last 
year’s issue of The Saturday Book was the thirteenth. Though we would 
like to go all the way with Burke in his opinion that superstition is the 
religion of feeble minds, we must confess that we ourselves had had 
our feeble moments. That thirteenth issue, we had said to ourselves, 
might well prove a Saturdwrnal Waterloo. Apart from the special 
numerological risk, twelve years is a pretty good run for a miscellany 
that has little to commend it but the fortuitous convergence of the 
whims of its Editor with the taste of the Public. The time, surely, had 
come for other, brighter and better annuals to take its place. 

As the thirteenth issue passed through its successive phases of 
generation and incubation there were, as it happened, more than the 
usual hold-ups and casualties. We gritted our teeth, and fought back. 
As a gesture of defiance we commissioned and placed in the forefront 
of the book an exegesis on the significance of the number 13 so profound 
in numerological argument that we have not quite worked it out yet 
ourselves. We wrote—and, as we have said, we tore up—a number of 
prefaces. Then, bothered, bewildered, and, we feared, a trifle 
bewitched, we went to press. 

It was at this point that the printers—usually a docile, unprotesting, 
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candle-under-bushel breed of men—lent an editorial hand. Some 
might say that their nerve failed them ; others that they rose to the 
occasion. 

Anyone who has closely examined a Persian rug will have observed 
that even in the choicest examples there is always some apparent flaw 
which mars the symmetry of the pattern. This is a deliberate mistake, 
and the reason for it is the craftsman’s belief that he should not presume 
to vie with Allah in seeking to achieve perfection. In proper modesty 
he must make a gesture of fallibility. Apparently it occurred to our 
printers, impelled, no doubt, by similar philosophical considerations, 
that if they took out one of the engraved initial letters in The Saturday 
Book and turned it upside down it would be a seemly token of humility, 
would guard against the accusation of hubris, and would avert the 
Evil Eye. There were, of course, only six letters which could be turned 
upside down without irrevocable damage to their professional 
reputation—H, I, O, S, X and Z. They chose an O, on page 174, and 
—would you believe it ?—not a single reader appears to have noticed 
that it is upside down, and that the charming putto with which Faith 
Jaques had adorned the letter is standing on his head. 

What was the consequence? Superstition was hit for six. The 
Saturday Book sold so fast that by the second week in December the 
Editor found himself tramping from bookshop to bookshop, endeavour- 
ing to buy his own little quota of copies for Christmas. About the same 
time came a cable from New York announcing a total sell-out in the 
United States. 

Having thus put paid to the number 13—thanks, we repeat, to 
brilliant improvisation on the printers’ part—nothing could hold us. 
Edmund Burke evidently had the nub of the matter. And forthwith 
we did what we had wanted to do all our lives—we bought a peacock. 

At this point the association of ideas may baffle the less sensitive of 
our readers. Let us explain that the peacock, in certain parts of the 
Orient, has always been considered a bird of ill omen, and even in the 
Western world, where the bird has a long history of pomp and circum- 
stance, it is commonly supposed to be unlucky to bring a peacock’s 
feather into the house. Indeed, we recall walking through the Royal 
Pavilion at Brighton with a distinguished novelist who insisted on 
closing his eyes as we passed through that charming anteroom with 
peacock’s eyes in the pattern of the wallpaper. 

We for our part, having mastered the number 13, had no more 
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qualms. And Chance smiled on us. We happened to go to a sale of 
furniture at a remote Elizabethan mansion in Suffolk, and there, 
perched on the gable ends, gazing quizzically at the dealers and 
bargain-hunters as they crowded into the marquee on the lawn, were a 
pair of peafowl. After the sale was over, our bids having failed to 
secure the refectory table, the zoetrope, and the pastel drawing by 
Daniel Gardner, we approached the auctioneer and asked him what 
was going to happen to the peacocks. 

‘We have had instructions,’ he said, ‘to have them shot.’ 

We were aghast. 

“They are not in the sale, then ?,’ we asked, with forced jocularity. 

His professional instincts were stirred. 

‘Of course, Sir, you can have them for a reasonable bid . . . if you 
can catch them.’ 

We opened at ten shillings the pair. They were promptly knocked 
down to us. It took us no time at all to pay our money and obtain a 
delivery note for ‘Extra Lot 378.’ 

It took us much longer to catch our birds. One was cornered in a 
ruined belvedere after being stalked for only eight hours. It took us 
fifteen days of coaxing, wheedling, casting down of bread, throwing of 
nets, setting of snares, crawling through nettle-beds, and scrambling 
over coach-house roofs, before the other bird yielded to our pleas and 
a handful of currants cooked in rum, and staggered, crestfallen, into 
our arms. 

As we write, sitting in our garden beside a bed of gillyflowers which 
have been trimmed to the stalk by relentless beaks, and glancing 
apprehensively towards the wire-netting defences that now guard our 
lettuces, peas and cauliflowers, the peace of the summer’s noon is 
rent by a shriek. Whether it has more resemblance to the exhaust of 
a low-flying jet fighter or the death rattle of one of Jack the Ripper’s 
victims is a matter of opinion. In actual fact it is the voice of our 
peacock, endorsing the dictum of Edmund Burke, and sounding a 
scornful salutation to readers of the issue of The Saturday Book that is 
numbered thirteen-plus-one. 


J. H. 
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Madam, your Achilles Tendon is 
Showing — 


A VERSE FOR THE SATURDAY BOOK BY 


OGDEN Nasi 


Hem go up, hem go down, 
Sing the bells of Paris town, 
Haute couture is in the doldrums, 
Needs a touch of folderoldrums. 


Monday, ankles are forbidden, 

Ankles are demurely hidden ; 

Tuesday, hear the dernier cri, 

Hems ascend above the knee. 

Well dressed women in disdain 

Drop Monday’s dresses in the Seine ; 

No such furore since pants with cuffs 

First were seen in Council Bluffs. 

More lethal than a pistol loaded 

Is a woman with a hem outmoded. 

I somehow think, when from the Ark 

The weary crew did disembark, 

Said Mrs Ham to Mrs Shem, 

I wonder where he’s put the hem. 

When Xantippe screamed in shrewish fashion 
‘That her newest chlamys was out of fashion 
Though Socrates’ foes with poison filled him, 
“T'was the hemline, not the hemlock, killed him. 


Hem go up, hem go down, 

Sing the bells of Paris town, 

Sing the golden anthems famous, 
Sing Te Dior Adoramus 
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Thanks are offered to the many Museums, firms and private collectors 
whose curiosities and works of art are reproduced in the following 
pages. ‘The toilet accessories shown on the opposite page are reproduced 
by permission of the Trustees of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Nineteenth-century semi-porcelain 


figure, German (Anthony Fanshawe) 


There could be no more eloquent expression of 
the potent effect of the studied toilet than this 
soft, boneless, bedizened hand, idly clasping a 
rope of pearls, the hand of a famous beauty of 
the last century painted by Ingres. It is the 
careful product of preparations as elaborate as 
the various stages in the Gold Coast girl’s horn- 
shaped coiffure. 
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Five Hours (and who can do it less in ?) 
By haughty Celia spent in dressing ; 

The Goddess from her Chamber issues 
Array’d in Lace, Brocade and Tissues. 
Strephon, who found the Room was void 
And Betty otherwise employ’d, 

Stole in and took a strict Survey 

Of all the Litter as it lay ; 

Whereof to make the Matter clear 

An Inventory follows here. 


TREPHON’S INVENTORY includes many of the objects to 
» be disclosed in the following photographs, which also 

! reveal glimpses denied to the eager swain of the 
lady herself during the five hours she devoted to her 
toilet. This eighteenth-century beauty seems to have 










h was not an unknown pleasure in well-bred families 
of the period, but it was considered more often than not as a social 
occasion rather than as part of the toilet. Lying in a bath which 
resembled a chaise longue, draped in sheets and wearing an elegant 
headdress, the lady of the house would receive her friends and lovers. 
It was a more modest continuation of the practice of bathing in 
company, both at home and in public, which we know from pictures 
like Clouet’s Diane de Poitiers and from illuminated manuscripts was 
the custom in Europe during the late Middle Ages. Immorality and 
the danger of epidemics had led to the closing of the medieval public 
baths and to a disregard of cleanliness which lasted until the introduc- 
tion of hip baths and sitz baths into Victorian households. 

Celia’s lover was not surprised or distressed to find that she ignored 
the science of hygiene but he was disgusted to learn that her appearance 
was contrived rather than spontaneous; and if the written opinion of 
men is to be believed such feminine charms as owe rather more to art 
than to nature have always met with disapproval. Shakespeare ascribes 
the cheek ‘beautied with plastering art’ to the harlot and Hamlet says 
bitterly to Ophelia : 

I have heard of your paintings too, well enough ; 
God has given you one face and you make yourself another. 
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Herrick implores his mistress to eschew ‘powders and perfumes’ and 
Ben Jonson admires ‘sweet neglect,’ loose robes and tresses more than 
all ‘the adulteries of art.’ So strong was masculine feeling against 
make-up in the eighteenth century that an Act of Parliament of 1770 
reads : 


That all women of whatever age, rank, profession or degree, whether 
virgin, maid or widow, that shall from and after such Act impose upon, 
seduce and betray into matrimony any of his Majesty’s subjects by means 
of scent, paint, cosmetics, washes, artificial teeth, false hair, Spanish wool, 
iron stays, hoops, high-heeled shoes or bolstered hips, shall incur the 
penalty of the law now in force against witchcraft and like misdemeanours, 
and that the marriage upon conviction shall stand null and void. 


Whether as a deliberate snare or, what is far more likely, to encourage 
confidence in themselves, no stricture, however severe, has ever deterred 
women from using aids to beauty. That it is a practice infinitely old we 
know from pictorial records and from the large number of pots, bottles 
and complete toilet boxes which have survived from pre-Christian 
ages. A box in the British Museum from Naucratis in Egypt dating 
from 600 B.c. contains in but slightly different form, though of 
immeasurably superior workmanship, all the paraphernalia found 
on a modern dressing-table ; rouge pots, powder boxes, phials for 
lotions and scents, tweezers, files and tiny brushes and sticks for 
darkening the eyebrows and eyelashes. Today, perhaps because it has 
become economically possible to all, perhaps as a last resort of 
femininity in the face of equality, make-up is for the first time in history 
used by women not only of every class but of every age, young and old. 
And today it is not merely a question of enhancing natural charms and 
disguising blemishes with paint and powder. Modern beauty specialists 
claim that their balms and lotions, manufactured according to infallible 
scientific formulae, chase away wrinkles, rejuvenate the tissues and in 
fact preserve the graces of youth forever. 

With subtle variations they echo the slogan of the notorious Madame 
Rachel, who in 1863 wrote in golden letters over the window of her 
salon ‘Beautiful for Ever This extraordinary woman was among the 
first to exploit to the full women’s dismay at the ravages of time, the 
first to attribute powers that could only be called magical to the contents 
of those little pots and boxes which have always played their part in the 
toilet ritual. Despite the fact that Madame’s preparations, with their 
enticing names of Magnetic Rock Dew, Jordan Water and Toilet of 
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Venus, were found afterwards to consist almost entirely of water 
drawn from the pump in her own back yard, her followers were as 
successful as she had once been. Mrs Delia Watson in 1900 asserted 
that the secret of her pastes and washes had come down to her from 
some great beauty of the time of Helen of Troy. She was said to be 
able to banish the worst specimen of double chin, even if hereditary, in 
a month and she was supposed to have made Mrs Langtry beautiful 
and youthful forever. In five days and nights, during which she never 
left her patient’s side, Mrs Watson would guarantee, for a fee running 
into three figures, to restore any complexion to perfect freshness. Her 
rival, Mrs Pomeroy of Bond Street, had ten thousand clients in 1901, 
and one of her most successful operations was the production of 
eyelashes taken from the hair of the head and sewn into the lids. She 
was skilled too in the use of wigs, which she politely called transforma- 
tions or coverettes ; and it was she who introduced into London the 
toilet mask to be worn at night, smeared with a curative balm for the 
removal of wrinkles and other disfigurements. Those of her clients 
whose complexions were abnormally pale or sallow were recommended 
to a famous London tattooist who would insert into their cheeks the 
semblance of a lovely blush that could never fade or die. 

These or similar mysteries are now an indispensable part of so-called 
beauty culture. Hints of them are to be found in some of the Victorian 
and Edwardian advertisements which are reproduced here. Prepara- 
tions were apparently to be had at the beginning of the century, 
sometimes for sums as small as one and sixpence including postage, 
which would straighten noses, instantly disperse warts, moles and any 
unsightly blemish, promote the growth of luxuriant hair, whiten 
the hands, brighten the eye or ensure a shapely bosom. 

The unknown artists who made such lively drawings of ladies 
applying these miraculous unguents, lotions, soaps and balms exhibit 
none of the distaste for their results which is so common in writers. 
Some of the masters, Rembrandt and Degas for instance, seem, it is 
true, to prefer women without ‘the adulteries of art,’ and Rowlandson 
and Gilray enjoy satirizing excessive recourse to art, but it is significant 
that the opulent creatures painted by Tintoretto, Rubens and Ingres in 
that simplest and most moving act of the toilet, bathing, wear jewels and 
display exquisitely manicured hands and coiffures which are certainly 
not all the work of nature. Utamaro achieved his greatest success in 
his delighted depiction of women of fashion at their toilet, women 
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arranging their sleek hair in elaborate folds, or examining their black- ° 
lacquered teeth in round mirrors. A series of his woodcuts, issued only 
a few years after the passing of the Act quoted above, is entitled The 
Clock of Beauty. Here women are shown washing and combing their 
hair, bathing, cleaning and lacquering their teeth, manicuring their 
hands, rouging their cheeks, shaping their eyebrows and darkening 
their eyelids. 

It is clear that the rites which sent Strephon flying, outraged and 
disillusioned, from Celia’s chamber, have, despite their professions to 
the contrary, given pleasure and inspiration to many men of sensibility. 
Upon those pots and vials, whose contents filled Strephon with horror, 
the goldsmith had lavished all his talent, encrusting them with precious 
stones, medallions and cameos, while to others the potter had given the 
ingenious shapes of women’s heads, sirens or sphinxes ; those combs, 
which imprisoned too many strands of Celia’s hair for Strephon’s 
comfort, were among the choicest examples of the ivory carver’s art ; 
that looking-glass into which the beauty had so long and so earnestly 
peered, was part of a magnificently worked silver toilet service, such as 
at that time, 1730, adorned the tables of fashionable ladies. It is 
principally from such masculine tributes to the art of beauty and to 
such expressions of men’s pleasure in the ritual of the toilet as we 
find in pictures and sculpture that the little collection has been made 
which is shown in the succeeding pages. 

OLIVE COOK 
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A Japanese lady at her toilet (1gth-century photograph). 
Below: Pomona in the Bath, Lambeth pottery dish in 
blue and white, 1680 (Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge). 














The artists of these two ‘shampoos,’ one from a mid-19th-century Japanese 
woodcut, the other from a 4th-century B.c. red-figure Greek vase, though 
widely separated in space and time, are closely akin in their vision. The jewel 
opposite, a 16th-century Italian cameo (British Museum) has an echo in 
Ingres’ ‘Le Bain Turc’ (Louvre). The advertisements, from the 18g0’s, have 
affinities with both. 














Left: Diane de Poitiers by 
Clouet (Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge). Below: Doll’s 
toilet set in Bristol glass (Bayly’s 
Gallery). Opposite, above: 
Doll’s wash-stand. 








Diane de Poitiers and Charlie Chaplin, 
immersed, engrossed, moist, yet in the midst of 
life, illustrate a conception of bathing very 
different from the modern practice of privacy 
and pure hygiene. 








Above, left: A Victorian dressing- 
table painted white (Lucie Aldridge). 
Below, left: A metal pin-cushion in 
dressing-table form (Bayly’s Gallery). 
Above : Toilet fashions of the 1920’s. 
Below: ‘The Bournemouth’ wash- 
stand. 1900. 








‘Dressing for the Ball.’ 19th century stereoscope picture (Barry Duncan) 
Below : A pair of pin-cushions, silk, silhouetted 
with glass beads (Bayly’s Gallery). 











Faut Apprendre a souffrir pour étre Belle. 
LE ie ee ere pl _ Left: Combs and Coiffeures (both Louis Meier) 


G. MW 3049. = MODELES DE COIFFURE — tue ROCAULT. 
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The celebrated, late Mr Willy Clarkson. 


Below : Toilet of a Rajput Prin- 
cess, c. 1800 (V. & A. Museum). 
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Tiara comb, late 19th century. 
(Cameo Corner). 








Sa 


A carved ivory comb, French 16th 
century (British Museum). Opposite : 
A variety of patch boxes, a vinai- 
grette, a ring perfume bottle and a 
glove bottle (Cameo Corner). 
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A shell cameo comb, 
mid-19th century (Cameo Corner). 








snus leaving her Bath,’ 
man (Vatican). - 
Back of an Etruscan mirror show- 
ing Hercules, 600 B.c. (Mansell). 











The Lennoxlove silver toilet service, made at the request of Charles II for one 
of his favourites, and auctioned recently for £17,000 (Royal Scottish Museum). 





‘The Contourette 
helps retain the 
line of youth’ 


(1934). 
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Two Greek perfume pots, left, 560 B.c., above, 
620 B.c. (British Museum), An ivory cosmetic 
pot, Roman, A.D. 250 (British Museum), and 
an ointment pot of Queen Alexandra’s 


period (Bayly’s Gallery). 


Advertisements from Woman, 1898, and from a scrap book in the collection of Mrs. Mark Lubbock 
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PALLADIUM NIGHTS 
by J. W. LAMBERT 


y TRUGGLING to keep my feet on the ground, I was 
swept upstairs, round corners, downstairs and out 
of the theatre. Ejected from the swirling crowd 
like a bead of mercury from a burst thermometer I 
£2. slipped off the curb, bumped into a seedy character 
DEES dangling woolly dogs on pieces of elastic, rebounded 
into the wing of a crawling taxi and at last reached a quiet pavement. 
I had been assisting at what was to all intents and purposes a religious 
ceremony ; dazed by noise and light and the hysteria of the celebrants, 
I stood puffing, my forehead pressed for coolness against a shop 
window. Ever at my back I heard the grumbling thunder of the 
crowd, a little more orderly now, for the nightly battle was over between 
those who had just seen the first of the evening’s two performances and 
those who were about to see the second, the latter, all agog, being 
sucked rapidly into the theatre like eager dust into the jaws of some 
monstrous vacuum cleaner. The little street in which the Palladium 
stands was clearing ; the shop windows once again disclosed their 
goods—sweets and cigarettes, antiques and advertising lay-outs, wash- 
_ basins, water-closets, and the deserted alcove of the invisible mender. 
The moon, shining upon the cool shoulders of the South Downs, 
upon the peaks of Snowdon and Ben Nevis and upon the reed-fringed 
Broads, shone here too. Its beams threw a strange top-heavy radiance 
over the buxom statues on the Palladium’s roof—statues which implac- 
able floodlighting, so easily putting the moon in its place, had been 
cleverly adjusted to ignore. Ina knife-edged glare pillars topped by 
frothy Corinthian capitals loomed above the stained-glass lozenges of 
the portico. 

Beneath that portico the last of the new audience disappears. 
In a moment the curtain will swing up before nearly three thousand 
devotees, a mass of hot, relaxed humanity anxious to be amused, 
startled, and as a climax to the evening raised to a state of ecstasy. 
They have passed the unnaturally bright brasswork of the entrance, 
shuffled over the marble floor in the green and gold foyer, past the 
indoor window-boxes; they have accepted or rejected the good 
offices of the Ladies’ Powder Room; they have eaten their ham, 
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Johnnie Ray at the Palladium. 
Picture Post photograph. 


chicken or smoked salmon sandwiches in the Palm Court, where a ‘ 
floor of startling brilliance, patterned like a parody of Ben N icholson, 
jeers at the misty lakeland scenes set in panels behind the bars. They 
are filtering through to their seats, and as they do so the band erupts 
into bright brassy life. In boxes and stalls, in the Royal Circle and the 
Upper Circle (there is nothing so vulgar as a Gallery) the multitude 
settles itself, and fiddles with hats and coats and cigarettes. 

Aloft a nasal twittering floats out—it is as though all the starlings in 
Trafalgar Square had. suddenly been afflicted with adenoids—from 
girls in very high heels and girls in slippers, girls with long hair swinging 
round their shoulders and girls with hair chopped into ragged snippets, 
girls in yearning pairs and girls escorted by possessive boys ; boys with 
long hair undulating back from their temples to meet like the edges of a 
mussel-shell just above their grubby necks, boys with crew-cuts, or 
worse, which make their faces stand out bleakly and weakly beneath 
their hair-brush crowns, neat boys in ill-pressed suits, large-eyed boys 
with sullen expressions on sallow faces, wearing long loose coats, ties 
with knots two inches across and shoes with crépe soles an inch thick. 
Their voices bark and wail and whimper in a horrible agglomeration 
of cockney and second-hand American, and in them the old world 
meets the new on the lowest possible level of ignorant shoddiness. 

The nearer the stage the higher the average age—and, of course, 
the price ; the stalls present a bewildering array of quite unplaceable 
people. A quiet elderly couple sit placidly, hands folded in laps, for 
all the world as though they were awaiting the tea-time concert in a 
seaside Winter Garden; next to them a burly man leans stiffly 
forward, his thin hair plastered down, his ears protruding, his nose 
broken, his cheeks red and corrugated ; his companion is a tiny, 
beautiful, elderly woman, her blue-tinted greying hair swept back in 
involuted, expensive waves which expose blazing diamond ear-rings ; 
then a quite young couple, perhaps newly married and up from the 
country, both with thin, pointed faces, and both looking nervously 
around as though they expected to be attacked ; then a very fat man, 
an assembly of uneasily interlacing curves, squashed into his seat, 
bulging like a melting candle over the sides, his small face quivering 
on its chins and cowering behind a very large cigar ; and with him, 
rather oddly, a pleasant-looking little boy of eight or so, sitting on the 
edge of his seat and trying to unscrew an ashtray with his thumb-nail ‘ 
and just behind the boy a pair of metropolitan grotesques—a fox-faced 
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man with shoulders padded to curve upwards and a toothbrush 
moustache, who exposes a gold tooth when he turns to grin at his 
neighbour, a raw pink blonde, ageless and patched together with 
crude cosmetics, her mouth a sea-anemone and her eyes twin oysters, 
her demeanour at once predatory and terrified. 

Row after motley row stretches back in the immense auditorium ; 
the dark reddish-brown, the gilt and the dusty plush fade as the lemon- 
yellow house lights go down and the footlights come up. The band 
cracks out a brassy common chord, and at once another; as the 
framed numbers at the side of the stage change from 1 to 2 a row of 
chorus girls prances on, dressed perhaps as sailors or ballerinas or 
hussars or birds of some metallic paradise. Twenty legs swing up and 
down together, and innumerable eyes follow with longing or resignation 
the line of shin and thigh ; with grim fixed smiles the girls circle, kick, 
bob, swirl and at last dance off, with one eye on the wings and the other 
on the audience as they jog towards oblivion. When the curtains part 
again we shall almost certainly see some gleaming chromium apparatus 
upon which two or three well-muscled acrobats will perform feats of 
strength and skill; they will dive from trapeze to trapeze, swing by 
their heels supporting a spinning partner by their teeth, or, balanced 
upon what looks like a hatstand, with a partner quivering yet higher 
upon one upraised foot, will desperately twirl large cardboard rings 
upon their wrists and even round their necks. The band will play 
"waltz tunes pianissimo while they prepare, with many a flashing smile, 
their arduous feats, and eath climax will be indicated by a roll on the 
drums. Alas! that such prompting should be necessary ; but although 
the circus supplies the music-hall with so many of its acts, these are 
watched, it seems, with hardly more than respect; the agonized 
dwellers in discomfort must prolong each physical tour de force inter- 
minably to wring from the crowd a slow backwash of applause. 

Only occasionally a team of acrobats appears whose evolutions, fast, 
elegant and sure, are delightful to the eye; and after the acrobats 
anything may happen. The footballing dogs, the bicycling chimpan- 
zees, the bears that put out their tongues at their trainer do as they 
should without obvious distaste. Legions of impersonators persist in 
giving impressions of film stars not seen for ten years or more ; American 
comedians of all shapes and sizes make jokes of which only a small 
proportion is intelligible on this side of the Atlantic ; English comedians 
surfacing in the Metropolis from who knows where put on false 
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moustaches, crack jokes about bookmakers, mothers-in-law and the .; 
National Health Service, and sometimes even today finish up with a 
sentimental recitation in the manner of the late Nosmo King. But, 
when it comes to the point, we must admit that all these—along with 
the jugglers and ventriloquists, the ballet dancer who year in year out 
does nothing but spin in ever-diminishing circles, the puppets, the 
occasional troupe of clowns, the tap dancers and jazz pianists, the 
gentlemen who perform extravagant antics in time with other people’s 
gramophone records, who play several wind instruments at once or 
imitate brass ones—all these are incidentals, hors-d’oeuvres. We are 
pretty indulgent towards them ; and if, by some lucky chance, some- 
thing really excellent comes our way—Bernard Miles, for example, 
leaning on his muddy wheel, sucking a straw and dispensing rural 
scandals with resonant impropriety—well, so much the better. And 
if, on the other hand, our attention wanders we can always study with 
delighted horror the extraordinary rush of blood which luridly inflates 
the neck of the man in front whenever he laughs. Or we can watch the 
band, so skilfully nipping in with a few bars here and a few bars there ; 
we can wonder what it is that the first violin is saying to his neighbour ; 
or what thoughts the double-bass player is nursing, behind a strikingly 
sardonic appearance, as he leans with his back against the stage, 
caressing the graceful, silhouetted neck of his deeply plangent life’s 
companion ; or reflect that the young man in the corner with very thin 
hair plays his ’cello—in, say, the ‘St. Louis Blues’-—with a look of exal- 
tation which would not be out of place for Elgar, or even Saint-Saéns. 
Time passes; like a sword the spotlight cuts down from the roof 
through the blue, trembling cigarette smoke, and all those hard-working 
creatures labour on. Their thankless task it is to keep us reasonably 
happy until it is time to bring on the real attraction ; for, with a half- 
climax just before the interval, the evening’s entertainment is built 
up to burst into splendour, like a wave on a sunlit beach, around the 
godlike being who will hold the stage for almost the whole of the second 
half of the programme. 

Whoever he (or, of course, but much less often, she) may be, his 
impending appearance in London will have been much publicized ; 
his departure from the United States (he is almost certain to have come 
from that inexhaustible witch’s cauldron) will have been noted, his 
arrival in this country will be amply reported. If his private life is in 
some disorder, so much the better. Gossip writers, admitted in a bevy a 
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hundred strong to his hotel suite, will hurry away to write paragraphs 
suggesting long and confidential conversations. The sale of his gramo- 
phone records will mount rapidly ; and if he proves a success in this 
one grubby corner of London, his name will resound inescapably in 
cottage and palace alike. His is fame on a scale which would have 
dumbfounded the old originals of the music-halls, those rough and 
ready men who quelled, with jaunty ditties and powerful voices, the 
even rougher and readier patrons of what were once public-house 
annexes. 

It would have astonished hardly less the Edwardian heroes of the 
music-hall’s heyday ; but the devotion, or at least enthusiasm, aroused 
by our modern entertainers is different in kind, and perhaps less 
desirable. Marie Lloyd and George Robey, Dan Leno and Albert 
Chevalier were human beings from the same world as their audiences, 
seeing it from a highly individual point of view, but a part of it and 
finding their material, however fantastic, in the mishaps, deprivations 
and daydreams of lower middle-class English life ; even the coons 
made themselves up so that nobody could possibly mistake them for 
real Negroes. But the large-scale entertainer today must find material 
which is funny in New England and in England, in Florida and Ohio 
and California and British Columbia ; and he must do so at a time 
when taste has largely turned away from silent clowning. So, he is 
compelled to seize upon some basic human weakness—Jack Benny is 
' mean, Bob Hope is permanently vain and suspicious—and exploit it 
for all it is worth, if not More ; as a variation, be rude about some 
well-known colleague or encourage some well-known colleague to be 
rude about him. A bunch of expert chefs in the shape of gag-writers 
get to work upon these simple recipes, and concoct from them a flow 
of machine-made wit. The result is an act which requires great skill 
in the performer ; it is often extremely funny ; but it does not seem to 
establish any enduring bond between player and audience. Several 
English comedians do, in fact, with homelier material establish this 
relationship ; but they do not, unfortunately, carry very big guns ; 
perhaps one cannot, in the long run, do both—and it is still an open 
question whether the prodigious Danny Kaye is the exception which 
proves this particular rule, if it is a rule. 

One thing all our great variety players—except Maurice Chevalier 
—have in common ; they are slaves to the microphone. These sinister 
objects rise like snakes from the boards of every stage ; but the ancient 
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order is reversed, for instead of the snake dancing for the charmer, the | 
charmer must dance round the snake. Yet the coming of the micro- 
phone has not been all loss ; as far as the comedians are concerned it 
has immensely widened the range of humour open to them, and enables 
relatively subtle jokes to be shared by many more people at the same 
time. 

If that were all, all were well ; but the music-hall is not the undis- 
puted domain of the comedian, any more than the circus is that of the 
clown. The very name bespeaks its origin in halls of plebeian song, 
and although an institution may imperceptibly change its nature, in 
fact the music-hall has not done so. It has, of course, from its very 
earliest days come perilously near to doing so—witness young Mr 
Beerbohm in 1904 : 


What comes to us but a sense of confusion and fatigue from the 
fashionable gallimaufry of clever poodles, clever conjurers, clever acrobats, 
clever cinematographs .. . a music-hall, on the other hand, can appeal 
very pleasantly to the stupid, or sensuous, side of us. It did this 
in the good old days, when there was an unbroken succession of singers, 
alternate males and females. ... We did not come away wiser and better 
men; but an inward unity in the entertainment had formed for us 
a mood. 


The situation today is much as Max described it then (except for the 
cinematograph, indeed) ; but the music-hall is still the music-hall, 
and the great majority of those who have come to top the bill at the 
Paladium have in fact been not comedians but singers. 

Well, more or less. They certainly appeal to the stupid, or sensuous, 
side of us, and an inward unity in their part of the show certainly 
creates for us a mood. Even Gracie Fields, who ranges from the 
exuberant absurdity of “The Biggest Aspidistra’ to the revolting 
commercial religiosity of a setting of the Lord’s Prayer, provides an 
immensely satisfying inner unity. But few of her fellow luminaries 
range as wide as she does ; for the most part they are at pains to make 
all their songs sound the same. Some are relatively straightforward, 
some exploit a particular foible—notoriously Johnnie Ray, a slim 
young man who not only weeps at the microphone himself but urges 
everybody else to do so too: ‘Cry! It’s no secret, you'll feel better if 
you cry.’ Mr Ray has put it on record that his lachrymose bellowing 
is his conception of the words Faith and Hope. But Mr Ray is an 
extreme case ; better by far the wicked, old-fashioned enchantment 
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spread by the fabulous Sophie Tucker, proclaiming in pink satin and 
sequins thatnobody loves a fat girl, or the dark artistry of Lena Horne, 
celebrating the fall of the walls of Jericho, rapt and trembling from 
head to foot, her eyes glittering and her pace relentless. These singers 
mostly come from America, but that means nothing ; behind them lie 
a thousand years of living and suffering all over the world ; and the 
songs we hear have been cooked up from the plaintive Celtic chants 
of the ceilidh, the long lamenting of the Jews and the Negroes’ exile 
from Africa. And they have all boiled down to a series of lugubrious 
ditties about disappointed love—but disappointment with a difference. 

The newcomer to the Palladium, returning to his seat after the 
interval—having, if he is wise, waited until the chorus girls have 
pattered through their routine—will probably find that the band has 
left the orchestra pit and set itself up at the back of the stage. After some 
unfortunate juggler or conjurer has worked off his tricks to an impatient 
round of applause the band strikes up, a piano is wheeled in, and the 
conductor, beating time with one hand and holding a microphone in 
the other, announces the hero of the night. 

The great man—let us once again assume that it is a man—either 
strides confidently on like a majority shareholder at an annual general 
meeting or rushes in as though there were a mad bull advancing on the 
wings ; in which case he will bring himself up all standing at the 
piano’s edge, beaming round the house in acknowledgment of a 
-welcome equally compounded of normal applause and wails of joy. 
Not that his appearance is at all striking, for he is a thick-set man of 
medium height, wearing a very long double-breasted coat which makes 
his legs look even shorter than they are. He has a heavy jowl, eyes 
rather close together and very short, fuzzy hair. He then says what 
everybody says—that he is glad to be here, or to be back, as the case 
may be ; and adds that he is feeling terribly nervous, which may con- 
ceivably be true. Then he announces that next week his latest gramo- 
phone record will be on sale, and that he would like to sing us one of the 
numbers, which has been a great success back in the States. 

And then, huddling up to the microphone, he sings. His voice, even 
as it comes through the loudspeakers, is no more than a light baritone ; 
it is clear that he has no idea how to use it to the best advantage, and 
if one is sitting close enough one can see the tendons of his neck tying 
themselves in knots as he negotiates some awkward passage (to be 
quite fair, one can often see the same thing in an opera-house). His 
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songs are, like everybody else’s, nightmare dirges ; he pounds away 
at the duplicity of women, expresses his anguished love in a strangulated 
crescendo, and brings every song to an end on the same high note 
(high for him), the same flick of the arm as he stands with his head back 
and his veins swelling. 

Is his success, then, a haphazard thing due to some personal 
emanation which really sensitive natures automatically reject? By 
no means: this is a highly skilled performance. His words, such as 
they are, are perfectly clear. He keeps an unshakable rhythm going ; 
and within that rhythm he so cunningly plays upon note-values, here 
slowing a little, there quickening a little, he so neatly times and grades 
his little sharp scoops upward, and his plunging husky scoops downward, 
that the effect is, if you are capable of responding at all, almost 
unbearably erotic ; that squat and sweating gentleman on the stage 
can play upon the senses of the girls upstairs more surely than could 
any amorist at closer quarters. 

Soon the cries for old favourites come down ; he complies—pauses 
to present his accompanist—complies again, like the hero of The 
Country Wife. He sings on, at times through an almost continuous 
shuddering chatter of excitement, or excitation. Sometimes he stops 
and calms the girls down a little, or pretends to try to. As the 
troubadours once sang of courtly love to refresh the ladies who knew 
every move in the game, this modern minstrel sings of broken love, in 
pulses of ecstasy reproduced at twenty times life size, for baffled young 
people whose sensuous and stupid selves imagine a rapture they will 
be lucky ever to know. 
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THE GREAT DETECTIVE 
by JULIAN SYMONS 


ZNGHE OCCASION ON WHICH Professor Augustus 8S. F. X. 
k Van Dusen played the world chess champion was a 
notable one. The Professor knew little of chess, but 
( maintained with characteristic arrogance that he 
could take a few hours of competent instruction and 
y defeat a man who had devoted his life to the game. 
This statement very naturally caused indignation among chess 
players. A game was arranged between the Professor and the reigning 
champion, a Russian named Tschaikowsky. The hundreds of people 
who came to watch murmured in astonishment when the Professor 
appeared ; and in appearance he was certainly odd, resembling quite 
strikingly, it seems, the Mad Hatter. ‘He was slight, almost childlike 
in body, and his thin shoulders seemed to droop beneath the weight of 
his enormous head. He wore a number eight hat. His brow rose 
straight and dome-like and a heavy shock of long, yellow hair gave him 
almost a grotesque appearance.’ It is not surprising that Tschaikowsky 
felt that he was humouring a crank. The Professor opened, we are 
told, with ‘a Queen’s gambit,’ and at his fifth move the smile left the 
_Russian’s face. Ten moves later the Professor leaned back in his chair 
with fingertips pressed together, studied the ceiling, and announced : 
‘Mate in fifteen moves.’ 

Tschaikowsky was white and dazed, so dazed that he resorted to 
French to express his feelings. ‘Mon Dieu!’ he said. ‘You are not a 
man ; you are a brain—a machine—a thinking machine.’ 

So Professor Augustus S. F. X. Van Dusen, ‘Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
MLD., etc., etc.,? became known as The Thinking Machine. 





* % * * * 


The Thinking Machine was the creation of Jacques Futrelle, an 
American writer despite his name, who died when the Titanic went 
down in 1912. His adventures appear in two books long out of print, 
of which The Professor on the Case is the better. In his impatience, his 
omniscience, and his insistence that all problems can be solved by logic, 
the Professor belongs to the Golden Age of the detective. The Golden 
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Age began in the ’nineties with the universal fame of Sherlock Holmes, 
and ended in the ’thirties with the death of Philo Vance’s creator, 
Willard Huntington Wright, who used the name of S. S. van Dine. 
Today the Great Detective is a mere ghost in literary history ; his 
place has been taken by the ‘private eye’ who staggers from bar to 
bed, and works by luck or intuition. The Thinking Machine has 
turned into a slugging or shooting machine. The Great Detective is 
now a period piece, and a revival of his principal characteristics may 
have a certain period charm. 

There were Great Detectives before Sherlock Holmes. Miss Dorothy 
Sayers has boldly traced the story of crime and its detection back to the 
Bible, and the use of logical deductions from given facts to solve a 
puzzle was practised by writers as remote from the detective story as 
Voltaire and the elder Dumas. Poe’s Auguste Dupin, Dickens’s 
‘Inspector Bucket of the Detective,’ Wilkie Collins’s Sergeant Cuff and 
Gaboriau’s Monsieur Lecoq all have an honourable place in criminal 
history ; but in Holmes the Great Detective came to full flower. 
Here are a few of his characteristics as they were established by Doyle, 
and expanded by writers as well known as G. K. Chesterton and S. S. 
van Dine, or as nearly forgotten as Jacques Futrelle and Guy Boothby. 

The Great Detective knows everything—everything, I mean, that he 
thinks it is necessary to know. He is inclined to be contemptuous of all 
knowledge outside his province. Professor Van Dusen called chess a 
child’s game. Holmes at one time scandalized Watson by professing 
his ignorance of the solar system, on the ground that such knowledge 
was useless to him. ‘You say that we go round the sun. If we went 
round the moon it would not make a pennyworth of difference to me 
or to my work.’ Perhaps Holmes changed his mind about this. Certainly 
he had an apparently useless knowledge of the battles of Waterloo and 
Marengo, and although at one time he knew nothing of contemporary 
literature he had read Gustave Flaubert’s letters to George Sand. 

In his later-recorded cases, in fact, Holmes seems sensibly to have 
decided that all knowledge is potentially useful ; and of Philo Vance 
it can almost be said that he knows everything. When he is not 
‘immersed in the terra-cotta ornamentation of Renaissance facades, 
and other such trivialities’ he is meditating on the comparable 
degeneration of families and nations. (‘It’s the same with nations, 
don’t y’ know... Look at Rome under the soldier emperors, and 
Assyria under Sardanapulus, and Egypt under the later Ramessids, 
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and the Vandal African empire under Gelimer. It’s very distressin’.’) 
When he is not discussing casually Taine’s theory of climatic influences 
he is showing a familiarity with Schwarzwald’s Ueber Hystero-Paralyse 
und Somnambulismus that surprises a medical man. He occupies himself 
at some times with making a translation of the principal fragments of 
Menander found in certain Egyptian papyri, at others with writing a 
life of Xenophon, and he is capable of holding his own in a long dis- 
cussion with scientists on de Sitter’s conception of physical space as a 
Lobatchewskian pseudosphere. He has been a breeder of Scotch 
terriers for years, and spends much time at his kennels trying to breed 
the ideal terrier. Vance does admit that he is not a leading authority 
on archery, but even about this his modesty is perhaps misplaced, for 
he ‘did a bit of potting with the bow at Oxford’ and knows immediately 
where to find a comprehensive book on the subject. By the side of 
Vance’s encyclopaedic knowledge of recondite matters the smatterings 
of information offered by other detectives about tobacco ash or Latin 
inscriptions or Early English charters seem very small beer. Certainly, 
though, one would like to read Holmes’s ‘curious little work upon the 
influence of a trade upon the form of the hand, with lithotypes of the 
hands of slaters, sailors, cork-cutters, compositors, weavers and 
diamond-polishers’ ; just as one would like to know exactly what the 
fifth move was that made the smile leave Tschaikowsky’s face. 
The Great Detective is always eccentric and usually egotistical. Holmes plays 
the violin, takes drugs, and was given, when Watson first knew him, to 
beating subjects in the dissecting-room with a stick to verify how far 
bruises might be produced after death. He is altogether without false 
modesty, although he admits that he has been defeated in four cases, 
three times by men and once by a woman. In immodesty he is one with 
Hercule Poirot, whose conceit about the use he is able to make of his 
little grey cells is almost endearing, and with dumpy Father Brown, 
who has a divine certainty of his own rightness, and with the youthful 
Ellery Queen, who pooh-poohs police methods of detection and 
extols the power of the human intellect (that is, his own intellect). 
The Great Detective is often rather coldly intellectual in manner, like 
Holmes, Ellery Queen and Professor Van Dusen, but he may also be a 
roly-poly innocent like Father Brown or a semi-comic figure like 
Poirot with his bald, egg-shaped head and long waxed moustaches. 
Vance outdoes his rivals in this, as in so much else. He is, we are told, 
‘a young social aristocrat’ whose name is not really Philo Vance at all. 
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He wears a monocle and smokes Régie cigarettes, from which he is ‘ 
constantly flickin’ the ash. He has been educated partly in Europe and 
retains ‘a slight Oxonian accent and intonation,’ evident in his use of 
slang and neglect of certain letters in the alphabet. ‘Burglary—eh, 
what ?? Vance says to District Attorney John F.-X. Markham at the 
beginning of one case. ‘Sounds a bit thick, don’t y’ know.—An amateur 
thief breaks into a prominent home, casts a predat’ry eye on the dining- 
room silver, goes upstairs and shoots two women in their respective 
boudoirs and then flees. Very touchin’ and all that, but unconvincin’. 
Whence came this caressin’ theory ?” 

The Great Detective is above the law. Perhaps one should say outside 
the law, rather. Great Detectives do not exactly express the opinion that 
the law is an ass, but all of them claim the right at times to correct its 
blindness. Holmes is particularly fond of exercising his own judgment. 
When a promising young student cribs a passage in the examination 
paper for the Fortescue Scholarship, Holmes assures him that it is 
human to err, and lets him go free to accept a commission in the 
Rhodesian Police. The society beauty who murders the blackmailer 
Charles Augustus Milverton is also allowed to go free, and Captain 
Croker, who kills villainous Lord Brackenstall, is pronounced ‘Not 
Guilty’ by Watson, acting as typical representative of a British jury. 

Vance, who on one occasion neatly exchanges glasses so that a 
murderer shall drink the poison he has prepared for a victim, is more 
outspoken about society and legal forms. ‘If society were omniscient, 
Markham, it would have a right to sit in judgment. But society is 
ignorant and venomous, devoid of any trace of insight or understand- 
ing. It exalts knavery and worships stupidity. And, withal, it arrogates 
to itself the right and ability to analyse the subtle sources of what it 
calls ‘crime,’ and to condemn to death all persons whose inborn and 
irresistible impulses it does not like.’ 

What of Father Brown, who noted that postmen have passions like 
other men, and even carry large bags in which they can stow small 
corpses ? A man of his cloth could hardly condone murder ; but Father 
Brown walked over snow-covered hills under the stars for many hours 
with that invisible man murderer (who was helped by what must surely 
be the most unobservant collection of witnesses ever gathered together 
in one short story) and what they said to each other will never be known. 
And the Reverend Wilfred Bohun, who killed his irreverent brother, 
Colonel Norman Bohun, was left perfectly free by Father Brown— 
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although it is true that, like an honest man, he at once confessed to the 
police. Father Brown, Poirot, Lord Peter Wimsey—there is hardly a 
Great Detective who has not, on one occasion or another, calmly 
substituted the operation of his own conscience for the inefficient 
workings of the law. 

The fading of the Great Detective’s glory is marked by the disap- 
pearance of his assistant, that invaluable figure whose everyman 
common-sense obtuseness adds lustre to his master’s reasoning powers. 
The assistant may be a medical man like Doctor Watson or a newspaper 
reporter like Professor Van Dusen’s Hutchinson Hatch, a retired soldier 
like Captain Hastings, a District Attorney like John F.-X. Markham, 
or a working policeman like Ellery’s father, Inspector Richard Queen. 
He must have a great deal of time to devote to criminal investigation, 
and his intellect must be markedly inferior to that of the Great 
Detective, who is thus able to surprise him with deductions which are 
not always so very surprising. 

With the disappearance of the assistant comes a change in the 
detective. Consider, for instance, the case of Hercule Poirot and 
Captain Hastings. The little bald-headed Belgian first becomes 
known to us in 1919 with the publication of that classically skilful 
story, The Mysterious Affair at Styles. At this time he has retired from 
active criminal investigation and is equipped with a full set of eccen- 
tricities, ranging from the growing of vegetable marrows to the care of 
his moustaches; and he has in Captain Arthur Hastings, O.B.E., 
perhaps the most foolish of all assistants. But it is some years now since 
Hastings confused and brightened a Poirot story with his presence ; 
and Poirot himself has, almost imperceptibly, changed. He may still 
murmur ‘C’est difficile’ of every case in which he is engaged, but he no 
longer finds difficulty in keeping his moustaches out of the soup, and 
he shows no interest today in the growing of vegetable marrows. He 
is still bald, no doubt, but his baldness is not so vividly present to us as 
it was in the old days. We do not even hear so much about the little 
grey cells. What has happened to Poirot? The fact is that Miss 
Christie, recognizing that the day of the Great Detective is over, has 
subtly turned Poirot from a pure eccentric into a more or less ordinary 
human being. 

Consider also the case of Ellery Queen, who was introduced a decade 
after Poirot, in The Roman Hat Mystery. Ellery appears at this time as a 
silver-eyed pedant who frequently polishes his pince-nez and is ruth- 
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lessly insistent on the supreme power of logic. This Ellery has a drawl, | 
is full of out-of-the-way fragments of knowledge, and might perhaps be 
called a promising nephew of Philo Vance. His father-assistant, 
Inspector Richard Queen, is a model of inefficient practicality, always 
bustling round and barking out orders about checking guards or 
exits, or obtaining reports on people who turn out to be wholly 
innocent. The first half-dozen Ellery Queen cases perhaps represent 
the highest point ever reached by the detective story as a pure intellec- 
tual puzzle. All are good, but I would urge particularly the merits of 
The Greek Coffin Mystery and The Egyptian Cross Mystery. ‘These are books 
of a dazzling ingenuity, in which every possible approach to the crimes 
committed has been logically examined, so that the final solution is the 
only possible interpretation which covers all the facts. Some three- 
quarters of the way through each book is inserted a “Challenge to the 
Reader,’ prefaced perhaps by a lofty quotation from Nietzsche or the 
remark that ‘By the exercise of strict logic and irrefutable deductions 
from given data’ it should be possible now to name the criminal, 
although the deductions ‘require sharp and unflagging thought.’ 

All this is distant history. No challenge to the reader has appeared 
in an Ellery Queen story for many years ; nor could the challenge now 
be maintained, for the character of the stories has changed. They are 
still fantastically, and often incredibly, ingenious, but there is no longer 
any attempt to establish a watertight logical case against the criminal. 
Ellery has changed too, changed more than any other detective in 
fiction. Once he was almost a misogynist; now he behaves in an 
almost fatuously romantic manner towards any reasonably personable 
young woman. This fiercely pedantic intellectual now becomes frantic 
with excitement at baseball games, where he eats frankfurters and 
drinks pop. He is enthusiastic over American football. It is likely that 
he may one day marry lovely Paula Paris, Hollywood’s reigning goddess 
of gossip, if in fact he is not secretly married to her already. 

There will be other chapter headings in my full-length work, Great 
Detectives from Uncle Abner to Zadig, which Messrs. Stillborn are now 
subscribing for publication next year; “The Strange Disappearance 
of Lord Peter Wimsey’ and ‘The Peripatetic Inclinations of Nero 
Wolfe’ will be two of them. Here I have space only to indicate a few of 
the conclusions reached in my final chapter. 

It seems likely that the crime story is more closely linked than other 
literary forms with the social conditions under which it is produced. 
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The Great Detective was able to behave in an arbitrary manner, and 
occasionally to break the rules of the society in which he lived, because 
that society was felt to be a stable one, and the intellectual superman 
who expressed a belief in pure reason was a respected figure in it. But 
for several years now a belief in reason has been unfashionable. 
Reasonable argument did nothing in the nineteen-thirties to check the 
advance of those monstrous nightmares, risen into actuality out of the 
human subconscious, who believed in the efficacy of pure force ; 
reasonable argument went down under a wave of various forms of 
violence, various betrayals of the human heart and mind. It was at the 
beginning of that era, which is still our own era, that Dashiell Hammett 
emerged from the pulp magazines into respectable book publication. 
He was the first, and remains the best, of those thriller writers who 
regard the civilized world as if it were a jungle peopled by animals who 
love and hate and rob and kill uninhibited by any standard of ethics. 
And at this time too Raymond Chandler was writing stories that groped 
towards the hard brilliance of The Big Sleep and The High Window... . 

All this is theory. What is certain is that the Great Detective, 
omniscient, eccentric, and above the law, has passed away ; his place 
has been taken by Superman, who enjoys powers to which the Greatest 
of Detectives could not pretend. However just may have been Ogden 


Nash’s little poem, 
Philo Vance 


Needs a kick in the pance, 


Ca 


we must feel a certain nostalgia ; yet it would be wrong to regret 
altogether the Great Detective’s demise. His insistence on the supremacy 
of his own reasoning powers had become, to be frank about it, a bit of a 
bore ; and concentration on him had come practically to exclude the 
creation of any other characters, so that the figures in the story became 
mere puppets, interesting only as pieces of a puzzle. It is through the 
creation of character and scene that the detective story, like any other 
novel, may hope to endure ; and in this respect at least the modern 
detective story has benefited from the death of the Great Detective. 

In the meantime he needs an epitaph, in the form of clerihew, ode, 
or passage of purple Paterian prose. If readers of The Saturday Book 
will send me their suggestions for an epitaph, c/o Messrs. Stillborn, I 
will see that the best five thousand of them are embodied in what 
Philo Vance would call a perfectly devastatin’ly interestin’ little 


appendix to my book. 
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A FAMILY OF PAINTERS 
by JOHN CONSTABLE 


WHE CONSTABLE FAMILY affords a curious, if not unique, 
study in heredity. There is no record of any artist in 
the family before John Constable, R.A., but a 
#4 remarkable number of his descendants have painted 
and are painting today. In the following pages 
there are illustrations of pictures by nine members of 
the family covering five generations. The standard set by John 
Constable has not been reached by the other eight, but, judged by 
ordinary standards, several have been, or are, good. The youngest 
members have probably not yet produced their best. 

Of John’s children three, Isabel, Alfred, and Lionel, exhibited in the 
Royal Academy, and Charles was a marine painter of some merit, 
although more famous for his Chart of the Persian Gulf. 

Hugh (John’s grandson) and his daughter Arrahenua Ella (the first 
name comes from New Zealand where she was born) exhibited in the 
Royal Hibernian Academy. John Charles Philip and Richard, of the 
fifth generation, were both Art Scholars at Marlborough College. 
The former, after a period at Chelsea Art School, has been teaching art 
in Montreal. Richard has specialised in collecting moths and butter- 
flies, and has painted many specimens from his collection. He also 
paints landscapes and subject pictures, showing great imagination. 

Most people only know the more famous landscapes by John 
Constable, but those who have studied his less known works and small 
sketches will have noted his versatility and careful attention to detail. 
His descendants have inherited many of his characteristics, and between 
them have attempted most subjects and styles. The table on page 61 
shows John Constable and all his descendants, 
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The writer of the foregoing note is a great-grandson of John Constable, R.A., 
and the Editor is grateful to him for making available most of the paintings 
and drawings reproduced in the following pages. 
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John Constable’s meticulous study of natural history is reflected in this delicate painting of bird’s 
feathers by his daughter Isabel, in the fine still life of plover by his grandson Hugh, and in the 
butterfly and moth sketched by his great-great-grandson, Richard, whilst on active service in Korea. 








Above: ‘Dedham,’ oil-painting by Arrahenua Ella 
Constable, great-granddaughter of John Constable, R.A. 


Below : Landscape oil-painting by Alfred Constable, believed 
by many to be the work of John Constable, his” father. 








This seascape by 
Charles Golding Con- 
stable has more than 
a family resemblance 
to the work of his 
father, John Con- 
stable, whose oil-pain- 
ting of barges on the 
River Stour (Victoria 
and Albert Museum) 
is reproduced below. 
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The sea has played a 
large part in the lives 
of members of the 
Constable family. The 
marine painting 
above is by Charles 
Golding Constable, 
who was a Captain in 
H.M. Indian Navy. 
That on the right is 
by his son Hugh, who 
died in 1949. 
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__ ‘Tottenham Park,’ an oil-painting by Lionel Constable, a son of John Constable, R.A. 
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THE CONSTABLE FAMILY 


JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 
1776-1837 








| | | | | | 
John Maria Charles Tsabel Emily Alfred Lionel 


Charles Louisa Golding 1822-1888 1825-1839 1826-1853 1828-1887 
1817-1841 1819-1885 1821-1879 








| | | | | | | 
Son Clifford Ella Hugh Cyril Charles Sybil 





Died in 1863-1904 1865-1934 1868-1949 1870-1905 Eustace b. 1876 
nfancy) | 1874-1899 (Died same 
year) 

Lionel | | 
Golding Arrahenua John Hugh 
(Living in Ella (Living in 
Ceylon) (Living in (Suffolk) 
Dedham) 





| | 
John Charles Philip Richard Golding 
b. 1928 b. 1932 
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THE SAD STORY OF THE 
FUNNY FAT MAN 


by JOHN MONTGOMERY 


aaa GEW ENTERTAINERS HAVE had such an unfair deal from 
#=- their fellows as Fatty Arbuckle. Thirty-three years 
5) after the scandal with which he was associated this 
outsize figure, once one of the best known in the 
world, is still under a cloud. Try turning the 

Puls conversation round to his name when you next dine 
out, and if your friends remember Arbuckle at all, they will probably 
say : 

‘Oh, but he was a horrible man, wasn’t he ?” 

“You mean that disgusting man ?” 

‘But isn’t he the person who... ?” 

If you probe further you will find that hardly anyone at the table 
knows any real facts about Arbuckle. But there remains the conviction 
that he was guilty of an unpleasant crime and that underneath a jovial 
fat frame there lurked a monster. All of which is, of course, untrue. 

People have been unfair to Arbuckle for so long now that it is time 
someone dug up the facts and explained why we seldom hear his name 
in polite society, and never see his films on the screen, even in repertory 
programmes, 

Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle was born in 1887 at Smith’s Centre, Kansas. 
He started his stage career in 1903 as the young assistant to a hypnotist, 
having been a plumber’s mate and a scene-shifter. When he revealed 
that he had a good tenor voice he went out on a vaudeville tour singing 
“Tell Mother That You Saw Me’ and other songs to the accompaniment 
of coloured slides. With various companies he went not only across 
America, but also to China, Japan, India, Honolulu, and the 
Philippines. Falling in love with the leading lady, Minta Durfee, he 
married her. 

When the tour ended in 1913 he was offered five dollars a day to 
appear in single-reel films at Universal City, California. Comedian 
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Leon Errol advised him to be a funny man on the movies, where money 
was to be made. Arbuckle had appeared in only three little films in 
four weeks when he met Mack Sennett, who was seeking a player to 
replace his popular comedian, Fred Mace. 

Arbuckle now weighed sixteen stone and looked half his age. Sennett, 
who was soon to discover Chaplin, and was already the king of 
comedy films, liked the look of the newcomer, seeing in him the 
natural successor to John Bunny, the most popular fat man on the 
screen. 

‘Come and work for me,’ he said. ‘Move right in, and bring your 
wife with you. We'll start you off as a cop.’ 

The Keystone Cops were the hardest workers in Sennett’s ramshackle 
studio. The craziest police force on earth, they were required to be 
constantly swimming in floods of water or clinging desperately to 
patrol wagons which dashed at terrific speed against the oncoming 
traffic. Sometimes the cops fell off the wagon ; sometimes they were 
pushed. Water, flour, soot, paint, brick walls, circular saws, hoses, 
diving boards, streetcars and locomotives were all gloriously mixed 
with custard pies and jellies, to the delight of audiences. 

Chester Conklin, Hank Mann, Al St. John and Mack Swain 
welcomed Arbuckle to the gang. On the first day they got behind him 
and pushed him off the long wharf at Santa Monica, just to make a 

big splash. It was his initiation ceremony, after which he was seldom 
out of water or free of eggs, flour, paste, paint, tar or trouble. 

Arbuckle’s fat figure immediately appealed to cinema audiences, who 
picked him out for stardom. It was obvious that he was not only a fat 
man, but also a good actor with an engaging personality, so Sennett 
offered him a leading part opposite the great Mabel Normand. In 
those days Mary Pickford and Mabel were the most famous women on 
the screen. Nobody bothered to use their surnames, for there was only 
one Mary and no other Mabel. Soon the public added the name 
Fatty to its list of favourites. Later on came Charlie. 

In one year Fatty made forty-seven short comedies for Sennett in 
and around the Edendale Studio which Hollywood called ‘the Pig- 
Sty.’ When Charles Chaplin joined the company later in 1913, 
he was unknown and Arbuckle was a star. At first Chaplin was not 
popular, playing small parts in Fatty’s films. Sennett considered 
whether he should pay him off, but one day Fatty lent Charlie a pair 
of his outsized trousers which Charlie tied around his slim waist. These 
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and a pair of Ford Sterling’s old shoes set the pattern for the now 
famous tramp outfit. 

Meanwhile Fatty was making bigger and better pictures, taking a 
month and more than twenty thousand dollars to complete a half-hour 
comedy. ‘Today pictures like Fickle Fatty’s Fall, Those Country Kids, 
Fatty’s Hoodoo Day, The Travelling Salesman, He Did and He Didn't, 
The Waiter’s Ball, Fatty and Mabel Adrift and Moonshine are forgotten. 
But to yesterday’s picture palace patrons they meant such hearty roars 
of laughter that in 1917 Joseph Schenck offered Fatty a contract and 
the comedian became one of Hollywood’s highest-paid stars. The 
Chaplin craze, which had started in 1915, did not affect Arbuckle. 
Teaming him with the thin, frozen-faced, acrobatic, droll Buster Keaton, 
Schenck anticipated the Laurel and Hardy partnership of later years. 
Later, Fatty began to star in a series of feature films which he himself 
produced for Adolph Zukor’s Paramount Company. 

Fatty’s particular appeal lay in his personality, and in the fact that 
he was grotesque. Being so unlike the average man, he commanded 
interest. Film comedy depends on contrasts ; Stan Laurel is thin and 
white, but his partner Oliver Hardy is fat and red. Chaplin the tramp 
is surrounded by millionaires and luxuries far out of his reach: one 
minute he is smelling a rose, the next minute he has a slop pail emptied 
over him. Harold Lloyd, the typical American small-town boy, is 
suspended on the edge of a skyscraper with all New York’s traffic 
roaring beneath him. 

In this zany world of contrasts Arbuckle was a Mr Pickwick con- 
stantly involved in misfortunes beyond his control. When a plumber 
came to fix the water, one could be sure that soon Fatty would be 
swimming in the sitting-room, with the sofa and armchairs and tables 
swirling around him. 

But mere contrast was not enough. All the great comedians of the 
silent era knew that to succeed their films must look convincing. No 
expense was spared, and nothing was too much trouble if it could help 
the film. Realistic settings, carefully devised comedy situations, and 
natural backgrounds were therefore employed. Nothing was too 
elaborate, even for a twenty-minute comedy. In the early days few 
comedies lasted longer than this, and into their making went all the 
resources of the studios, particularly of Sennett’s organization. All 
the comics who worked for Sennett learned his technique, from 
Chaplin, Harold Lloyd and Arbuckle, down to the lowest-paid extra 
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player. Thus, Fatty spent a whole day perfecting a one-minute scene 
for Fickle Fatty’s Fall, and filmed it at five o’clock in the afternoon. 
It was this quality and perfection of detail which raised the Arbuckle 
comedies, and those of Chaplin, Larry Semon, Keaton and others, 
above the level of the later short-film comedies, which were—and are 
still—cheaply and thoughtlessly produced. ‘Today feature films are in 
demand, and not short pictures. The whole school of slapstick and 
knockabout has vanished, or has been stolen by Disney. But in their 
heyday, stars like Arbuckle enjoyed enormous prestige and were 
greatly respected. Before and during the 1914 War it was not spectacle 
or love that people wanted when they went to the cinema, but laughter. 
Douglas Fairbanks, Valentino, and Gloria Swanson came later. Up 
to the twenties, the fat and the thin, the pasty-faced and the cross-eyed, 
the unsmiling and the hayseed—these were the favourites. And as a 
fat man Arbuckle was supreme. 

There seemed no limit to his popularity. His photograph appeared 
on cigarette advertisements all over America. During the war, when 
there was a food shortage, he was photographed holding out his baggy 
trousers to show that he was doing his bit by reducing. In 1920, 
during a personal appearance in Cleveland, he met a youngster who 
was just starting his stage career. Arbuckle watched his act from the 
wings and liked it. 

_ ‘You’re good,’ he told the boy. ‘I’d like to give you a note to an 
agent who will give you a break. Give me a pencil and I'll write it now. 
What did you say your name is ?” 

‘Hope,’ said the lad—‘Bob Hope.’ It was the start of a career for the 
youngster, but for Fatty it was just another helping hand. He had also 
helped Buster Keaton in his earlier days. 

‘He is invariably modest,’ wrote a reporter who visited him. “Strange 
as it may seem, he does not even insist that he is funnier than Charlie 
Chaplin, nor does he claim that he is responsible for Charlie’s success, 
although he lent him his trousers. He is charming and kind, but what is 
more important—he is modest.’ 

But Fatty liked his fun. In May 1918 he told another journalist : 
‘I like parties. The other night my dog Luke and I were sitting home 
alone about eleven o’clock. I had tried to read several books and 
magazines but I had that party feeling. I tried to fight it off, but finally 
I gave in and telephoned. By midnight I had forty folks at my house, 
a six-piece orchestra, three cans of ice-cream, and enough lobster salad 
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to have used up all the lobsters in the Pacific. We all had a nice time 
and nobody was sick.’ 

Three years later came the party which ended his career. During a 
riotous evening’s entertainment at a San Francisco hotel one of the 
guests, a young actress named Virginia Rappe, suddenly died. ‘The 
circumstances of her death were unpleasant, and the police were called. 
Other personalities who had been present left hurriedly. A good deal 
of liquor had been consumed. Arbuckle, who had been the most 
conspicuous figure at the party, delivered himself to the authorities 
and was charged with manslaughter. 

The news was flashed around the world, and although the case had 
yet to be tried certain sections of the press of America now began a 
vicious muck-raking campaign. The most intimate details about the 
private lives of actors and actresses were splashed across the pages. 
Arbuckle was depicted as the monster who had caused the death of a 
poor innocent girl. Tens of thousands of members of America’s anti- 
vice leagues and decency societies fanned the flames, picketing the few 
cinemas which still cared to show Arbuckle films. 

Hollywood shuddered and took stock of itself. No film player now 
dared to get divorced. Photographs of actors and actresses enjoying the 
pleasures of peaceful domestic bliss were rushed out to the newspapers, 
but the press continued the hysterical witch hunt. Everyone in America 
felt that Hollywood and not Arbuckle was going to be tried. Many 
newspapers openly declared that he was guilty, and that immoral 
parties had for long been a feature of film life. ‘Hollywood, City of 
Sin !’ said the headlines. 

Fatty did not look like having much of a chance. But nobody called 
him Fatty any more. He was Roscoe Arbuckle again, and his name 
meant Scandal. 

Elaborate plans were made for the defence. Hollywood, led by 
Adolph Zukor, realizing that the industry was in up to the neck, 
decided to stand by Arbuckle. They rushed his wife to him, and 
promised him support. But the press continued its campaign, and the 
anti-vice leagues howled for justice and a verdict against the fat 
comedian who had suddenly become the representative of all America’s 
immorality. 

The trial itself was something of an anti-climax, because most of the 
details had already been printed. Having been charged, Arbuckle had 
been re-arrested for alleged violation of the Prohibition Law, and 
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released on bail. Returning to Los Angeles on October 9, 1922, he 
waited four days for the case to come up in the Superior Court. 
Pleading not guilty, he was the principal figure in the sordid drama 
which dragged on day after day. Eventually, when the jury announced 
that they could not agree, a new trial was fixed for the following 
. January. 

Hollywood again held its breath and tried to stem the flow of 
printer’s ink. But Arbuckle’s name continued to merit headlines, The 
film city continued to be linked with the words vice, sex, drugs and sin. 
Arbuckle’s name no longer headed the film posters ; his new films lay in 
the studio vaults, unseen. One of them was called The Life of the Party. 

The second trial was no more successful. After being locked up all 
night the new jury again failed to decide whether Arbuckle was guilty 
or innocent, and a further trial was ordered for April. Finally, on 
April 13, 1922, seven months after the death of Miss Rappe, Arbuckle 
was acquitted. 

Not guilty, free at last, the comedian went home, and Hollywood 
breathed more freely. When at last the newspapers had turned to other 
topics, Will H. Hays, who was concerned with the morals of the film 
industry, announced that he would allow Arbuckle to resume his 
career. He felt, he said, that it was time to get back to normal. But 
he had reckoned without the anti-vice organizations. His statement 
raised such a storm of protest throughout America that he was forced to 
think again. It was obvious that millions of people didn’t want their 
children laughing at Fatty Arbuckle. So the plans for Fatty’s return 
were hastily cancelled, and a dozen new full-length features which 
were awaiting shipment to Europe were put back into the vaults. 
They have never been shown here. A part selected for Fatty was given 
to Will Rogers. 

No doubt Hollywood, which had reaped a rich harvest out of Fatty, 
contented itself with the thought that it still had Chaplin, Harold 
Lloyd, Buster Keaton, Harry Langdon and many other comics. 
Arbuckle was out. Even his wife was suspect. She had played an 
important part with Marie Dressler and Chaplin in Sennett’s Tillie’s 

Punctured Romance, but now her name was taken off the cast list. Even 
today, when the picture is shown, her name is seldom there. In his 
film Hollywood, director James Cruze depicted a fat comedian who 
resembled Arbuckle hopelessly seeking film work at a casting director’s 
window which was marked Closed. 
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For a few months the unwanted comedian went into cabaret and 
then on a vaudeville tour, but he was more an object of curiosity than 
an attraction. Some years later he crept back to the studios and 
directed The Red Mill (1927) with Marion Davies, and a few minor 
short comedy films, using his mother’s name of Goodrich. Then, for 
one brief minute, he again stepped under the arc lamps and appeared 
in a film; but only for a minute, and he had gone. Now nobody cared 
about him, for there were other scandals claiming attention. 

In 1931 he announced that he would make a glorious come-back 
as a feature comedian. But nobody paid much attention. By now he 
was just another of yesterday’s stars, forgotten except for his vaguely 
unpleasant name, and probably quite unsuited to the talkie technique. 
A whole new generation had grown up, with favourites of its own. 

In 1933 he died, aged forty-six, dreaming until the last of his return 
to fame. Unmourned by the millions who had laughed at him, he left 
behind him only the memory of his name, and a system of censorship 
which his scandal helped to create. If you are fat you are still likely 
to be called ‘Fatty Arbuckle,’ rather than after Oliver Hardy, John 
Bunny, Charles Laughton, Fatty Voss or the other famous fat men of 
the screen. 

* * * * 

Was he guilty or innocent? Your friends at dinner will either not 
have heard of him, or they will say knowingly, ‘Of course he was guilty ; 
it was all hushed up, wasn’t it ?” 

Now you will be able to tell them that Arbuckle was acquitted and 
found not guilty. But sometimes, as in this case, it is public opinion 
which is the jury. 
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‘Since the days of Prohibition,’ says the caption 
below this publicity photograph of Fatty 
Arbuckle, ‘only weeds grow in poor Fatty’s glass.’ 
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Left : Three scenes from Those Country 
Kids, in which Fatty Arbuckle was 
partnered by Mabel Normand 
(National Film Library). 











Right: Scenes from Fatty’s Hoodoo 
Day (National Film Library), 





A publicity photograph 
taken about 1916, when 
Fatty Arbuckle, here sup- 
porting Buster Keaton on 
his shoulders, with Alice 
Lake (in dark costume) and 
Viola Dane, was starring 
with Keaton in_ two-reel 
comedies for Joseph M. 
Schenck. 


Fatty Arbuckle with Luke, 
his favourite dog. A photo- 
graph taken in 1921, just 
before the trials which ended 
Fatty’s career. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE CHORUS GIRL 


by JAMES LAVER 


D Jf EFORE STARTING to write the natural history of any 
V7 creature one should establish its genus and species. 
ZS One should at the very least try to define one’s terms. 








‘chorus,’ whether at the Three Choirs Festival or in 
Sgoreer7ys Ancient Greek Tragedy. But what is a chorus girl ? 

The term is probably less than a generation old. Our great-grand- 
parents certainly would not have understood it at all and Dr. Johnson, 
compiling his great dictionary, would have been not a little astonished 
to be told that the one thing the ladies of the chorus are hardly ever 
expected to do is to sing. But if the word is new, the thing itself is very 
old. The history of the dancing girl goes back almost to the beginning 
of time. She is seen on Egyptian wall-paintings ; she pirouettes round 
the circumference of Greek vases ; she is depicted in the frescoes of 
Indian temples, she is cut deep into the fagades of Angkor and Bangkok. 
If we take the chorus girl to be any young woman who combines a 
variable amount of dancing with a fairly constant amount of erotic 
appeal, she has a long history; and there seems no reason why she should 
not go on for ever. Even the cabaret, which we are apt to think of as a 
late offshoot of theatrical entertainment, is an institution which has 
flourished, with some long intervals, from the earliest times. Indeed, 
the chorus girl may be said to have made her appearance in cabaret 
long before she appeared on the stage, and when we go to what 
Americans call a ‘nitery,’ we are merely reverting to the habits of the 
Pharaohs of Egypt, the wealthy Athenians, the Roman patricians and 
the Caliphs of Baghdad, who all, however much they may have differed 
in other respects, seem to have enjoyed watching dancing girls perform- 
ing before them as they sat at their banquets. 

The earliest dancing girls were undoubtedly slaves, whose duty it 
was to amuse their masters and to be handed over, when their perfor- 
mance was finished, to whichever of the guests happened to have taken 
a fancy to them. Thousands of years had to elapse before the profession 
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became, in any sense, a respectable one, even when the slur of slavery . 
was removed. Yet we must not read our modern notions into the mind 
of the Ancient World. The temple harlots of Ancient Athens, the 
dancing girls attached to Indian shrines, were certainly set apart from 
ordinary womankind, but they were not despised. Indeed their function 
was regarded as sacred; they were priestesses and revered as such. 

In Ancient Egypt we find dancing girls not only in the temples of the 
gods, but in the houses of wealthy citizens of whose harem they formed 
a recognized part. No feast was complete without them. Like the other 
female servants they wore nothing but a girdle resting on the hips and 
such bead-collars and necklaces as their master chose to adorn them 
with. 

A typical feast of the Eighteenth Dynasty is depicted in a Theban 
tomb-painting. “The girls (says Adolf Erman, in his Life in Ancient 
Egypt), wearing nothing but girdles, stand close to the wreathed wine 
Jars ; they go through their twists and turns, clapping their hands to 
keep in time. Meanwhile one woman plays the flute, and three others 
sing a song.’ It is interesting to note that the song was a religious one 
and that alternate guests were priests. 

In Ancient Greece and Rome this connection with religion became 
gradually more tenuous. No feast was complete without what we should 
call a ‘cabaret,’ but the performers were usually slave girls hired out for 
the occasion. Such performances were naturally frowned upon when 
Christianity became the dominant religion. Yet the dancing girl did 
not become entirely extinct, and one of them, under the reign of 
Justinian, was so successful that she actually married the Emperor 
himself. No other dancing girl in history has flown quite as high as the 
Empress ‘Theodora, although many in more recent times have ‘married 
into the Peerage.’ 

The Dark Ages which followed the collapse of the Roman Empire 
were dark indeed, but when the records begin again we find represen- 
tations (sometimes in the margins of illuminated manuscripts) of the 
entertainers who beguiled the tedium of the medieval baronial hall. 
For the most part they were men, plucking harps and chanting inter- 
minable epics of military prowess, but there were jugglers and 
tumblers among them, and some of these were women. By ancient— | 
or modern—standards they were conspicuously over-dressed. 

However, towards the end of the Middle Ages, the chorus girl, in 
the form of the figurante, ‘posing beauty,’ or show girl (as she is called in 
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a modern revue), makes a startling reappearance. When a royal or 
other important personage was about to make a State entrance into a 
town, it was the custom to mobilize some of the more beautiful girls 
(still, of course, of the non-respectable classes), and to group them 
around—or even in—the city fountains, to represent water-nymphs. 
During the sixteenth century, with its passion for everything classical, 
this practice became increasingly popular, until no royal visit could 
be said to be complete without it. 

In private houses, especially in the palaces of the great Venetian 
nobles in the age of Titian and Aretino, there were undoubtedly 
performances similar in character to a modern cabaret, except that they 
almost always seem to have degenerated into orgies before the evening 
was out. On the Elizabethan stage there were, as is well known, no 
women at all, the women’s parts being taken by boys, and what 
dancing there was seems to have been either of a stately or manly, 
rollicking nature. But the court theatres of Italy were already evolving 
an elaborate musical entertainment which was to be the ancestor not 
only of opera but of the spectacular aspects of pantomime, and even of 
revue. In a drawing showing a scene from a performance given in 
Florence in 1589 we already find something not too remote from the 
chorus of a musical comedy ; except, of course, that this chorus did 
sing. Anyone, however, who takes the trouble to read the ‘book’ of this 
entertainment—which is still extant—will discover, in the stage direc- 
tions, what an important part was played in it by what we should 
call ‘show girls.’ 

Such delights remained for many years the amusement of courts, 
but, by the beginning of the eighteenth century, opera had reached 
the public theatres, even in England. And opera, even until Wagner’s 
time, almost always included a ballet which, before the elaboration of a 
specialized technique of ballet dancing, was not very different from the 
dancing scenes in a revue. 

The costumes were, until the third quarter of the eighteenth century, 
extremely ample in the skirt but also extremely decolleté. Then female 
costume in the ordinary sense underwent a revolution, and by 1800 the 
women in the street were wearing diaphanous muslin dresses. Stage 
costume followed suit and it became necessary to adopt a maillot 
underneath. It is amusing to note that in the States of the Church 
such maillots were compelled to be blue, lest by any chance their close- 
fitting forms should be mistaken for naked flesh. 
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After the success of Taglioni in La Sylphide, ballet costume stereotyped. 
itself into the famous tutu, or white, puffed-out ballet skirt, which lasted 
until the end of the century and was worn even in ballets where the 
figurantes were clothed, more or less correctly, in foreign or period 
costume. 

The well-known miscellaneous writer Albert Smith published, in 
1847, his Natural History of the Ballet-Girl (from which we have taken the 
liberty of borrowing our title). He paints for us a vivid picture of the 
dancing girl of the period. After telling us that ‘we intend to touch 
but lightly upon pink-tights and gauze petticoats,’ he goes on to 
describe the typical éutu, with its ‘innumerable muslin petticoats 
excelling even the capes of a night cabman’s coat in the number 
of their layers.’ 

Gentlemen were still allowed ‘behind.’ The ‘stage-door johnnie’ of a 
later age was a poor degenerate, who had been turned out into the 
street instead of being allowed to wander at will in the wings. In 1847 
‘the loungers of the coulisses soon began their flirtations with the 
Coryphées.’ Smith was astonished at the banality of their conversation ; 
but that was not the point. This was the period when every man of 
fashion thought it necessary to ‘protect’ a ballet-girl, and the girl who 
could not find such a protector had, with her fifteen shillings a week, 
a pretty hard life. Still, she often managed to enjoy herself. ‘The 
principal weakness of the ballet-girl (Smith tells us) lies in oysters 
and porter. A dozen of the former, she is not particular that they be 
small, and a pint of the latter, perhaps amongst three, carried by hook 
or by crook into the dressing room, will form a perfect festival, bolted 
between the Pas de Fées of the opening scene and the “‘villagers”’ 
Mazourka of the closing one, while the costume is changed.’ 

In the early ’eighties, pantomime—at least the big spectacular 
pantomimes at Drury Lane—began to exhibit some of the charac- 
teristics of what we should call revue. The troupes of figurantes, or 
show-girls, were swelled to prodigious proportions and their costumes 
were made as gorgeous and as exciting as the taste of the time allowed. 
First Wilhelm—his real name was William Pitcher, but, like a true-born 
Englishman, he thought it best to assume the prestige of the foreigner 
—and later Comelli, produced thousands of designs growing ever more. . 
elaborate and extravagant. Wilhelm based his work upon that of the 
French artist Grévin, the inventor of the petite femme in the Journal 
Amusant, and also of the swallow-costume in the “Voyage to the Moon’ 
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In costume, at any rate, the ancient Greek chorus girls in 
the fresco above have more in common with La Belle 
Derlys (right), who in 1920 was famed for ‘the prettiest 
figure in Paris,’ than with the ‘posing beauties’ of the 
fifteenth-century tableau vivant illustrated below (Victoria 
and Albert Museum). The antiquity of strip-tease is reflected 
in the copper statuette of a dancing girl with rings round her 
arm, dug up at Harappa, and dating from about 3000 B.c, 
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Dressed to the toes or stripped to the ‘bra,’ the 
chorus girl’s appeal to the eye has surprising 


parallels through the centuries. The Persian 
dancer in the eighteenth-century miniature on 
the left (Victoria and Albert Museum) is 
hardly more wrapped up in her work than 
Clara Wieland, seen above in a fetching frock 
of 1893. The ancient Egyptian ‘speciality 
dancer,’ depicted below, seems to be engaged 
in much the same routine as Chita, ‘la jeune 
et talenteuse-danseuse nue’ of Paris cabaret, 1932. 








Those who like a lot of frills on little bits of 
fluff can here take their choice from ‘Les 
Hirondelles’ (above) in Le Voyage dans la Lune 
at the Alhambra, London, 1876 (Guy Little 
Collection), the three movie show girls of the 
thirties below, or the eighteenth-century 
ballet dancers in Psiché (top right) and Armide 
(lower, right). 
































The Inigo Jones drawing 
(Trustees of the Chatsworth 
Estate) of a costume for Ben 
Jonson’s antimasque, Chlorida, 
1631, is an indication of the 
art and imagination which has 
gone to the adornment of the 
chorus girl through the ages. 
What a masterpiece of personal 
décor is the costume depicted in 
the early nineteenth-century 
lithograph below. How ex- 
quisitely ‘period’ are Mlle For- 
geot and Mme Albert, dancing 
the Royal Polka (‘as performed 
at Buckingham Palace by the 
Band of the Coldstream 
Guards’) on the title-page of 
Jullien’s Celebrated Polkas. 





Top: Mlle Jagetti as ‘La Poule,’ Paris, 
1885, and a design for a modern revue 
costume by Doris’ Zinkeisen. Below : Ballet 
costume for Le Triomphe de l’Amour, 1681, 
engraved by Jean Berain, and Miss St. Cyr, 
stereoscopic photograph, 1894. 
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The Golden Age of the Hip is superbly commemorated in these portraits of Agnes Hewett (Jeft) 
and Amy Sheridan (right). Below are two outstanding pin-ups from the ’nineties—Maud Egerton 


on the right ; but who is the dashing cigarette girl on the left ? (Guy Little Collection). 








Well, in 1905 they liked them this way; in 1934 they 
preferred the Parisian streamlines of Vivian Kiefer in 
L’Etoile du Moulin Rouge. But nobody, we surmise, at 
any stage in history, could have resisted the ‘Alabama 


Coons’ of 1894, below. 
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It is debatable whether the charms of Eva Greville, Lillian 
Price, Florence Levey and Maude Wilmot were concealed or 
enhanced by their nightgownish appearance in Faust up to 
Date. The same question arises in the case of the pearlie 
girlie in Midnight Whirl at the New Century Theatre, New 
York, 1919. Surely, however, there can be no dispute, aesthe- 
tic or otherwise, about the attractions of the Windmill Theatre 
showgirls in their sea scena from the 52nd edition of Revuedeville. 





which created a sensation and inaugurated a new world of fantasy in 
the dress of the lighter stage. 

Comelli began his work at a period when much more licence was 
permitted, and he is in England the great exploiter of the female thigh, 
although of course we must never forget when we are looking at his 
_ drawings that all his thighs were properly covered with tights. The 
nudity we see is only apparent, but perhaps none the less provocative 
for that. 

And what thighs they were! So completely has taste changed, so 
different is now our ideal of feminine beauty, that the show-ladies of 
the ’nineties appear to us almost as monstrosities. The hips, made to 
look even wider than they were by pinching in the waist and hanging 
the figure with horizontal draperies, assume gigantic proportions. 
Fortunate, perhaps, that the owners of such hips were not expected to 
dance but only to walk, in a stately manner, from one side of the stage 
to the other. Their dancing, if it had been permitted, would surely 
have shaken the foundations of Drury Lane! The modern thorough- 
bred bears as much relation to the medieval war-horse as the modern 
chorus girl to her counterpart of sixty years ago. 

The rise of musical comedy, under the aegis of George Edwardes, 
introduced another type of chorus girl, or rather of ‘chorus lady.’ She 
was hardly ever required to wear fantastic or revealing costumes. In 
general she wore the fashionable dress of the day as an alleged guest at 
one of the innumerable garden parties or week-end visits which the 
writers of musical comedies thought it necessary to include in their 
plots. The ‘Gaiety Girl’ of tradition was, on the stage, simply a’smart 
woman clad in the contemporary fashion. 

Theatregoers who are now middle-aged will remember the witty 
‘number’ in the revue Streamline, presented by C. B. Cochran at the 
Adelphi Theatre in 1934. The first scene of ‘Eve-volution,’ as it was 
called, showed the chorus girl of fifty years ago, clothed from ears to 
ankles and contenting herself, as far as dancing was concerned, with 
twirling a provocative parasol. But behind the scenes, her life was a 
series of parties and assignations. By contrast, we were shown the 
modern chorus girl, wearing almost nothing on the revue stage, but no 
sooner off it than she hurried home to a cup of cocoa with mother. 

Revue, as a recognized form of theatrical entertainment, began in a 
very humble way. It was originally a mere turn in a variety pro- 
gramme, and, in England at least, remained so until the outbreak of the 
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First World War. In France, it kept for a long time its original character 
of a witty commentary on current events ; and in the smaller theatres in 
Paris this element still remains. The spectacular side, however, soon 
predominated, as theatrical managers realized that at last they had 
discovered an elastic framework in which could be united all those 
appeals to the eye which before had been scattered in ballet, panto- 
mime, comic opera and musical comedy. 

Revue costume soon settled down into a well-defined and recogniz- 
able type. Those who take the trouble to look at photographs even of 
the revues produced immediately after the First World War will be 
astonished to realize how recent this type is, how very new is the costume 
which everybody now accepts as normal for the chorus girl. Tights and 
stockings were the first to go, skirts of any kind became exceptional and, 
in the middle ’twenties, a gap appeared between pants and brassiere 
which, sometimes narrower and 
sometimes wider, seems now to 
have become a permanent feature 
of revue costume. I am not now 
speaking of shows which set out to 
startle and attract by pretending to 
be more or less direct importations 
from Paris, but of the normal light 
entertainment to which a man takes 
his wife and children. The move- 
ment, indeed, is merely part of the 
new consciousness of the body’s 
beauty and the reaction against the 
wrappings which have stifled it for 
so long; and the costumes worn by 
chorus girls are, in general, no more 
startling than those to be seen on 
every public beach in summer, A 
hardened theatregoer of 1860, 
suddenly transported into a modern 
revue, would no doubt be terribly 
shocked, but so he would be by a 
modern bathing dress or tennis 
costume. 

FEUILLE-DE-ROSE 1884 Perhaps the first thought of our 
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imaginary visitor from a hundred years 
ago-—after he had recovered from the 
shock to his sense of propriety—would 
be that all modern chorus girls were in 
danger of death from exposure. In this 
he would be wrong. A recent American 
writer on ‘Burlesque’ gives us the answer. 


The burlesque chorus girl is a hardy 
little animal. Many an industrialist with 
a battery of ailing female clerks and typists 
would envy the burlesque producer’s illness 
record. Colds are practically unknown, 
for which managers credit both the exercise 
and the nudity. A company playing the 
road had a number in which the girls were 
painted from head to foot with gilt paint. 
Their schedule called for washing it off 
and putting on a new costume in exactly 
ten minutes. Not a theatre they visited 
for six weeks boasted hot water, showers, 
or adequate heat. Through the coldest 
part of last winter the company brushed 
snow from the dressing-room window 
sills and bathed in icy washtubs. Yet not 
a single girl fell ill. 


The revival of cabaret—what the 
Americans so aptly call a ‘floor-show’ 
—is one of the most interesting of recent 
developments. Cabaret, it is true, does 
not always imply a chorus—in fact, there 
is, from time to time, a reaction against 
the chorus and a tendency to confine the 





PARIS SHOW GIRL 1894 


entertainment to individual 


turns. But the chorus girl always returns. With cabaret the long 
history of the dancing-girl comes full circle, and we may leave her, 
secure in the knowledge that while each individual dancer may last 
no more than half a dozen years, by whatever name she may be 
called, whatever form she may assume, whatever she may wear, or 
wherever she may appear, the chorus girl is immortal. 
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SLUM SONG 


by SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


‘The little boy was crying 

To his hyacinth that was dying’: 

No other little boy along the long street 
Has a hyacinth 


Tears pour 

Down the little boy’s cheeks like rain 
Rain pours 

Like tears down the windowpane 

No other sight 

No other sound in the world 

But rain rain 

Rain 


On the canal 

Where he fishes for minnows with a crooked pin 
It rains and rains 

Rain rain 

On trolley-bus and ominous aeroplane 


‘And his Mother tells him 

His hyacinth will grow again’: 
No good. No good 

In the long days of rain. 
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Fy ARCHITECTURE 
BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


by 





GSA USSIA’S ATTITUDE TO ARCHITECTURE down the centuries 
22 +. rather like that of a clever student copyist, who, 
given a model, would basically retain it, but also 
improve on it, letting his imagination add a twist 
here and there, elongating a facade, transforming a 
dome into a bulb. 

Russian architecture is essentially the adaptation, by a receptive 
race, of Byzantine, Armenian, Italian, French and Classical prototypes. 
This Russification was governed by geographical and climatic con- 
ditions, limitations of material, importation of foreign architects, 
political influences, religion ; above all, the Greek break with Rome, 
the Mongol invasion and Peter the Great’s attempt to Westernize his 
country. 

Russian architecture has little evolution ; it is a hybrid reflecting 
the fluctuations which the Russians went through in the course of 
history. 

Geographically an amorphous unit, the antithesis of Europe, 
Russia breathed in the great currents of civilization mostly through its 
rivers, along which came merchants and priests. ‘The reason why 
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Russia came alive culturally was its conversion to Christianity when 
Igor’s wife Olga became a Christian, and when her grandson Vladimir 
decided in 989 that all his subjects should be baptized in the Greek 
rite. Russia henceforth was beamed towards Byzantium, with all its 
political and artistic consequences. This ‘climate’ had been prepared a 
century before by the Scandinavian Varangians ; Yaroslav was the 
son and husband of Scandinavians. Byzantium, ‘this city of the world’s 
desire’ as Constantine the Rhodian called it, sent to Kiev, Vladimir’s 
princely seat, all the architects and artists he wanted ; another Santa 
Sofia was built, smaller than its prototype. 

Byzantine art percolated right up to Novgorod, by-passing Moscow, 
but’ the splendour that was Kiev’s was unknown in Novgorod, a 
northern republic ; its merchants traded rather with Germany and 
Scandinavia. Into the Byzantine framework came Occidental in- 
fluences : a still smaller basilica was built here ; its great doors, of 
German gothic, came from Magdeburg. Of civic Byzantine architecture 
nothing remains either in Kiev or in Novgorod. 

When Kiev dwindled in the thirteenth century, the flame was carried 
to Vladimir and deep into the forests to Suzdal. Smaller than those in 
Kiev and Novgorod, these stone churches are subtly different, as 
Armenian artisans coming up the Volga sculptured their exterior. 
The facades are covered, specially in Vladimir and Nerl, with whole 
tapestries of flora, fauna, human features, reminiscent of Mtskheta in 
Georgia. 

From 1236 to 1472 the Mongols put Russia to sleep. But Moscow 
was creeping up and when Ivan III married Sophia Paleologus in 
1472 he took on—owing to the fall of Constantinople—the Basileus’s 
mantle. An epoch of self-glorification started. Ivan called in Italians 
to rebuild his Moscovite Kremlin; this earthern-walled enclosure 
(all old Russian towns have or had a Kremlin) was rebuilt in brick in 
a sort of Gothic inspired by the Sforzesco Castle in Milan. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the Russians thought out 
their most vigorous and indigenous forms of architecture, when they 
interpreted, in brick dwellings and churches, the forms in wood which 
they enjoyed sculpting. So they had Pyramidal churches—they love 
the vertical—with cupolas, bulbous decorations, all translating this 
technique. 

At Rostov-Yaroslavsky and Donskoy the churches and palace are as 
typical of this interpretation as St. Basil’s is in Moscow. The latter was 
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built by two Russians who chose the pyramid as a basic axis and instead . 
of using symmetrical forms worked their unity through the balancing 
of masses ; scaling domes like fishes, and surmounting the bulbs with 
chains and crosses, running through tones of liquid gold to the colour 
and shapes of pineapples, onions and tulips. Here again, of civic 
architecture little is left, as so many palaces were made of wood and 
burnt down. The art of the Icon had its most splendid hour in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, culminating in Ushakov’s paint- 
ings, just as frescoes blossomed all over monastery walls from the 
twelfth century onward, until the seventeenth century, culminating in 
the riot of colourful saints and legends decorating Rostov-Yaroslavsky’s 
churches. None is more moving and ethereal than Andrei Rublev’s 
Transfiguration, painted in 1410, and culled from the great church of 
the Troitsa monastery, near Moscow. It hangs now in the Tretchakov 
Museum, in the capital. 

Orthodoxy and hierarchy rode out the storm until 1917. The Greek 
Church, in spite of its weakness, representing permanence and con- 
tinuity, retained the enthusiasm of the Russian people. The Church 
helped the State, as her doctrine legitimized and consecrated the 
Power of the Princes. Peter’s experiment checked this national 
efflorescence, imposing the discipline of classicism brought in by French 
and Italian architects. This classicism was alien to the Russian soul 
except for one characteristic : that it was interpreted by the lavish 
Tzars and Tzarinas on a vast scale, attuning their creations to the wide 
Neva and the immense vista of sky and plain. 

Since 1917 Russian architecture has again been in transition. In 
the ’twenties and ’thirties an attempt was made to build on ‘functional’ 
lines. But the official style is now Neo-Classical. At Kiev, features of 
the Ukrainian baroque blend well with the high modern flats; in 
Moscow there seems to be in the new University and the ‘tall build- 
ings’ a trend which, though reminiscent of American skyscrapers, is 
Russian in that it supremely disregards economy in space and spreads 
over the ground as well as soaring upwards in communion with the 
immense unbroken skyscapes. 


Lady Kelly, the wife of Sir David Kelly, took the photographs which follow. 
whilst her husband was British Ambassador to Russia, 1949-1951, and she 
enjoyed unique opportunities of photographing remarkable buildings. She is the 
author of ‘Turkish Delights, Mirror to Russia, and Picture Book of Russia. 
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Under its golden dome, crowned by a dove, St. Sophia, Novgorod (circa 
1045), is the purest Byzantine church in Russia. Surviving wars and 
invasions, it has now become, like so many other churches, a museum. 
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In the townlet of Suzdal, which once rivalled Moscow, are many derelict, 
crumbling religious buildings, such as the thirteenth-century Pokrovsky monas- 


tery shown here. Out of thirty-four small churches in Suzdal twenty are still 
standing, one of them, the Rozhdestvensky, being maintained as a museum. 





HE DONSKOY monastery in Moscow, half-way between 
those of Novo Spassky and Novo Dievitchy, was 
built in 1592 by Fyedor Ivannovitch to commemorate 


approaches to the Moskva river. Encompassed by 
massive red walls, with embrasures and powerful 
round turrets, Donskoy encloses a superb cathedral built in 1634 with 
a fine iconostasis and some frescoes. It is now a museum. Close by 
stands the so-called ‘pillarless’ church and the delightful Chapel of 
St. Nicolas pictured below. The bell tower is typical of the Moscovite 
style. The single dome of the chapel rises above the numerous 
‘kokochniki’ which festoon each other and are reminiscent of women’s 
former head-dress. The chapel is still used for worship. Many 
eighteenth-century tombs lie forlornly around, their urns and weeping 
angels striking an incongruous note in the typically Russian setting. 











UBBLE AND RUINS are all that is left of the eleventh- 
century Uspensky Sobor, the main church of the 
Lavra monastery in Kiev. It was blasted by the 
Germans in the nineteen-forties. Under the debris 
lie ancient frescoes, gold-and-silver plated doors, a 
J fine iconostasis, and the tomb of the Voyevoda 

Ostrozhsky, in the style of the Ukrainian Renaissance. A passage leads 
through a grotto to the Petchorsky monastery—an underground world 
of cells hewn in the clay ; founded in the eleventh century by the 
hermits Antonius and Theodosius. There the monks were buried 
until the invasion of Bata Khan the Tartar. Closed between the wars, 
these caves have always attracted many pilgrims. They are now 
reopened under the care of Greek Orthodox monks. Mounting guard 
over the ruins stands the belfry built by Rastrelli in 1735; two 
of its gradually narrowing four storeys appear on the right. 
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On the right is shown the 
porch of the thirteenth-cen- 
tury Church of St. John the 
Baptist at Rostov Jaroslavsky 
The heavy pillars are typical 
of Moscovite taste, translat- 
ing into brick the art of the 
wood-carver. Below are the 
exterior walls of the seven- 
teenth-century Kremlin. 















Seen through the arch 
is the Church of the 
Resurrection (circa 
1552) at Kolomenskoy. 
The base of the octa- 
gonal tower supporting 
the pyramid is flanked 
by three retreating rows 
of ‘kokochniki.’ As a 
contrast below is a cor- 
ner of the Agate Pa- 
vilion at Tsarskoye Selo, 
now ‘Pushkin.’? Small, 
supremely elegant, it 
was designed for 
Catherine the Great by 
a Scotsman, Charles 
Cameron. 











The Italian architect Rastrelli designed this convent and church of 
Smolny, in Leningrad. It was conceived on gigantic lines, and Rastrelli 
harmonized his ornate classical building to the width of the Neva which 
it overlooks. The Czarina Elizabeth used it as a retreat, and Catherine 
the Second made it into a select academy for the education of young 
ladies. Great wings in the same style flank the church, which is now a 
Soviet institution. 


@ UssIA borrowed her architecture, like her painting, 
decoration and ritual—both in Church and Court— 
from Byzantium. Hence the great rupture between 
Byzantium and Western Roman Europe created a 
cultural Iron Curtain between Russia and the West, a 
curtain which the Tartar invasion in the 1200’s made 
permanent. That Tartar occupation—for the best part of two centuries 
—cut the ties with Byzantium as well, and, still worse, destroyed all the 
institutions of the early Russian Republics and left behind it a general 
swamp of corruption, serfdom, and a despotism centred in Moscow. 
Amid the ruins, only the Byzantine Church and its special arts survived 
from the older, more civilized Russia, and this fact immensely streng- 
thened its hold on the mind and emotions of the people. So the style 
of the church buildings and the church icons became a consecrated 
tradition, static and fossilized, and there was no equivalent of the 
perpetual dynamic growth and progress which has always characterized 
the art of Europe. Where in Europe the Romanesque was gradually 
replaced by the successive periods of Gothic, and the Gothic was suc- 
ceeded by the Baroque in a sort of natural rhythm, keeping step with 
intellectual and social and political changes, in Russia the traditional 
type of building was followed, until the Classical Renaissance style of 
Europe was suddenly, abruptly, imported on the orders of the Western- 
izing autocrats—typical of Russia’s catastrophic, discontinuous story. 
The autocrats, from Peter to Nicholas I, made of Petersburgh a 
beautiful—if cold—classical city. But the art of Rome never, as the 
Byzantine had done, acclimatized itself; never awoke an answering 
echo in the primeval Russian soul, to which order and precision—in a 
word, Form—made no appeal. So it remained an exotic, uncongenial 
plant, exemplified in the huge costly churches like St. Isaac’s and the 
Kazan monastery church, or in the stucco palaces of the nobility along 
the lovely canals of Petersburgh. With a few exceptions—such as 
Rastrelli’s charming church on the summit dominating Kiev—the 
ordinary towns and villages, and Holy Moscow itself, continued to build 
their Byzantine churches, with their five cupolas, ‘kakochniks,’ and all, 
just as their ancestors had built them eight centuries before. Today the 
Great Classical churches, the palaces designed by the Italian and 
French Court architects, are all museums or in ruins ; and the new 
Neo-Classical buildings will probably share the future, whatever that 
may be, of the Marxist-Stalinist outlook of their creators. 
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A STREET IN SICILY 
by OLIVE COOK 


HE TOWN, built on the site of a Greek Acropolis, 
spreads along the crest of a great golden rock one 
thousand feet above the sea. The dry, stony beds of 
ancient rivers, the Hypsas and the Acragas, furrow 
‘the steep slopes that go down through groves of 
olive and almond to the ridge where the temples of 
Concordia, Giove, Aphrodite, Heracles and Castor and Pollux over- 
shadow the Lybian Ocean. It is autumn, and landscape, buildings and 
foliage make a harmony of yellow-ochre and brown, broken only by 
the muted green of prickly pears and palms at the foot of the city. 
There is but one level street in the town, a narrow thoroughfare 
running from the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele to the abrupt eastern 
precipices of the Agrigentine hill. In the Piazza, where palm trees and 
trellises entwined with large, trumpet-shaped flowers of brilliant 
ultramarine make patches of shade, two carabinieri show off their 
handsome uniforms and gesticulate with white-gloved hands, and 
four or five pretty horse-drawn cabs wait hopefully for fares. A group 
of young men sit in the open-air café in the middle of the square drink- 
ing ice-cold, almond-flavoured goat milk. At their feet are scores of 
pigeons, beautiful birds with marbled, irridescent plumage and tufted 
legs, who keep their expressionless eyes fixed on the bags of monkey nuts 
the young men have just bought from three ragged urchins. They spit 
out the shells, heedless of the pigeons, engrossed in a discussion about a 
local election. Will Borsellino be returned yet again? A cart drawn 
by a sturdy donkey clatters across the Piazza. The driver urges the 
beast forward with cracking whip and the harsh, sobbing cry in a 
minor key which is one of the most characteristic of Sicilian sounds. 
On the far side of the square he pulls up, where a woman with negroid 
features and a swarthy complexion is selling eggs and fowls for the table. 
The hens have been brought alive to market and, tied by the legs, lie 
disconsolately on the hot, dusty pavement. It is possible now to 
examine the brightly painted designs which completely cover the little 
cart. They are carried out in much the style of Pollock’s toy theatre 
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prints and represent the successive scenes of a great legendary battle 
between the Carthaginians and the Romans. Each scene is framed by 
bands of orange and sprays of flowers and the tailboard is adorned with 
two vigorous profile heads with black, wavy tresses like the heads on 
Greek pots, while the back axle of the cart sports the carved figures of 
St George and the Dragon. 

The driver dismounts and looks on while a customer, a black- 
shawled, black-dressed elderly woman approaches the egg seller. She 
closely scrutinizes the eggs, shakes them, holds them one after another 
to her ear, inspects the poor, inert hens and finally refuses to pay the 
price asked. A terrific argument ensues ; passers-by are begged for 
their opinion ; they stop and are soon thoroughly enjoying the dispute ; 
the driver now handles the eggs, and pronounces his opinion in 
deafening tones: they are too dear. But the egg woman is well able to 
hold her own, and the customer has still not succeeded in beating her 
down when we leave the Piazza and enter the main street. 

It is so confined that though the high buildings reflect the strong 
light the pavement is always cool and shadowy. Vehicles seldom 
come this way, but the street is thronged with jostling pedestrians and 
buzzes with the excited, staccato sounds of their voices. At first it is 
impossible to look at anything but the crowd. Its aspect is indeed 
singular, for it consists almost entirely of men and boys. They stroll 
arm in arm or in straggling rows of five and six, while those who are 
too, old to join them sit in the doorways and air their views to anyone 
who will listen. Although many of the men are unemployed they are 
all extremely cheerful and they are dressed in smart suits of doubtful 
taste ; the overfine weaves, the colours, too light and too bright, the 
cut which emphasizes their effeminately mobile hips, and the flowing 
silk ties of American design contrast oddly with the rough, dirty caps 
which most of them favour. 

There is only one person in sight whose garments show signs of 
poverty, the town beggar who has stretched himself beneath the 
massive, escutcheoned arch of the mansion where Marchese Borsellino 
lives with his aged mother. The beggar is a man of great size with 
fine, bronzed features, long white hair and a thick snowy beard ; his 
coat is shapeless and the colour of dust, his sandals are held together 
with pieces of rope. As we step forward to hand him a few lire a boy 
in a white overall emerges from Café Roma opposite carrying a tray 
on which are two minute cups of black coffee for the Marchese. The 
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boy’s appearance is arresting even among so many strange and striking: 
faces. He looks like a classical Greek with his delicately boned, oval 
head, short, straight nose and curving lips. He has jet black, smooth 
hair and large, almond-shaped black eyes and his expression is 
extraordinarily gentle. Yet a moment later he is swearing uncouthly 
at the beggar blocking his way. The old man retaliates in stronger 
terms and instantly an altercation begins in which everyone within 
shouting distance takes the liveliest part, the boy meanwhile balancing 
his tray with perfect self-possession. At last the beggar drags himself 
up, moves a yard or two farther up the street and settles himself in a 
niche, the upper part of which is decorated with a seventeenth-century 
fresco of the Virgin in faded red and blue. A voluptuous hexagonal 
moulding frames the painting; bold acanthus ornaments, rosettes 
and volutes swirl towards the top of the niche and clamber about a 
shield upon which perches a griffin whose claws are five-fingered 
leaves. 

Nearly every building is thus robustly embellished. Cornucopias 
spill peaches and pomegranates about doors and windows ; broken 
pediments terminate in three dimensional clusters of flowers ; writhing 
Baroque columns keep company with grave, fluted pillars 
which have survived from ancient Agrigento ; lascivious heads with 
bulging eyes and drooling mouths leer from the brackets beneath 
overhanging balconies, the ironwork of which displays endless variations 
on the themes of twist and curve. Sometimes the balconies and the 
walls beside them are hung with melons, and very often the black- 
clad women of the town, who are kept in strict seclusion, come out on 
the balconies and watch the bustle below. 

A few dark, female figures with black veils over their heads thread 
their way unobtrusively in and out of the shops which line both sides 
of the street. There are greengrocers’ shops bulging with fruit : 
bananas, pink, yellow and green melons, long oval tomatoes, tiny 
grapes, figs, rosy prickly pears, black olives and curiously pale oranges ; 
there are provision stores whose small windows are hung with trans- 
parent bags of macaroni in many varieties of shape, smooth and ridged 
tubes, Venus’ ears, scallops and cowries, spheres, stars and wheels ; 
there are butchers’ shops black with flies and white marble, net-hung . 
interiors where exotic fish lie piled : gleaming, peacock-blue creatures 
with scarlet-rimmed eyes and narrow, sharp swords for mouths, 
mottled flat fish of enormous span, fat yellow and black striped fish, 
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The main street (above) showing the pre- 
dominantly male population; a side stair 
(right) ; an egg seller in the piazza (below) at 
Agrigento. 
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A child’s funeral 





St. Maria Dolorosa terminates the street; a rough track to the right of the church 
(below, right) leads to the last few dwellings. A funeral is passing. 


Ms 2 


A side alley 


The end of the town and a view of Montaperto ’ 





grey and red mullet and baby octopuses whose thin tentacles still 
wriggle and whose brilliant, prominent eyes seem to flash with disturb- 
ing comprehension. 

A stationer has filled his little window with sentimental, crudely 
coloured prints of saints, angels, Sacred Hearts and Scottie dogs ; 
with models in cork and in marble of the Temples and with postcards 
of glossy red roses and lovers of the twenties dallying amid classical 
ruins. Roll upon roll of elegant materials can be descried in the 
cavernous gloom of the draper’s making a glowing background for a 
display of old-fashioned ladies’ underwear and patterned curtain 
muslins such as have not been seen in England for thirty years or more. 
Rich scents issue from the double columned portal of the barber’s and 
the open door permits a glimpse of youths not only being shaved but 
unashamedly yielding their luxuriant, oily locks to the curling tongs. 
A street vendor has set up his stall by the barber’s shop. Under a sheet 
of glass he exhibits cheap but charming jewellery, pretty necklaces and 
ear-rings of shells and mother-o’-pearl ; strings of white and crimson 
beads ; metal chains whose links are crabs, the arms of Agrigento ; 
heavy rings wrought into the shapes of goat and bull heads or set with 
green glass ; tie pins surmounted by shining eagles, sphinxes, mermaids 
or sea-horses ; and statuettes of the Virgin with crowns of tinsel and 
sparkling dresses. 

- But the most exciting shop of all is the Daniotionte s. Rows of glass 
elves fill the tall, narrow window and upon them is set out as though 
they were groups of porcelain a dazzling array of sugar figures. ‘They 
include characters from the Sicilian puppet plays, Rinaldo and 
Orlando, kings and princesses, stiffly standing or galloping on prancing 
white steeds ; clowns, acrobats and dancing girls ; cyclists and foot- 
ballers ; and fierce bandits with twirling moustaches and raised pistols. 
The knights’ armour and the trappings of their horses are carried out 
in the most elaborately patterned sugar piping. All the figures are 
vividly coloured with vegetable dyes, lime-green, scarlet and purple, 
pink and magenta, with white, gold and silver trimmings. Each work 
is mounted on a cardboard base which the confectioner drapes with 
white paper cut by himself into an astonishing diversity of fanciful 
designs. Lying on the shelves among the figures are numbers of sugar 
disks, coloured bright pink and green with heads boldly outlined upon 
them in black in exactly the style of an Etruscan wall-painting. These 
wares are so friable they crumble at a touch, and they sell quickly. 
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Every three or four days, therefore, the sugar artist, who so closely 
resembles the stuccoists of eighteenth-century Agrigento, must 
replenish his shelves, always with subtle alterations in the minor 
details of the stock characters and generally with the addition of some 
new, preposterous figure from modern life. 

Just beyond the confectioner’s there is a gap in the street and a steep 
flight of steps forms a side alley leading up to the monastery of San 
Spirito, Except for a few children the alley is deserted, for steps are not 
congenial to the promenader. Balconies and doorways disclose the 
same richness as in the main street, but the houses wear a neglected 
look. The stucco has peeled from the golden stone which in some 
places has begun to disintegrate and reveals tiny shells embodied in 
the tufa. Women put out sheets to dry on ropes stretched along the 
walls and two of them peer shyly at us through an arch which is like 
the doorway ofa stable. The light falls on numbers of cages fastened 
to the walls on either side of the stairway. Captive tits and finches sit 
mute or break into a brief cascade of notes as sad as the silence of the 
Sicilian landscape where no songbird survives. 

The fagade of the Chiesa del Purgatorio next looms upon the main 
street, its lofty door flanked by over life-size, wildly gesticulating female 
saints and twisted columns. Beside the church is a small, three-sided 
paved space from which a flight of steps again leads to the upper part 
of the town. At the foot of these steps, surmounted by an antique 
recumbent marble lion, gleaming with white tiles and seldom used, is 
Agrigento’s only public lavatory. It was a gift to the citizens from 
Signor Hardcastle, an English engineer who spent the last part of his 
life in Agrigento and devoted his fortune to the excavation of the Greek 
remains and to the re-erection of the eight columns of the Temple of 
Heracles. Signor Hardcastle became unexpectedly penniless during 
the slump of 1929 ; the state of dependence on a Sicilian friend tom 
which he was reduced was more than he could bear, and he died in the 
cypress-shaded asylum outside the town he had so greatly benefited. 

As we remark on the lion’s dejected attitude the side door of the 
church bursts open and a funeral procession streams out. Funerals 
occur with remarkable frequency in Agrigento. Scarcely a day passes 
without a summons to the death mass from the sombre, deep-voiced — 
single bell of one or other of the many churches ;_ the black bordered 
notices pasted up at intervals along the main street to announce the 
demise of Agrigentians follow each other in almost daily succession. 
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These notices give a brief account ofthe dead person’s station and 
character and, unless there is some grave reason for its omission, add 
that he died consoled by the Catholic faith. 

The service which has just been held in the Chiesa del Purgatorio 
solemnized the death of a little girl, whose name, Antonietta Scorza in 
- Longi, wreathed about with daisies we have observed several times in 
the course of our walk. The tiny coffin, covered with flaming zinnias 
and roses, is placed on the sable funeral car, and a uniformed official, 
walking beside it, clears a passage for it in the crowded street. It is 
followed by a procession of children dressed all in white with transparent 
wings attached to their backs. They look angelic but they begin to 
chatter as soon as they are out of church and some of them break out of 
line and are already half way towards a sweet shop before the priest 
can bring them to order. | 

Shortly after passing Il Purgatorio the street bends very slightly to 
the right and threads, one after the other, two minute squares, each 
not more than thirty yards across. The first of these is dominated 
by the town theatre, the Pirandello, a Renaissance building with a 
colonnaded courtyard adorned by copies of antique statues. A peep 
at the eighteenth-century interior reveals a horse-shoe shape with 
tiers of boxes magnificently decorated with painted swags of flowers, 
scrolls and arabesques and a proscenium adorned with crowned and 
sceptred figures sporting amid orderly waves, masks, cornucopias, 
garlands and musical instruments. The Pirandello is now a cinema 
and every evening those elegant boxes are filled with ruffianly, capped 
figures looking down on continuously shifting rows of men and boys, 
chatting, smoking, chewing, standing, strolling and, when the film 
engages their attention, shouting with excitement. 

There is nothing in the second square which immediately catches the 
eye, but an inconspicuous building on the left houses an outstanding 
collection of Greek antiquities, all excavated at Agrigento. Not a 
sound from the busy street penetrates the stillness of the museum and 
the sensation of removal from the pains and turmoil of living, of 
momentary transportation to ancient Agrigento is heightened by the 
enchanting little courtyard from which the galleries open. It lies in a 
twilight of shadow except for one corner where a shaft of brightness 
falls on a vine-covered wall and a pile of stained marble fragments, 
broken columns, Ionic capitals, a gigantic, faintly smiling, bearded 
head, a winged foot, the heads of horses and dismembered limbs. 
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The relics of Agrigento’s antiquity are so abundant that the display ‘ 
cases cannot contain them and they crowd together everywhere 
against walls and under tables. They are eloquent of the life of that 
earlier ‘loveliest city of mortals’ as Pindar called Agrigento. The 
inhabitants, we are told, ‘ever delighted in feasts and dances and music, 
in frequent changes of clothing, and hot baths and love and sleep’ and 
hundreds of vases and figurines show them pursuing these pleasures. 
They are not profound or passionate works, but charming expressions 
of delight in everyday experiences. Upon large red-figured vases are 
portrayed a woman playing a pipe to a slender youth who reclines on 
boldly patterned cushions on a high sofa, warriors dancing to the 
sound of pipes, a centaur carrying off a maiden followed by her frantic 
lover brandishing a club, a fat little woman sitting in a bath with a 
dish of sweets in one hand and a man perched on a column drying 
himself. 

Among the most striking of the statuettes are a woman feeding her 
child, a man stretched out in sleep, a woman bathing, another fastening 
her dress and a man sitting underneath a great flat-eared horse examin- 
ing one of its legs. Only a few rapt heads of priestesses and a few vase 
drawings of youths offering libations and sacrifices, of women bearing 
lamps and torches and frenzied, caduceus-swinging routs recall the 
fact that Agrigento was a centre of the mystery cults. It is melancholy 
but not surprising to learn that these ancient hedonists who, Diodorus 
tells us, considered it ‘a disturbance to their ease and repose’ when in a 
time of extreme danger those on guard were deprived of all comfort 
but ‘a bed, a tent, a woollen mantle and two pillows,’ fell a prey to 
the Carthaginians, Himilco and Hannibal. All these sweet reminders 
which we see before us of the lives of fifth century Agrigentians were 
obliterated and forgotten when the city was abandoned to the enemy. 
More than two thousand years passed before they were brought to 
light once more to play a chastened, limited, prisoner’s part in their 
place of origin. 

After this poignant encounter with the past we emerge again into 
the street. We have now left the more fashionable busy end and 
approach a quarter where strangers are so seldom seen that we are 
eyed from every door and window and eventuaily followed by about 
half a dozen men and boys whistling, snapping their fingers, occa- 
sionally asking for alms and guessing loudly and wildly at our 
nationality. ‘Siete francesi, siete chinesi ?” they scream. The way is 
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for a time even narrower than before. Only two or three feet separate 
the overhanging balconies, the ironwork of which is here of intricate 
Oriental design. The tortuous flights of steps which go down to the left 
and up to the right of the street lose themselves in the dusk of low, 
tunnel-like arches. ‘The shops have almost ceased, but one little 
- window is bright with the red embroidered trappings and gay tassels 
worn by all the mules and donkeys, and suddenly a garish light shatters 
the obscurity of the street and the air quivers with the incongruous 
song of an American crooner. It is a radio store with door agape and 
six blinding, shadeless electric light bulbs dangling in its confined, 
vibrating interior. A smiling, fat man with spectacles and crimped 
hair sits in his shirt sleeves amid the glare and three boys stare fascinated 
at the source of the horrible din. 

A few paces beyond a house decorated with a large fresco of the 
Madonna and Child behind a thick iron grille the street broadens out ; 
it is no longer paved, but merely a sandy track terminating in the 
church of Santa Maria Dolorosa. The afternoon light begins to fail 
and naked, low-powered bulbs shine out from the houses, whose 
ornamental features are more than ever Moorish. Rich horseshoe 
shaped mouldings surround many of the windows and doors. We 
glance into one of the illuminated rooms. It is scarcely high enough for 
a man to stand upright and is half occupied by a vast bed, the hand- 
some white-embroidered counterpane of which is irregularly dotted 
with hundreds of motionless black flies. Above the bed hangs a blue 
and white tinselled picture of the Virgin with a bunch of faded flowers 
in a glass jar on a ledge in front of it. Upon the pale blue wall opposite 
the door is a crude fresco, a still life of melons, grapes, pears, walnuts 
and a bottle of wine. There are four women in the room. One, younger 
then the rest, with small eyes, high cheek bones and a beautiful neck 
like a column, sits sewing on a stool with her back against the side of 
the bed. The others are grouped idly near the door eating olives round 
a rough table. They are all dressed in black, but one, a little old 
light-boned lady, resplendent in a starched,white headdress worn like 
a medieval wimple. The women get up and stare at us and the old 
one implores us with a charming smile to accept some olives anda 
piece of rye bread, holding them out in a thin, dirty hand. All the 
immense heat of the day seems to be stored up in that low room and the 
occupants perspire freely and brush flies from their clothes and faces. 
But the nauseating smell of that interior is not human. It is the strong, 
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unforgettable smell of goats. Every evening, according to age-old 
custom, the goats which have been grazing all day in the almond 
groves are driven into the town for protection and spend the night 
under the same roof as their masters. The first flock of goats is even 
now returning from below, their light, brittle hooves tap-tapping on 
the steps as they mount towards the street. They are unlike any goats 
we have ever seen. Of unusual size, they are sandy coloured like the 
landscape and their long, perfectly straight horns are twisted like 
Baroque columns or like the horn of the fabulous unicorn. 

By Santa Maria Dolorosa a precipitous path shoots down the side 
of the cliff upon‘which Agrigento stands. A few dwellings, the last of 
the town, cling about the path, extraordinary structures whose lower 
storeys are caves cut in the rock. They command a magnificent view. 
Far below, at the foot of the vertiginous slope, a river foams along a 
deep cleft in the bare, yellow earth. On the opposite side of the water 
two great crags attract the eye, one crowned with the white walls of a 
medieval ruin, the other the perch of a tiny village. Behind them 
range upon range of beautiful conical mountains rise against a back- 
ground of clear sky and, on the left, the sea. As we gaze at this noble 
landscape approaching dusk changes the near outcrops of rock from 
gold to purple-brown and the mountains, the sea and the sky take on 
the intense, unearthly blue of a Poussin background, a donkey brays 
in the absolute hush and winking lights bejewel the little rock-girt 
village of Montaperto. 
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WHAT MUSIC? 


by LAURENCE WHISTLER 


WHAT Music—throat on ripening throat ; 
Flute, clarinet, bassoon— 

When out of humbled hills afloat 

Buds the enormous moon ? 


One horn alone! One lowing horn, 
Well-nourished, ample, round : 
Archaic utterance of the corn : 

All Ceres in gold sound ! 


But having stalked into the sky, 
The sauntering glory there 

Offers the downward-listening eye 
A full orchestral air. 


Past midnight, where the cistern spills, 
Plucked fiddles glimmer thin ; 

Then through the dingy glass of mills 
Dull drums of white come in— 


Make a bald statement—fade as quick. 
And still the movement brings 

New surfaces to light, scored thick 

For oboe-fingerings . . . 


Diminuendo, then. A pause. 

Moon drops. The movement's done. 
Silence. And after, like applause, 
The thunders of the sun. 
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WELL-HEADS OF VENICE 


by ROBERT GIBBINGS 


WCQ H\ USKIN DESCRIBED the marble well-heads of Venice 
\ x as ‘some of the most superb examples of Venetian 
aN sculpture,’ likening them to ‘colossal capitals of 
) pillars, with foliage at the angles and the shield of 

‘the family upon their sides.’ The simile of capitals 

of of pillars is apposite, but the remainder of the 

description gives no idea of the variations of decoration on these well- 
heads, variations as diverse as the situation in which the wells are found. 
In almost every square, courtyard and garden in Venice they are to be 
seen, for until about a century ago, when a modern system of water 
supply was introduced from the mainland, they alone supplied the 
fresh water needs of that island community. They were as artificial 
as Venice herself, that miracle of palaces, churches and other achieve- 
ments in stone, built on nothing more substantial than wooden piles 
driven into the clay subsoil of the lagoon. 

The first requisite in the construction of these wells was an excava- 
tion to a depth of about twenty-five feet over an area as large as the 
courtyard or garden would permit. This was then floored and lined 
with a layer of impermeable clay and, after a central hollow shaft of 
porous brick had been built within to form a reservoir, was filled in 
with gravel and sand to ground level. The paving common to all 
streets and squares in Venice was then added, but in this case it was 
laid in such a way that all water falling on it would find its way to 
perforated stones, through which it could trickle into the sand and 
gravel beneath. Thence, filtered, it would percolate through the porous 
bricks into the well itself and there await the bucket which by means of 
chain and pulley would bring it to the surface. In times of drought, 
water was brought in barrels from the mainland and spilled on to the 
paving, from whence it followed the same course as did the blessing 
from heaven and, brackish as it may once have been, was sparkling 
when again, in due course, it reached the surface. 







The photographs on pages 118-120 are by Osvaldo Bohm 
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A writer in 1267 called 
Venice ‘the fairest, noblest 
and pleasantest city in the 
world, filled with all beauty 
and excellence,’ and the 
well-heads may be regarded 
as some of its lesser adorn- 
ments. ‘This one, from the 
courtyard of a hospital, with 
its foliated corners and 
shield of -arms, answers 
exactly to Ruskin’s descrip- 
tions and _ illustrates the 
classic simplicity and _per- 
fection of many. 





This well in the Campo Ss. 
Giovanni e Paolo is close 
beside the Colleoni statue by 
Verrochio, erected in 1496, 
probably the finest eques- 
trian portrait in the world. 
It is related that the church 
from which the square takes 
its name, and where many | 
of the doges lie buried, was 
founded in 1234 by the Doge 
Giacomo Tiepolo after he 
had seen in a vision the 
neighbouring piazza filled 
with flowers and doves wear- 
ing crowns of gold, and two 
angels perfuming the air 
with golden censers. 






As in much of the architec- 
ture of Venice, one sees in 
this example the influence of 
Byzantium. For centuries 
the island republic had close 
connections with Constanti- 
nople. After the great 
fire of 976, in which the 
original church of St. Mark 
and the ducal palace were 
destroyed, it was from Con-’ 
stantinople that architects 
and artists were brought for 
the rebuilding. Every mer: 
chant trading in the Levant 
had orders to bring back 
works of art wherewith to 
decorate their city. 





One of the simpler forms of 
well-head that may be seen 
in any square. The amphora 
is a favourite and appro- 
priate ornament. As with 
many of the other wells, 
small circular basins have 
been cut in the corners of 
the step. “They are for the 
birds,’ I was told. People 
drawing water poured there- 
in a small libation, for had 
not St. Francis spent a while 
in Venice and communed 
with the birds ? The bronze 
tripod.on the top formed a 
rest for that half of the cover 
which opened on its hinges. 
Though these wells no 
longer provide water, they 
still act as centres for gossip, 
and it is seldom of an even- 
ing that women may not be 
seen beside them, or youths 
sitting on their rim. 


Known as ‘the upside-down 
well-head.’? In course of 
construction the upper sur- 
face of this marble became 
so badly chipped that it was 
decided to set it with its 
unbroken surface upper- 
most. Formerly in the Corte 
Battagia, it is now in the 
Archaeological Museum. 
The photograph shows 
clearly the bevelling of the 
surrounding pavement to 
lead the water towards the 
perforated slabs. 





From the Palazzo Loredan 
which, though less con- 
spicuous than many of the 
two hundred palaces that 
line the Grand Canal, is 
considered by some authori- 
ties to be the most beautiful 
of them all. Leonardo 
Loredan, who built this 
palace, was Doge of Venice 
from 1501-1521, and it is 
from his well-known por- 
trait by Bellini now hanging 
in the National Gallery in 
London that we have be- 
come familiar with the 
statesman who, after the 
League of Cambrai in 1508- 
1509, had the prudence and 
strength to withstand all 
Europe. 





From the courtyard of S. 
Samuele, this well-head also, 
shows strong Byzantine in- 
fluence. In contrast with 
the richness of the carving 
the cover is merely of wood. 
More often than not the 
covers are of bronze, and 
sometimes, as an alternative, 
elaborate iron grilles afford 
protection. 





DOWN IN THE DARK 


A Subterrestrial Excursion by 


pamela Gere ROL 


NLESS THEY FEEL A morbid desire to indulge their 
fears vicariously, this is not a subject for the claustro- 
phobic. Rather do I address myself to those kindred 
spirits who find any dark hole in the ground an 
irresistible temptation to exploration. I believe my 
weakness is shared by a numerous, though almost 
exclusively male, company. Yet here I can only conjecture. No 

statistics are available, because my dark subject has never, so far 
as I know, been charted by psychologists or surveyors of eccentricity 
and aberration. So our cult remains anonymous, unrecognized and 

completely unorganized, a circumstance which in these days is surely 
refreshing. We are represented by no learned society, and we are 
individually nameless. If I coin the word ‘Subterrestrial’ I would 
emphasize that it is purely for convenience and that if any fellow 
enthusiast writes to me to suggest the formation of a Subterrestrial 

Society his letter will go unanswered. 

_ At this point I shall be told that I am wrong ; that I have forgotten 
the Pot-holing Clubs which explore the great Pennine faults and the 

speleologists who fathom the caverns of Mendip or Dordogne. But I 

reply that these are specialists, and that your true Subterrestrial is 

more catholic in his tastes. He does not exclude, indeed he prefers, the 
man-made tunnel, because he is a Romantic, in the Gothick tradition. 

Where caves are concerned he is more interested in legends about 

smugglers than in geological facts. 

A serious disciple of Freud once told me that my interest in this 
subject was due to a subconscious desire to return to the womb. I am 
prepared to concede that my childhood envy for the abode of Beatrix 
Potter’s Mrs Thomasina Tittlemouse or the snug homes of Mole and 
Badger in The Wind in the Willows may have had such a secret cause, 
but further than this I will not go. I am no defeatist, and would hotly 
deny that my adult weakness for the subterranean is due to any desire 
either to return whence I came or to seek a premature grave. Surely 
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it is not necessary to evolve morbid and high-falutin psychological ° 
theories to explain the attraction of the hole in the ground. Its darkness 
is awful in that strict and proper sense in which our ancestors used the 
word ; it represents the unknown and the mysterious which, since 
time began, have inspired fear in us, yet at the same time an insatiable 
curiosity. For who knows what may lie within: lost treasure ; rich 
ores ; primeval monsters ; dwarfs; dragons ; the ghosts of buried 
miners, and other even more questionable and horrid shapes ? A whole 
book could be devoted to Subterrestrial mythology and literature, 
from the innumerable legends of fairy hills, and such creatures as the 
Knockers of Snowdonia of whom we read in Aylwin, to King Solomon’s 
Mines, Buchan’s The Watcher on the Threshold or Conan Doyle’s The 
Terror of Blue Fohn Gap. | 

The prevalence of ‘secret passage’ legends in England is the most 
convincing evidence for the extent and antiquity of the subterrestrial 
cult. They are as numerous as the beds in which the first Queen 
Elizabeth is reputed to have slept. “They do say there’s a secret passage 
running from here to the church.’ How many of us, as we are conducted 
round the old manor house, have heard these magic words attributed 
to the oracular ‘they’? The church in question may be a mile away 
and on the top of a hill or across a river, but how willingly do we 
suspend our disbelief! ‘The old monks’ are almost invariably held 
responsible for these secret ways, but it is not until afterwards, when we 
are away from the spell of our guide, that we begin to wonder why 
these men of God should have undertaken such heroic feats of engineer- 
ing in order to travel under cover from church to manor, or how they 
contrived to keep their construction secret. If we are to believe all 
these legends, moles were no more industrious tunnellers than the 
medieval monastic orders. Mr Granville Squiers, in his standard 
work on secret hiding places (a closely allied subject), has said the last 
apt words on this particular branch of subterrestrial lore. ‘If,’ he 
writes, ‘Every alleged secret tunnel in England existed this country 
would resemble a Gruyére cheese.’ Mr Squiers speaks with authority, 
for he investigated scores of passage legends, and proved that they had 
but one foundation in fact, and that the fact was of a singularly 
unromantic kind. The secret passages (if they existed at all) proved to ~ 
be blocked up and disused portions of medieval sewers, which led down 
from manor house to moat or nearby river, and were frequently made 
large enough to allow a servant to pass through them and clean them out. 
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When Mr Squiers published this result of his researches he dealt 
romance a bitter blow, but fortunately the industrial revolution with 
its labyrinthine mines and its canal and railway tunnels has provided 
many other subterranean ways for exploration. What the medieval 
church failed to achieve, except by hearsay, the coal miner has made 
an accomplished fact. Yet, with rare exceptions, his efforts do not 
attract us. They are set in unromantic surroundings and are too full of 
activity to impart the desired atmosphere of mystery. The subterrestrial 
connoisseur requires that a mine should be deserted and placed in some 
wild and lonely setting. Old copper, lead and tin mines admirably 
fulfil such conditions because these minerals were worked in some of the 
loneliest and most desolate country in Britain. 

On the stone-walled uplands of the Peak, in the mountainous heart 
of wildest Wales, near the Devil’s Chair on the Shropshire Stiperstones, 
or strung along the windswept moorland spine of Cornwall, you will 
find marked on ordnance survey maps the words ‘Old Mine,’ or 
perhaps ‘Lead Mines (disused).’ Even these printed words, standing 
alone amongst closely set contour lines, suggest to the imagination 
sinister possibilities and impart a certain frisson. But how much more 
effective is the actuality: a smokeless chimney stack of weathered 
stone, pointing a warning finger over some high moorland shoulder ; a 
lofty, empty engine-house where once a ponderous beam winding 
engine laboured, or a row of deserted miners’ cottages ; all abandoned 
to the merciless erosion of the fidget-fingered wind and the tenancy of 
mountain sheep. And about them we find the dripping caverns or 
vertiginous shafts leading who knows whither and harbouring who 
knows what. Often these old mines are too inaccessible to attract the 
scavenging scrap metal dealer ; so tools or rusty machines still survive, 
relics eloquent of bygone activity. 

Lead mining in Britain has always been a gambler’s trade, for the 
lodes are elusive and fickle, and the search for them fraught with 
hazard. An underground river broke into the ill-starred Speedwell 
Mine in the High Peak, flooding the workings and ruining its pro- 
prietors. Now you may row in a boat through its drowned galleries to 
inspect the great fault where the torrent plunges into a fearsome chasm, 
filling the mine with the thunderous reverberations of its fall. Not far 
away from the Speedwell is the famous Blue John Mine, where, it is 
said, that unique mineral has been worked since Roman times. In its 
dark depths the veins of Blue John gleam like sapphires in the torchlight. 
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BOTALLACK MINE, ST. JUST Lithograph by T. Picken after Philip Mitchell 


In romantic and evocative names the tin and copper mines of 
Cornwall excel: Wheal Busy, Wheal Rose, Wheal Fortune, Ting 
Tang. But most romantic of all in fact as well as in name is the 
Botallack Mine in the furthest west near Cape Cornwall. Its workings 
extend far under the sea, and its engine-house occupies so improbable 
and precarious an eyrie in the cliffs that it looks as though it must surely 
be swept away by the tremendous seas which the Atlantic gales hurl 
upon that savage coast. Yet its ruins remain, scarcely distinguishable 
now from the jagged rocks around it. Our illustration, a lithograph by a 
little known artist of the forties, shows the Botallack Mine in its heyday, 
its chimneys plumed with smoke. No gentle ghosts haunt the forgotten 
galleries of such mines as this, for, until they were tamed by the reform- 
ing zeal of John Wesley, the Cornish Tinners were as wild and rugged 
as their coast, and, as many a luckless mariner discovered, no more 
merciful to the ship in distress. When the famous firm of Boulton & 
Watt exported some of their first steam engines to these mines they 
suffered from mysterious mechanical ailments until the Company’s 
resident engineer, Richard Murdock, discovered that the Cornish 
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-nginemen were eating the grease supplied for their lubrication. His 
urgent message to the Soho Foundry to add something noxious to the 
next consignment put an end to the trouble. Nevertheless, many 
subsequent improvements in the steam engine were due to the ingenuity 
of the ‘Adventurers’ of these Cornish mines, for they were situated so 
far from coal supplies that the fuel was very dear and it became vital 
to seek the utmost efficiency and economy in working. Richard 
Trevithick was the greatest but by no means the only engineering 
genius who learned his craft in the Cornish mines. 

Many parts of the highlands of North and Central Wales are 
honeycombed with the workings of old mines. Mines for lead, copper, 
manganese and gold, you will find them in Snowdonia, around the 
Rhinog Mountains in the ancient kingdom of Ardudwy, in the Rheidol 
valley and beside the old coach road to Aberystwyth. Slate quarrries, 
too, frequently tunnel far underground, such tunnels leading to 
subterranean chambers of impressive size. One of the cherished 
memories of my boyhood is of climbing into an empty slate truck and 
travelling through what seemed to me miles of echoing darkness into 
the bowels of the Berwyn Mountains behind a miniature steam loco- 
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motive. This was at the Glynceiriog Slate Quarry, closed now these 
many years. Probably its workings have fallen in by now, for the slate . 
strata is notoriously treacherous. 

As most people know, various items of royal jewellery, including the 
Regalia with which the Prince of Wales is ceremonially invested at 
Caernarvon Castle, are made of Welsh gold. But very few realize how 
rich the yield of the Welsh mines once was. This is surely surprising, 
for of all metals gold is the most useless and yet the most alluring, its 
pursuit attended by the most drama, violence and tragedy. “There's 
gold in them there hills’-—we associate the phrase with the American 
Middle West, with the Yukon, Australia or South Africa, but never 
with Wales. For who has heard of Clogau or Gwynfynydd ?* Yet 
these two mines had their ‘bonanzas.’ In 1903, 11,461 tons of ore from 
Gwynfynydd yielded 2,868 ounces of gold, while in the following year 
the Clogau Mine replied with 14,384 tons, which yielded no less than 
18,417 ounces of gold, valued, at that time, at £3 16s. 5d. per ounce. 
This ore was, even by world standards, exceptionally rich, but alas, 
Welsh gold, like Welsh lead, is elusive. When a rich ‘shoot’ such as this 
was worked out the miners might labour for a twelvemonth before 
making another strike. 

No gold is being mined in Wales today. Clogau, which lies a little 
to the north of the Dolgelley-Barmouth road, and Gwynfynydd are 
silent and deserted, along with the other twenty-two mines which were 
working in this area at the height of the gold rush. In 1934 an Adven- 
turer from London made a bid to re-open Gwynfynydd Mine and built 
a large new mill there for treating the ore. No sooner was it completed 
than it was burnt to the ground. By the irony of fate the few miners 
who continued to work after this disaster struck a ‘shoot’ so rich that a 
single ton of ore yielded 18 ounces of gold. But the luckless Adventurer 
had lost both his heart and his capital in the fire. The rich level became 
flooded, and for lack of money to pump it out the mine had to be 
abandoned once more. The locals will tell you that visible gold glitters 
in the drowned, dark heart of Gwynfynydd Mine, but, although there 
are recurrent rumours of re-opening, the years slide by and no one 
accepts the old mine’s challenge. 

A wild, fascinating place today is Gwynfynydd, accessible only by a 
rough track which threads the narrow upper valley of the Mawddach. 
The ruins of the new mill, charred roof beams still lying where they 


* Pronounced ‘clogai’ and gwynvuneth.’ 
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Aquatint by J. CG. Stadler after R. RK. Porter 





fell, stand at the point where the River Mawddach is joined by a 
tributary stream, the Cain. Both descend to this confluence by 
tremendous waterfalls, Rhaiadr Mawddach and Pistyll-y-Cain, which 
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fill their narrow defiles with spray and thunder and would make 
Gwynfynydd a place of holiday pilgrimage were it not so inaccessible 
and so little known. Further up the Mawddach is the mine itself, 
with its ruined buildings and its tunnels leading into the mountains. 
Beside the entrance to one of these tunnels is the strong room where 
the gold-bearing ore was stored. A forbidding iron door, which once 
saw service at the old gaol at Dolgelley, guards its entrance, but now 
someone has knocked a hole through the immensely thick wall, 
presumably in the vain hope that some treasure still remained. I went 
into the dark of the tunnel, and I have before me as I write a small 
piece of ore that I brought away as a memento of the occasion. As I 
turn it over in the lamplight, small yellow flecks gleam and glitter. I 
like to think that they are gold, though I suspect that they are merely 
pyrites—‘fool’s gold,’ as the old miners called it. 

Canal tunnels are as tempting to the explorer as old mines, and 
sometimes the two are closely related. When James Brindley built his 
first canal from the Duke of Bridgewater’s coal mines at Worsley to 
Manchester, he carried the waterway underground to communicate 
directly with the coal faces. Under a beetling red sandstone cliff at 
Worsley Basin you may still see the small cave-like entrances of these 
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subterranean canals. They are disused tow, but an evil, ochre-coloured 
stream of water issues from them. They are said to extend for forty 
miles, upon two levels connected with each other by an inclined plane. 
But I do not believe anyone has ventured into this labyrinth for many 
years, although one of the small tunnel boats which were specially 
built to navigate this underground canal system still lies in the basin, 
or did when I passed that way four years ago. 

When Brindley went on to build his great tunnel at Kidsgrove, just 
to the north of the Five Towns, which carried the Trent and Mersey 
canal under Harecastle Hill, he adopted the same idea. Subterranean 
branches were driven from the main tunnel to the workings of the 
Goldenhill Collieries. Although Brindley’s tunnel took eleven years to 
complete its bore was so small that only one canal boat could enter at a 
time and the delays to traffic caused endless disputes between the boat- 
men, which often led to violence. So a new and larger tunnel, parallel 
with the old, was engineered by Thomas Telford, and for many years 
both tunnels were used on the system of one-way traffic. Owing to 
mining subsidence the old tunnel is now disused, and it is a long time 
since it was last explored in a small boat. The new tunnel has also 
suffered from subsidence, but you can still travel through it, towed by a 
curious electric tug which takes its current from an overhead wire and 
hauls itself laboriously along, flashing blue fire, on a submerged cable. 

At one point Brindley’s old underground branch canal intersects 
Telford’s tunnel, a dank and eerie meeting of waters which is called 
the Turnrail. Anything might lurk in the dripping depths of this old 
tunnel. Having once seen it one is not surprised to hear that it is reputed 
by the boatmen to be haunted by a THING of undefined but horrific 
shape, which is known in the vernacular as the ‘Kidgroo Boggart.’ 
There are old tales of boatmen being frightened out of their wits after 
a mere glimpse of this spectre. Nor did it always remain in the tunnel. 
Sometimes it surfaced to terrify boathorses and their attendants as they 
made their way along the horsepath that took them over the hill while 
the boats were ‘legged’ or towed below. 

By an odd freak of canal folk-lore a much more amiable and less 
frightening near relative of the ‘Kidgroo Boggart’ is reputed to haunt 
Crick Tunnel on the Leicester Section of the Grand Union Canal near 
Rugby. This is an old woman who, if she takes a liking to you, may 
appear in your boat cabin and cook your breakfast. The connection be- 
tween this domesticated ghost and the Harecastle Horror lies in her name 
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—Kit Crewbucket. which is an obvious corruption of the other’s title. ° 

When you have navigated a long canal tunnel it becomes easy to 
understand how these legends arise, for it is a queer experience. The 
watery floor magnifies every sound and awakens prodigious and 
uncanny echoes. Most canal tunnels are straight, so that from their 
depths the two portals appear as little discs of light no larger than a 
halfpenny, and you can judge from their size when you have reached 
the half-way point. If the tunnel is very long and the weather still and 
misty, both ends may disappear, and then the darkness is absolute, 
except where a ventilation shaft overhead throws a pale circle of light 
on to the water. In some places white stalactites hang from the crumb- 
ling brick roof. In others icy streamlets of water descend upon the 
unwary. Coming from the heat of a summer’s day these tunnels strike 
as cold as a cellar, but in winter they are warm, so warm that their 
waters never freeze. 

If you believe that the ghosts of those who suffer sudden death linger 
near the scene of their untimely ends, then all canal tunnels become 
haunted places. For in their hundred and fifty years of history all, 
at one time or another, have been the scene of some small tragedy ; a 
boat child falling unseen overside to drown in the dark; a ‘legger’ 
slipping from his precarious perch on the legging ‘wings,’ to be 
crushed between boat and tunnel wall. Soon after a towage service 
was introduced through Blisworth tunnel in Northamptonshire a steam 
tug emerged with a dead man at the tiller and another in the engine- 
room. They had been suffocated by fumes. Additional ventilation 
shafts had to be opened up to make the tunnel safe for the steamers. 
But there is a lighter side even to canal tunnels. Foulridge tunnel, 
which carried the Leeds and Liverpool canal under the Pennines, is 
distinguished for the fact that a cow once swam through it and was 
brought to land, little the worse, at the other end. Just as Ironbridge 
in Shropshire delights to honour its Captain Webb, so the village of 
Foulridge remembers its aquatic cow. Her portrait occupies a place of 
honour in the bar of the ‘local.’ 

There are disused canal tunnels in plenty to attract the enterprising 
Subterrestrial, some requiring a canoe or a punt for their exploration, 
and others no more than a good pair of gum-boots. There is Oxenhall 
tunnel on the old Hereford and Gloucester Canal, near Ledbury, a 
waterway so long disused that its surviving earthworks look prehistoric 
to the uninitiated eye. There is the great Sapperton Tunnel, with its 
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classic eastern portal, which carries the’ old Thames and Severn Canal 
under the spine of the Cotswolds at the head of the Stroud valley for 
two underground miles. Part of its length is unlined, so solid are the 
limestone beds through which it was hewn. There is Lappal Tunnel on 
the Dudley Canal, in the Clent Hills, and Greywell Tunnel on the 
Basingstoke Canal near Odiham in Hampshire. Most sinister, and also 
the most difficult to find, of all these old tunnels is the curiously named 
Sousant on the Kington and Leominster Canal in the Teme valley. 
This waterway was a product of the ‘canal mania’ at the time when, 
as in later railway days, many highly speculative schemes were 
promoted. The canal was planned to run from Stourport on the Severn 
to Kington on the Welsh Border, but it never reached either place. 
Only its middle section was completed, and for a few years boats carried 
coal to Leominster from a wharf called Frith Common, close to the 
small Mamble coalpits. Here at Frith Common the canal simply 
comes to a stop against the hillside, for it was difficulty in driving 
Sousant Tunnel through a bed of shifting sand which prevented exten- 
sion eastwards and ruined the Company. According to legend, the 
workings finally collapsed and the workmen lie entombed under the 
hill to this day, with their tools beside them. For some unknown 
reason the work was begun at the eastern end, where there are no other 
traces of canal works to provide a clue to the tunnel’s whereabouts. I 
spent the best part of a summer’s day searching for it, but the quest 
took me into the heart of.a countryside so beautiful that I did not 
grudge the time spent. The local people looked blank when I asked 
them where to find the old tunnel, and I finally tracked it down by 
comparing an old canal map, which marked the whole projected course 
of the canal, with the modern ordnance survey. I found the ruinous 
brick portal, overgrown with bushes, under a bank at one end of a 
steeply tilted field. A few yards inside, the tunnel had been blocked by 
a single course of brickwork to keep out the cattle which obviously 
used it as a shelter. Near the top, a few bricks had fallen to reveal a 
glimpse of the mysterious and long untrodden darkness beyond. Was 
the legend true? I wondered. Did long-forgotten eighteenth-century 
‘navigators’ really lie entombed beyond that wall ? 

My most exciting underground experience in recent years was to 
travel by boat through the disused tunnel three miles long, which 
carries the Huddersfield Narrow Canal under Standedge in the 
Pennines. This is the longest and highest canal tunnel in Britain, and 
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it is unlikely that the exploit will be repeated as the canal is now 
impassable. Small in size and cut through the naked rock far below 
the summit of the Fell, it resembled a flooded cave rather than a tunnel. 
It was used in the construction of the later railway tunnels which run 
parallel with it on either side but at a slightly higher level. Every now 
and again, while we made our slow progress through the darkness, 
there came a prodigous rumbling and shaking, a blast of air followed by 
a cloud of sulphurous smoke, as a Manchester to Leeds express passed 
close beside us. Once we landed and climbed by a cross gallery into 
one of the railway tunnels which is unique because it has water 
troughs laid in it. Nowhere else in the world do locomotives pick up 
water while travelling underground. 

Most railway tunnels are too prosaic and too much frequented to 
please the connoisseur of the underground, and their exploration on 
foot is very properly discouraged by Authority. Perhaps when inter- 
planetary travel has become a commonplace, and railways only a 
memory, a future generation of subterrestrial enthusiasts will rediscover 
and explore the murky depths of Standedge, Woodhead or Totley. 
Even today, despite the many trains which rumble through them, some 
railway tunnels have the right forbidding quality. Preferably they 
should be set in wild country, and have elaborately castellated towers, 
steaming like cauldrons, crowning the top of their ventilation shafts 
on the open mountain above. Such a one is Blea Moor tunnel on the 
line which, by prodigious engineering, follows the backbone of England 
from Settle to Carlisle. The tunnel is a mile and a half long, and built 
on a curve. Although its rails are eleven hundred feet above sea level 
it is five hundred feet under the summit of the moor. The country 
hereabouts is as wild, as bleak, and as cold as anywhere in England. 
In the bitter Pennine winters the rain and snow which drives upon the 
moor pours down the deep ventilation shafts, to become the colour of 
ink, or to form curtains of ice in its descent. Because it is not straight, 
despite these shafts, the smoke in the tunnel does not clear, so that its 
atmosphere is always as thick as it is dank and cold. A place to deter 
the most enthusiastic underground explorer is Blea Moor. The idea 
of this lofty, lonely tunnel so appealed to my imagination that I once 
wrote an improbable ghost story about it. I did not know at the time 
that, while not actually reputed to be haunted, the railwaymen dislike 
Blea Moor. A locally produced* book about this railway which I 
ar ind cane ee Line, F, W. Houghton and W. H. Foster (Norman Arch 
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subsequently acquired quotes a driver*as saying: “I’m always glad 
to get out of Blea Moor. I’ve never liked it, and I never shall.” 

‘For the obvious reason mentioned above I have only traversed one 
railway tunnel on foot in my life. This was a single line tunnel on an 
old mineral railway in the Forest of Dean, and I had no light with me, 
having come, not upon any underground venture but merely to walk 
the extent of the line. After the brilliant summer sunshine it was inky 
dark in the tunnel and I went forward with difficulty, stumbling over 
the sleepers. Suddenly my feet encountered something soft between 
the rails. To my horror it moved, rising to meet me. Thoughts of the 
Kidgroo Boggart flashed through my mind before I realized that the 
monster was merely a sheep which had taken refuge from the heat and 
the flies and was as startled as I was. The curious but fearful explorer 
may surely take heart from the fact that over many years of exploration 
in the dark I have encountered nothing more alarming that this. 


Nore.—For certain facts and figures relating to the Welsh gold mines the author 
is indebted to Treasures of the Mawddach, by Hugh J. Owen (Robert Evans, Bala, 1950). 
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THE PAGEANT OF THE SKIES 


Some Aerial Observations by 
DAVID BOWEN 


we can cae accuse it of reels dull. It can be 
very annoying at times, but if it were less so, it would 
‘also be less picturesque. The ceaseless pageantry of 
clouds, mist, rain, frost, dew and snow, tempered by 

= sunshine and wind in ever-varying proportions, has 
not only inspired artists throughout the centuries, but has moulded the 
British landscape into what it is. Those who complain about the 
weather and wish they lived in one of those parts of the world that 
have an ‘ideal’ climate, would, if their wish came true, remember 
nostalgically the ‘showers and bright intervals’ of an English day and 
the wonderful changing skies that we often take for granted. 

Admittedly there are always those days in Britain when the weather 
does not seem to be particularly remarkable, but our interest in it is 
never allowed to lapse for long. Each year seems to produce a crop of 
newrecords. Investigations have shown that, during the fearful storm of 
January 31 and February 1, 1953, when vast areas between Scotland 
and Holland were flooded, the winds over a 100-mile belt of the North 
Sea were blowing at the incredible force of 175 m.p.h. Yet a wind 
of only half this speed would still be well above ‘hurricane force,’ 
which, in the words of the famous Admiral Beaufort, ‘no canvas can 
withstand.’ 

This was not the only remarkable feature of that year. Edinburgh 
reported the driest January for 156 years, notwithstanding the rain at 
the end of the month. February and March gave further notable 
records for dryness to many other districts, while December was the 
mildest experienced in central England for over two centuries. This 
excessive mildness caused the greatest surprise, despite the fact that 


winter temperatures in Britain have been gradually rising for the last 
sixty years. 





Statistical records, of course, are comparatively new, and the weather 
was an exciting topic long before they came into being. Descriptions of 
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it in poetry or prose will often convey much more to the thoughtful 
reader than the most illuminating of scientific measurements. 

English literature is full of weather reports, and they have the charm- 
ing habit of being as relevant in fiction as they are in letters and diaries. 
They range from the careful descriptions of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth to the explosive comments of Colonel Peter Hawker, who, 
in his Diaries, records the weather with an enthusiasm which is almost 
boy-like, even though he often finds it very inconvenient : . 

“Weathercock with head where tail ought to be,’ Hawker writes in 
1843 : ‘dark, damp, rotten, cut-throat-looking weather.’ No matter 
how bad the day may have been, the Wordsworths would almost 
certainly have described it without accusation, while Horace Walpole 
would probably have contented himself with a few neat phrases of his 
special brand of ridicule. 

The following account of a thunderstorm is typical of the seventeenth 
century, and was written by Henry Wicliffe, in a letter to George 
Falcon, in 1626: ‘Upon Monday last the 12th of this moneth, here 
was such an extreme thunder lightning and raine, as the like hath 
seldome bene seene, and much hurt done thereby ; the church wall 
at St. Andrewes in Holborne fell all down but noe hurt done, and I 
myself did see 12 or 14 coffins uncovered by the same ; an other church 
wall at Bishops gate, and there the people that were dead taken out 
_of their graves by the violence of the water and swim up and downe 
the streets, and it was saide that there was a spirit at the same time 
seene upon the waters which did sore affright all the beholders.’ 

Until quite recent time ‘freak’ storms, earthquakes and unseasonable 
weather were regarded as signs of Divine displeasure. After a great 
storm one Tuesday in 1662, which gave rise to the expression ‘Windy 
Tuesday,’ Evelyn remarked: ‘. . . so exceedingly was God’s hand 
against this ungrateful and vicious nation and Court.’ And, in the 
same year, on January 15 : “There was a general fast through the whole 
nation, and now celebrated at London, to avert God’s heavy judgments 
on this land. Great rain had fallen without any frost or seasonable cold 
... being here near as warm as at Midsummer in some years.’ 

Passages of this kind sharply contradict the theory that, in the past, 
our winters were always extremely bitter, although, admittedly, they 
were more frequently severe between 1650 and 1850. Summers, too, 
were not always as fine and warm as people would have us believe. 
In The Torrington Diaries, John Byng, writing from Llandaff in August, 
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1787, reminds us what we felt ourselves during the wet summers of ° 
1950 and 1951: ‘As for the weather, that will never clear up: eternal 
rain, clouds and chill. Surely summers were different formerly ; or is 
youth the season of sunshine? For then I thought the summers gay 
and warm ; but now in my age they appear cold and cheerless.’ 

If we spent our lives under a ‘Californian’ blue every day, or, 
alternatively, under an eternal overcast, then there would be avery. 
little to say about the weather, and we would certainly not use it, as 
we do at present, for the time-honoured greeting of our neighbours. 
As we have had no large-scale change of climate for the past ten 
thousand years, we can assume it has been one of the chief topics of 
conversation in these islands for at least this period of time. 

Interest in the weather was sharply stimulated by the Lynmouth 
floods of August, 1952, and the North Sea storms that occurred nearly 
six months later. And fog—or ‘smog,’ as it always seems to be now 
when it forms over large cities—is permanently in the news during the 
autumn and winter months. 

Fog costs the country no less than £70 million every year, which is 
thirty-five times the annual cost of the official meteorological service. 
It is not uncommon for a single London store to lose up to £3,000 in 
takings during a short foggy spell. Fog is still the most lethal of all the 
elements that we have to face. 

Fog is treated with more good humour than the filthy monster really 
deserves. Gay little features in our newspapers suggest from time to 
time that as fog is what all our visitors come to see, we should make it 
a dollar earner and exploit its commercial possibilities to the full. At the 
same time our literary men, in their more leisured styles, mourn with 
nostalgic eloquence the loss of the old ‘London Particular’ and the 
various breeds of yellow peasouper. How cosy Sherlock Holmes’s 
apartments appear to us as the fog creeps on to the window-panes 
ready to pour into the room inside, and what young man today would 
not give his soul to be sitting, fog-bound, in a tram with Sir Compton 
Mackenzie at the beginning of the century ? 

British people are often ridiculed for imagining that fogs only occur 
in their own country, but this is perhaps less deplorable than the 
foreigner’s notion of Britain having one of the wettest climates in the 
world—which is very far from the truth. The only really wet parts of 
Britain are the hilly regions where they face the prevailing westerly 
winds. In most English counties a single inch of rainfall within 24 hours 
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The engraving above depicts the frozen Thames in 1683. Bull-baiting, ‘nine pinn 
playing,’ drawing coal across the river on a sledge, toy shops, and a ‘roast beefe booth’ 
are among the ‘Showes and Humours’ illustrated. The aquatint reproduced below, by 
Reeve after Luke Clennell, shows the Frost Fair on the Thames on February 4, 1814. 





Middlemarch C’oud, 
New Zealand. Alto- , 
cumulus Lenticularis 
forms on the crests of 
‘standing’ waves pro- 
duced in the atmo- 
sphere by the wind 
blowing over uneven 
land surfaces. ‘The 
cloud is fixed in posi- 
tion, being formed 
with condensation on 
the windward side 
and evaporation on 
the leeward, the wind 
and moisture in effect 
passing through it 
without moving it. 
Aerofilms. 


Fog at Stevenage, 
from the air. Clear 
night skies and little 
or no wind result in 
the ground, and a 
thin layer of air above 
it, cooling rapidly at 
night. The moisture 
in the cooled air con- 
denses and forms Ra- 
diation Fog. In in- 
dustrial areas this 
might become smog. 


Aerofilms. 


Surprisingly, it is not 
the lightning which 
strikes from the cloud 
to the ground which 
causes most damage. 
The flash from the - 
cloud to the ground 
prepares a way for 
the much more dan- 
gerous discharge from 
the ground upwards. 
The small offshoots, 
which are a feature of 
fork lightning, are 
‘feelers’ put out as 
the discharge searches 
for the most suitable 
path through the air.“ 
Metphoto. 





CycLoNE over Lake 
Gervais as seen from 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 
in 1890. Metphoto. 


Snow in Scotland. A 
railway snow-plough 
at work in January, 


1942. Metphote. 


Hurricane in Florida. 
In the Far East hurri- 
canes are known as ty- 
phoons. In Australia 
they are called willy- 
willies. Metphoto, 











Yes, the object on the left is a Flying Saucer—in other 
words, a high altitude balloon about to be released from 
the U.S. Weather Bureau at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Such balloons can be tracked by radar as high as 
70,000 feet, well above the strato-cumulus clouds which 
make so superb a skyscape for the air-traveller. Still, 
wonders never cease, and one day we may again see 
ice floes on the Thames, as shown in the photograph 
of Waterloo Bridge in 1895. (Aerofilms and Metphoto.) 





is rare enough to make headline news, and anything exceeding this 
amount—as on November 1, 1953, when 2.79 in. was recorded at 
Eastleigh, Southampton—is described by the Meteorological Office 
spokesmen as ‘fantastic.’ Our climate, however, unlike that experienced 
on large continents, is independent of the seasons, so that rain may 
occur in any month of the year. 

In Twelfth Night the clown might be thought to be putting the 
matter rather more cynically when he sings ‘The rain it raineth every 
day.’ But he is really stating a fact. It is always raining somewhere. 
It has been calculated that enough precipitation falls every day to 
allow some 184,000 gallons for every man, woman and child. It is 
strange, therefore, that in countries with an even rainfall distribution 
such as Britain the problem of drought has still not been solved. 

A feature of the British scene which draws great praise from artists 
and photographers is the almost perpetual cloudiness of the sky, 
and what could be more typically British—be they small and rounded 
or large and mountainous—than the white cumulus clouds with the 
shadowy flat bases? On fine summer days they will not grow 
very large, but when the weather is less settled they can grow 
from innocent ‘cotton-wool’ puffs to towering giants in a matter of 
only a few hours. If they grow quickly, they show that rain is 
near at hand, a fact recognized by William Cobbett when he 
_ made his Rural Rides. 

‘I saw,’ he related on August 2, 1823 (during a tour through Sussex 
and Hampshire) ‘beginning to poke up over the South Downs, several 
parcels of those white, curled clouds that we call ‘Judges’ Wigs’. 
And they are just like judges’ wigs. Not the parson-like things which the 
judges wear when they have to listen to the dull wrangling and duller 
jests of the lawyers ; but those dig wigs which hang down about their 
shoulders, when they are about to tell you a little of their intentions, 
and when their very looks say, ‘“‘Stand clear !’” These clouds (if rising 
from the south-west) hold precisely the same language to the great- 
coatless traveller. Rain is sure to follow them.’ 

These frequent, almost everyday phenomena were comparatively 
rare during the very fine summers of 1947 and 1949, seasons acknow- 
ledged by Sir Alfred Munnings to be of very little use to him. And even 
those of us whose craft or profession does not depend upon the weather 
feel more comfortable, as a general rule, under a partly cloudy sky 
than under a monotonous shield of blue. Not that British people have to 
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complain very often about having too much fine weather ; they simply 
prefer a soft landscape to a harsh one. 

Few things amaze the Englishman so much as a spell of bright 
weather. In his heart he may well believe in the theory that there are 
always ‘blue skies round the corner,’ but in practice he believes that 
there is rain round the corner and does not therefore venture very far 
without his raincoat. The story is told of the Englishman, who, on 
arriving at a European railway terminus, was immediately recognized 
by his new host simply because he was wearing a raincoat. 

In Britain there is every excuse for this habit of mind. One moment 
the wind may be westerly, bringing with it the beautifully rounded 
cumulus cloud-galleons, which, when heavy enough, can give showers 
of rain or hail. The wind may then ‘back’ to the south-west, heralding 
—if the barometer is falling—a period of continuous rain and wind. 
After the rain it is usual for the wind to ‘veer’ quite suddenly to the 
west or north-west, and, accompanied by an equally sudden fall of 
temperature, sweep the whole country with blustering, almost freezing 
airs from Iceland or from the Arctic. 

During spells of dry, warm weather the frequently quoted ‘Azores 
anticyclone’ is generally the major weather influence, and if it moves 
to the east it will steer the hot masses of air over the bare African sand 
on an almost straight northward course to France and Britain. Sub- 
tropical airs can also reach Britain during the winter months, but at 
such times they generally take a semi-circular, oceanic route, and, when 
they cross our coasts, bathe us with drizzle, fog and masses of flying 
scuds. “Close weather !’ people exclaim ; ‘terribly humid!’ But the 
amazement in their voices would be much greater if they knew where 
the weather had originated, and that it was not only affecting them but 
the whole area from Biscay to Spitsbergen in the north, and from a point 
well west of Ireland to Central Germany in the east. 

A favourite topic in this country during the recent mild winters was 
the far-reaching influence of that most remarkable of all ocean currents, 
the Gulf Stream Drift. Yet the precise amount of warmth that it gives 
us is still hotly debated by many scientists. The prevailing south- 
westerly winds drive it all the way from the coast of Florida to Britain, 
Iceland, Scandinavia, and even as far as the Arctic Ocean itself. 
The south-west winds, however, without any help from the Gulf 
Stream, are quite capable of making the British winter much milder 
than that of many other countries in the same latitude, for the Atlantic 
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Ocean, over which they blow for so many hundreds of miles, is—like 
many other oceans—a great storer of heat, and the winds, therefore, 
that cross it will inevitably absorb some of this and carry it in whichever 
direction they are blowing. 

What we in Britain have to remember is that all our winds are 
controlled by the world’s atmospheric circulation, and Siberian winds, 
although less likely than the westerlies, are always a_ possibility. 
Britain in fact is a receiver of winds (and therefore weather) from every 
point of the compass, and we have no really high mountain ranges 
capable of diverting storms. The British civilization is unique in that 
it has not only developed, but thrived, in the face of continual buffetings 
from one season to another. 

We might not care to admit it, but we really appreciate our climate 
to a much greater extent than we would have our friends believe. When 
the mood seizes us we will even enthuse about our climate. We quote 
Charles II’s declaration that it is the ‘best in the world’ and gently 
damp down the boasts of visitors from abroad by reminding them that 
in Britain ‘a man can enjoy outdoor exercise on all but five days of 
the year.’ —Then, as English people have discovered, the Irish, too, are 
renowned lovers of their own climate. They do not admit it to be in 
the least degree damp. Their weather, they insist, if not actually fine, 
is pleasantly ‘soft-—an epithet, so others are given to believe, that 
- effectively prevents all mention of the word ‘rain.’ And no Scotsman 
will tolerate any references to his country being gale-ridden. He will 
repeat the words of the old Scottish shepherd : ‘Well, do ye ken, sir, 
that I never saw in a’ my born days what I could wi’ a safe conscience 
hae ca’d bad weather ?’ 

British people have very odd weather memories. They have great 
difficulty in recalling which years of the present and last decades had 
cold winters or which had dry or wet summers, but their knowledge 
of things that happened many years ago is quite surprising. Most of 
us, for example, are acquainted with the great frost fairs on the Thames, 
the last of which occurred as long ago as 1814. 

The most celebrated frost fair of all time is the one recorded by 
John Evelyn; it occurred during the disastrous winter of 1683-84. 
Whether this winter was much colder than the recent blizzard winter 
of 1946-47—if in fact it was colder—it would be very interesting to know. 
Comparisons based on the amount of ice in the Thames do not help 
very much, seeing that modern bridges have much greater spans than 
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the old wooden ones and the river now flows much more freely. 
I believe, nevertheless, that the frost of 1684 was the greatest ever 
recorded. 

‘The Thames was filled with people and tents,’ Evelyn wrote in his 
Diary on January 16 of that year—and, a week later: “The frost 
continuing more and more severe . . . coaches plied from Westminster 
to the Temple, and from several other stairs to and fro, as in the 
streets... . It was a severe judgment on the land, the trees not only 
splitting as if lightning-struck, but men and cattle perishing in divers 
places, and the very seas so locked up with ice, that no vessels could 
stir out or come in.... London, by reason of the excessive coldness of 
the air hindering the ascent of the smoke, was filled with the fuliginous 
steam of the sea-coal, that hardly could one see across the streets ; 
and this filling the lungs with its gross particles, exceedingly obstructed 
the breast, so as one could hardly breathe... .” The reader today might 
well wonder whether smog-masks, or their equivalent, were on sale in 
the Thames booths. 

We seem to be able to recover quite quickly from these vivid and 
unexpected disasters of weather. When the Great Frost ended life 
soon went back to normal, while after a furious hurricane in 1703 the 
trees felled by the wind were immediately used for rebuilding the Fleet 
and the many damaged towns. A strong westerly gale in December, 
1879, swept away a part of the Tay Bridge as a train was crossing it, 
and as a result seventy-five people were borne down into the river. 
This tragedy, however, far from impeding our progress in engineering, 
served rather to pave the way for superior achievements. Allied 
invasion fleets, in the long-awaited June of 1944, were pounded by 
giant storm-waves and driven helplessly on to the Normandy beaches 
like so much driftwood ; they were piled up in huge heaps of iron 
wreckage within a short’ time of being launched: the weather might 
therefore be blamed for lengthening the war, but it caused only an 
temporary frustration from which we soon recovered. 

Oddly enough, some of the smaller storms in our history have had 
really far-reaching effects. One of the most remarkable of these is the 
famous ‘Protestant Wind’ of 1688, without which William of Orange 
could not have landed where he did-—in the friendly port of Torbay. 
It is the wind that changed the whole course of our history. William 
began his ‘invasion’ late in the year, when, as far as everybody could 
see, the weather was most unsuitable. The strong east wind, however, 
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the driving clouds and the thick mizzling rain suited William’s purpose 
admirably, for they enabled him to pass unnoticed through the Straits 
of Dover while James’s fleet was still sheltering in harbour. When 
James finally received the news of the sailing, William was running 
down the Channel with a brisk wind behind him. His good fortune 
nearly came to an end when his first attempt to land at Torbay was 
unsuccessful and he was driven all too close to the strongly royalist 
port of Plymouth. The wind has suddenly become a ‘Catholic’ one. 
Then, when the whole cause seemed to be lost, the wind shifted right 
round the compass and became ‘Protestant’ again. In a very short 
time William had made Torbay and was stepping ashore. 

Here then is proof that anyone who acts upon an impulse to make a 
study of the weather and who is not side-tracked into spending his 
whole time juggling with mathematics or physics (which, although 
important, can be so cramping !) will find himself in a land of ever- 
lasting surprises. Little scraps of information containing the magic 
word ‘weather’ will be to him like rare stamps to a philatelist and will 
keep him up-to-date with such things as cloud ‘seeding’ and the new 
silver iodide generators that are used for this purpose, or with the 
effects of temperature and humidity on our health, recreation and 
general livelihood. 

Weather science—due in no small measure to its breadth and com- 

_ plexity—is one of the most fascinating pursuits in the world, and it is 
open to amateurs and professionals alike. And which of us are not 
amateur meteorologists in one way or another? Do we not plant 
thermometers in various parts of the house and garden, install a 
barometer in the hall and take good care to prepare for rain when there 
is a ‘red sky in the morning’ ? 

Without doubt, unless we are ten times more urbanized than is 
good for us, we find ourselves drawn to study the weather at some 
time or another. We may not account for this interest in the way that 
Ruskin did, but we would be ready to agree with him that ‘the science 
of the pure air and the bright heaven ; its thoughts are amidst the 
loveliest of creation ; it leads the mind as well as the eye to the morning 
mist, the noonday glory, and the twilight cloud, to the purple peace of 
the mountain heaven, to the cloudy repose of the green valley. .. . 
It is, indeed, a knowledge which must be felt to be, in its very essence, 
full of the soul of the beautiful.’ 
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UPS AND DOWNS 
Some Studies of Ceilings & Floors 


P uiLE winpows, doors and mantelpieces, hangings, 
ornaments and furniture come within easy range of 
the eye and are commonly scrutinized by anyone 
entering a room for the first time, ceilings and floors, 
which cannot be examined without physical effort, 
seldom receive so much attention. Yet character, 
atmosphere and sensations of height and space depend very largely on 
what we see when we look up and down. The sumptuous effect of 
Adam’s entrance hall at Syon derives chiefly from his brilliant repetition 
in the black and white marble floor of the diagonals of the gold and 
white plastered ceiling. The lowering, submarine impression made by 
the drawing-room at Astley Hall is entirely due to the elaborate ceiling. 
Every inch is encrusted with decoration disposed about a central 
feature of four large scallop shells and two boys carrying festoons, all 
contained within a floral wreath of such depth and size that it dwarfs 
and subdues every other object in the apartment. If we turn to 
imagined interiors certain scenes come at once to mind where floor or 
ceiling have played a decisive part. In the film of The Cabinet of 
Dr Caligan the culminating moment of madness, nightmare and 
baleful persecution is hauntingly combined with the image of a vast 
marble floor where from a tiny, terrified human figure in its exact 
centre thick, black lines radiate in all directions. The scene in Bleak 
House which discloses Mr Tulkinghorn lying dead in his moonlit 
chamber is forever fixed in the reader’s memory by that hand pointing 
down from the painted ceiling at the murdered man. 

A glimpse at ceiling or floor transports us at once to the spiritual 
climate of the age that produced it. At La Martorana, Palermo, 
Byzantine mosaics line a Saracenic building. Golden concavities 
distort and magnify the sinuous and gesticulating figures of angels, 
saints and prophets, ‘imparting to them a strange, portentous life so 
that they dominate the little interior and strike the beholder with the 
force of a vision. It is a vision in which the worldly and the mystical 
are united. Not only do these sublime beings emerge with robes and 
pinions of irridescent blue, purple and crimson from a richly glittering 
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background, but great marble columns‘with gilded Corinthian capitals 
support the mounting arches and recall the vanished splendours of 
pagan antiquity. A wholly different impression is created by the Roman 
mosaic from Ostia. Our gaze is directed down instead of up; and 
while the Byzantine artist transforms the cupola into an awe-inspiring 
vista of the immortal spheres, the Roman mosaicist does not seek to 
penetrate below the pavement, to suggest a chilling connection 
between depth and death such as was established by the medieval 
custom of embedding a tomb slab in a church floor; he sees the 
pavement only as a space to be decoratively filled. There is no mystery, 
no. striving after a single overwhelming effect in the enchanting, 
arbitrary shapes which occupy the squares of the mosaic pattern. 
Heads which retain their humanity despite the intractable nature of 
the material in which they are wrought keep company with geometric 
designs, still-life groups and emblematic figures. 

Beside La Martorana the interior of St. David’s wears a sober look, 
yet it accords well with the exotic, half Moorish building. The thick 
stalk design of the capitals, the rich ornament of the arches, the lacy 
roof with its fretted, lamp-like bosses are curiously oriental in feeling. 
But while the cupola at Palermo soars upwards to reveal a long- 
fingered, sternly aloof Celestial Monarch, the flat, Perpendicular roof 
at St. David’s denies the flowing, rising curve of the arch, abruptly 
checks the aspiring gaze of the faithful, and with its formal, almost 
entirely abstract motives gives a secular twist to a Christian vault. 

Byzantine domes afford a prospect of a static, golden heaven of 
slant-eyed, inhuman beings. Baroque artists also attempt to make a 
heaven of their ceilings, but theirs is a heaven as turbulent as a bank of 
storm clouds conceived in terms of earthly realism. Their vaults create 
the illusion of being open to the sky which is crowded with violently 
agitated, floating forms. Brilliant foreshortening gives striking veri- 
similitude to their compositions, which yet appear vain, rhetorical and 
frantic beside the calm, inspired assurance of Byzantino mosaics. The 
conception of the ceiling as a hole punched in the roof not only lent 
itself to realistic renderings of such subjects as Assumptions, it was 
particularly well suited to that peculiarly Baroque fantasy of the 
allegorical apotheosis. Veronese’s immense oval of the ‘Apotheosis of 
Venice’ in the Sala del Maggior Consiglio is probably the most magnifi- 
cent of these extravagant compositions. Rubens knew the Venetian 
masterpiece and his ‘Apotheosis of James I’ on the ceiling in the 
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Palace of Whitehall owes something to Veronese, but the painting has 
been so often restored that little idea can now be formed of its original 
state. Even in Nollekens’ time it was said to have been almost entirely 
repainted. Judging from its present appearance Rubens does not seem 
to have greatly cared for the tricks of illusionism. He was perfectly at 
home with a vertical surface, and though the exaggerated foreshorten- 
ing demanded by the mock open vault presented no difficulty to so 
superbly accomplished a draughtsman, his heavy figures fly awkwardly, 
and for all her robust limbs Justice finds it no easy task to bear the King 
aloft. The painting was commissioned by Charles I in 1629 and 
delivered in 1635. Rubens worked, as Veronese did for the ceiling 
decorations of the Doge’s Palace, in oil onlarge canvas sheets afterwards 
joined together. He executed the painting in Antwerp and despatched 
it to England by a third hand. He complained in a letter written on 
March 16th, 1636, that he had not yet been paid for the work but that 
His Majesty was entirely satisfied with it ‘and long experience has 
taught me that princes are ever slow where the interests of others are 
concerned and do wrong more easily than right. Therefore I am not 
uneasy and do not suspect any unwillingness to pay me, for my friends 
at that court nourish me with hope, assuring me that the king will use 
me in a fashion worthy both of his station and of my merit.’ Rubens 
was not disappointed : he was paid £3,000 by instalments by 1638. 

The Victorian ceiling was usually a version of something that had 
preceded it. Classical domes, Gothic vaults, plaster ornament and 
imitations of it such as the embossed paper on the public house ceiling 
shown here, occur indiscriminately in church, railway station, theatre 
and mansion. This eclecticism is illuminating to the student of 
psychology and it becomes even more suggestive when we realize that 
the contribution of the Victorians to ceiling design was the creation of 
the roof of glass and cast iron, The clear, curving roof of Mr Decimus 
Burton’s Palm House at Kew (1844-8) was for long the largest expanse 
of glass in existence. It imposes no system of philosophy, religion or 
even aesthetics on the spectator. Self-effacing, it reveals not the 
counterfeit, peopled sky of the Baroque painter or the Byzantine vault 
of heaven, but the actual sky, empty save for fleeting clouds and swiftly 
gliding birds. 


OLIVE COOK 
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Opposite: St. David’s Cathedral, 
Pembrokeshire 





Cast-iron roof of the Palm House in the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew (19th cent.). 
Below, the chancel floor of the church of Walpole St. Peter, Norfolk (1390-1410) 





The embossed paper ceiling of a Victorian public house, London. 
Below, the taproom floor of a country inn. 
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An eighteenth-century folly grotto at Weybridge (recently destroyed) with 
artificial stalactites of feldspar and quartz on a lath framework. On the right 
is the underside of a pavement light. Below, a Roman pavement at Ostia, 
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FIGURES IN THE CHALK 
- by ERIG ST JOHN BROOKS 


Before the gods that made the gods 
Had seen their sunrise pass, 

The White Horse of the White Horse Vale 
Was cut out of the grass. 


SESPITE CHESTERTON’S CONFIDENCE, HOWEVER, much is 
=) doubtful here. Archaeologists are shy of naming a 
lq date for the Berkshire White Horse and for the other 
hillside figures of England. Yet it is probably true 
S {ff that most informed modern opinion would endorse 
OPENS the poet’s intuition. 

What are these figures, these gigantic forms cut in the chalk hills ? 
They are unique : nothing like them is to be found on the Continent of 
Europe. And they are of all ages, from this White Horse of Berkshire, 
perhaps two thousand years old, to the Lion of Whipsnade that dates 
from yesterday. The chalk hills of England have encouraged this 
English foible. 

Among the aristocrats of ancient lineage are this Berkshire horse and 
perhaps his brother of Bratton in Wiltshire, the Giant of Cerne Abbas in 
‘Dorset, the Long Man of Wilmington in Sussex, the White Crosses of 
Buckinghamshire, and, a comparative newcomer of five hundred years 
or so, the Red Horse of Warwickshire. The parvenus include a number 
of white horses in Wiltshire, cut in imitation in recent times, two in the 
Yorkshire dales done by a local worthy, one in Aberdeenshire, cut by a 
Scottish laird, a dragon in Kent, George III riding a white horse in 
Dorset, and finally the lion of Whipsnade’s zoo. 

This modern multiplication of specimens is proof of the influence 
which these figures have exercised on all who dwell within their ambit, 
and on the stranger to whose eyes the early or noonday sun flashes a 
vision of gleaming white, as vivid as a mirage to the oriental pilgrim. 
Known for centuries, it is strange that so little has been written about 
them by antiquaries. Here and there some persistent bookworm has 
ventured into the field, amazingly learned in classical allusion and 
Anglo-Saxon myth, familiar with King Alfred and the Danes, with the 
rites of Druids and the battles of Caesar, but lacking, alas! the critical 
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outlook which more modern methods of research have imposed upon 
the investigator. 


The older topographical writers, Leland, Camden, Dugdale, have 


little on the matter, and we have to wait till the middle of the 
eighteenth century for a systematic examination of the problem. Then 
the Rev. Francis Wise comes forward. He was a Fellow of Trinity, 
Oxford, and Radcliffe Librarian there. He wrote two pamphlets on the 
subject, in 1738 and 1742, the latter in answer to a flippant criticism of 
his first attempt. A hundred years later, William J. Thoms examined 
the problem afresh in a communication to Archaeologia, the organ of the 
Society of Antiquaries. However vague his conclusions, he was the first 
to bring forward documentary evidence for the antiquity of Berkshire’s 
white horse. Another fifty years pass, and a most thorough survey 
appears from the pen of the Rev. W. Plenderleath, rector of Cherwill, 
Wiltshire, the site of a modern white horse. He threw little fresh light 
upon origins or dates of the older forms, but he had the merit of 
investigating and dating the recent specimens of horses and other 
downside figures. 

Finally, in 1926, a famous archaeologist, Sir Flinders Petrie, under- 
took a scientific survey of the five figures he considered to be ancient, 
the White Horse of Uffington, the Giant of Cerne Abbas, the Long Man 
of Wilmington and the two Buckinghamshire Crosses. In this short 
review of the literature of the subject mention should also be made of 
the comprehensive account given by Mr Morris Marples in his recent 
White Horses and other Hill Figures. 

The Berkshire White Horse at Uffington can be seen from the train 
between Didcot and Swindon. It is the best known of all these 
monuments, not only on account of the writings of Tom Hughes, the 
author of Tom Brown’s School Days and The Scouring of the White Horse, 
but also for its impressive appearance and its ancient surroundings. 
It is 355 feet in length, and covers about an acre of ground. Unlike 
some of the other figures, it is not merely the outline that is cut out of the 
chalk by the removal of the turf, but the whole shape of the horse. 
The Ridgeway and Icknield Way, ancient tracks, are close at hand. 
Wayland’s Smithy is near, where the elusive sprite shoes the pilgrim’s 


horse, as described by Scott in Kenilworth. The Dragon Hill, whose ° 


name has been invoked by fanciful antiquaries to support their theory 


that this strange figure is a dragon or even an ichthiosaurus, is not 
far off. 
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THE UFFINGTON HORSE FROM THE AIR Crown Copyright 


This Berkshire horse is the only monument of the kind with an ancient 
documentary pedigree. Whatever its date in the dim past, Saxon or 
British, we have written evidence of its existence nearly a thousand 
years ago. A charter of about the year 1080, belonging to the monastery 
of Abingdon, speaks of the Berkshire village of Sparsholt as next the 
place commonly called White Horse Hill, and a hundred years later 
another Abingdon charter says of Uffington that it is near the hill 
where one makes the ascent to the White Horse. A fourteenth century 

_writer calls it the second marvel of England, Stonehenge being the first. 

A thousand years ! How, much older? The latest view of archaeolo- 
gists would double that figure. Eighteenth-century antiquaries were 
more modest. They would not go back farther than King Alfred, who 
defeated the Danes at Ashdown in this neighbourhood in the year 871, 
and is supposed to have celebrated the victory by having the White 
Horse cut. So argued Dr. Wise. The white horse, he says, was the 
Saxon standard, and the horse at Uffington, near the scene of one of 
Alfred’s victories is white. What further proof is needed? It seems a 
flimsy argument ; and a ribald commentator, ‘Philalethes Rusticus’ in 
his pamphlet entitled The Impertinence and Imposture of Modern Antiquaries 
Displayed, remarked drily that the horse was only white because it was 
cut in the chalk, just as the red horse of Warwickshire is red because 
it is cut in a ruddy soil. 

Documentary evidence only takes us back a thousand years. If we 
are to go back two thousand years, to the Late Iron Age in Britain, we 
must invoke stylistic considerations. No other test is available to us. 
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We notice that the Uffington horse is characterized by his attenuated * 
figure, disjointed legs and projecting open jaws resembling the beak 
of a bird. There is a remarkable resemblance between him and the 
horses on the coins that came to Britain from Gaul about 100 B.c., 
towards the end of the Early Iron Age, or at any rate not later than the 
time of Caesar, and were subsequently minted here. Flinders Petrie 
professed not to see the likeness, maintaining that the horse on the 
coins is ‘always a short, tubby beast, and not attenuated at long gallop 
like the Uffington monster.’ He thought the disjointed appearance of 
the latter was due to frequent “scourings’ or refurbishings of the figure. 
A glance at the accompanying reproductions of the hillside figure and 
the British coins should convince one of the resemblance, while drawings 





IRON AGE COINS 


made in 1796, 1835 and 1885 show little variation in outline from that 
of today. Moreover, the coins are not the only parallel. Both Mr 
O. G. S. Crawford and Mr Stuart Piggott point out in the pages of 
Antiquity that this same duck-billed animal is common to the art products 
of the Iron Age (La Téne III). It occurs on the Witham shield and on 
the Marlborough and Aylesford buckets. Similar, too, is the Silchester 
horse : all contemporary with the coins on the one hand, and on the 
other with the Uffington hilltop camp immediately above the horse, 
which belongs to an Iron Age type. Crawford conjectures that the 
horse was the sign or tribal emblem of the people who built and lived - 
in the camp, and Piggott suggests a date within the first century B.c. 
The Uffington horse has been preserved throughout the centuries by 
‘scourings’ done at irregular intervals. There are records of thirteen 
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of these between 1755 and 1857, when the ceremony and the attendant 
games and festivities were seen and described by Tom Hughes. These 
festivities presumably recall an ancient rite, and suggest a cult of pagan 
times in which the horse figured as a god. The Christian missionaries, 
as is well known, transformed such heathen deities into saints. There is, 
in fact, evidence that St George was such a substitution for a pagan 
deity, one either closely associated with horses or else a horse-god 
himself. Tradition asserts that Dragon’s Hill, close by, is so named 
because St George killed the dragon on its summit. St George, too, 
figures in the Mummers’ Play, where he kills the pagan knight. It is the 
same idea. He has replaced the horse-god, who still lingers on as the 
hobby-horse of West of England mayday festivals. We shall meet such 
festivals again in Cerne Abbas, where maypole dancing took place 
near the figure of the Giant, and where some features of the Mummers’ 
Play can perhaps be dimly discerned emerging through the mists of time. 

If we have fixed the date of the Uffington horse at approximately 
two thousand years ago, it is reasonable to suppose a somewhat similar 
antiquity for the other hillside figures which, though they have no 
historic documentation or analogies with British art-forms, are yet 
known to have been in existence for some centuries at least. Among 
them, perhaps the most remarkable, is the Giant of Cerne Abbas in 
Dorset. He is 180 feet in height and covers-nearly an acre of ground, 
_a huge figure of a naked man, brandishing a club in his right hand, 
and showing traces of haying at one time held some other object in 
his left. He is generally taken to be a fertility figure, representative of a 
widespread cult among primitive peoples. He is rather an indecent 
fellow, and modest early antiquaries felt obliged to content themselves 
with bowdlerized drawings of him, such as that reproduced overleaf from 
Hutchins’s History of County Dorset (1774). Flinders Petrie seems to have 
had little doubt of his antiquity, assigning him to the Bronze Age. 
And, though O. G. S. Crawford rejects his arguments, he thinks that 
Petrie’s conclusions may be near the truth, and that the Giant may date 
from Celtic times. The whole district of Cerne, he points out, abounds 
in prehistoric remains, nearly every down being covered with traces of 
Celtic cultivation. 

Some archaeologists believe that we possess an early name for the 
giant, for William Stukeley, an eighteenth-century antiquary, recorded 
that in his time the people of the district called him Helis. Following 
this up, Flinders Petrie recalled the statement of the thirteenth-century 
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chronicler, Walter of Coventry, that the god Helith was worshipped in 
Dorset. Moreover, Gamden, quoting a source that has not been traced, 
says that when St. Augustine visited Cerne in the sixth century he 
broke in pieces Heil, the idol of the Anglo-Saxons. It is natural to 
connect these names, Heil or Helith, the heathen god, with Helis, the 
name attributed by Stukeley to the giant. Mr Stuart Piggott, in some 
fascinating articles on the subject, goes farther. He suggests that the 
name Helith derives ultimately from Hercules, and in the Cerne Abbas 
giant with his club he sees the club-bearing Roman god. Hercules, 


Y 





THE CERNE GIANT, From Hutchins’s History of Dorset, 1774 


he argues, became the Arlechino of the Comedia dell? Arte, Herlechinus 
leading a troop of demons, and later Harlequin of the pantomime, his 
burly figure being etherealized in the process and his club degenerating 
into a lath. There is an early English form, Helethkin, which, by 
popular etymology, was understood not as the leader of the troop, but 
as the troop (kin) itself. Hence the leader’s name became Heleth, the 
Helith of Walter of Coventry. The Cerne Abbas giant is therefore, it 
is suggested, Hercules, and indeed his club hints as much, Christopher 


and Jacquetta Hawkes regard him as a combination of Hercules with a 
Celtic fertility figure. 
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This may seem far-fetched, but folk memories are both long and 
faulty, and the transformations are not impossible. If we accept this, 
is it too fanciful to suggest that the shadowy suspicion of something 
held in the other hand of the giant was once the lion-skin of Hercules ? 
And, perhaps more fanciful still, is there a connexion with Beelzebub 
of the Mummers’ Play? Remember that Harlequin, deriving ulti- 
mately from Hercules, passed through the form of a club-bearing giant 
and of the leader of a demon troop. When the devil comes on the stage 
in the Mummers’ Play, he cries out : 


Here comes I, Beelzebub, 

On my shoulder I carry my club, 

In my hand a frying-pan : 

Don’t you think me a jolly old man? 


There are variations of this speech, as R. J. E. Tiddy has shown in his 
work on the Mummers’ Play. Stuart Piggott thinks it would be 
fantastic to suggest any real connexion between the Beelzebub of the 
Play and the giant of Cerne or with Hercules. But this connexion seems 
possible to me, bearing in mind that, as Tiddy has shown, the text of 
the Play is very corrupt and the words and incidents difficult to 
interpret. Beelzebub is the devil ; he carries, Hercules-wise, a club ; 
in his other hand a ‘frying-pan’ (in some versions, a ‘dripping-pan’). 
_ Club and ‘dripping-pan’, says Tiddy, are certainly not without 
significance. Could not the ‘frying-pan’ have been originally a ‘lion- 
skin’ ? And we recall that, as Stuart Piggott points out, the earthwork 
above the Cerne Abbas giant, where at one time a maypole was set 
up and festivities held, was named the ‘frying-pan.’ 

But we must not linger in these shadowy byways. Let us turn to 
another gigantic human figure, the Long Man of Wilmington, Sussex, 
who can be seen from the train between Lewes and Hastings. He has 
not the warlike appearance of his brother of Cerne Abbas ; rather is he 
a meck-looking giant, a plain, ineffectual figure, with nothing heroic 
about him, holding in each hand a staff, suggestive of a pair of skis 
rather than offensive weapons. Christopher and Jacquetta Hawkes 
remark that he is stubbornly undatable, but Flinders Petrie and others 
appear to have no doubt that he is prehistoric. Not only is he one of the 
largest representations in the world of the human body, 240 feet in 
height, but he has another interest, for he has come to light and been 
rediscovered, so to speak, in recent years. He had long been known to 
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the neighbouring folk but, being overgrown with grass, was visible 
only under certain atmospheric conditions, on bright summer mornings 
or during winter frosty weather. Then the difference in the hue of the 
grass was distinctly traceable a mile off, though on a near approach 
it disappeared. Writing in 1870, a Sussex antiquary, M. A. Lower, 
reported that, though formerly laid bare on the chalk, the giant could 
then only be seen in the conditions just mentioned. In 1874 the 
outlines of the figure were marked out by white bricks at the expense 
of the Duke of Devonshire, the owner of the land. Like the other ancient 
figures, it is now preserved by the National Trust. 

Only one other white horse has any possible claim to antiquity. 
This is the horse of Bratton Hill, near Westbury in Wiltshire. Its 
claims have been strenuously denied and somewhat hestitatingly 
defended. They are difficult to assess today, for the original horse has 
been destroyed and supplanted by another, an inferior and spurious 
animal. Wise, writing in 1742, pronounced it as made within the 
memory of people then living. Richard Gough, the editor of Camden’s 
Britannia, saw the horse in 1772, made a drawing of it, and recorded 
that he found no tradition of its recent construction. He thought that 
Wise must have been told of a ‘scouring’ or cleansing, not of the original 
fashioning. Gough believed that it had been cut to celebrate the victory 
of King Alfred over the Danes at Ethandun in 878. For Ethandun is 
generally identified with Edingdon near Westbury. The horse, which 
was 54 feet long, was destroyed in 1778 by Lord Abingdon’s steward, 
and the present figure substituted. Sir Richard Colt Hoare, the 
historian of Wiltshire, who believed in the horse’s antiquity, described 
the destroyed animal as of the ‘cart breed’ type and the new one as of 
the ‘blood kind’, so greatly had its character been altered. “Wretch,’ 
indignantly cries the good Mr Plenderleath, in characterizing the 
perpetrator of this act of vandalism. 

The last horse, for which some argument for antiquity can be 
advanced, is of quite a different colour. He is the Red Horse of the 
Vale of the Red Horse, 54 feet long, cut in the red sandstone of Edge 
Hill near Tysoe in Warwickshire. The figure was known to Dugdale, 
who mentioned it in his Antiquities of Warwickshire (1656) but made no 
attempt to date it. Nor did he record a tradition, given by Wise and 
the writers who follow him, that the Red Horse commemorates the 
battle of Towton, fought on Palm Sunday, 1461. No source is given for 
this statement. The fact that Dugdale does not mention it rather tells 
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THE LONG MAN OF WILMINGTON FROM THE AIR 


against it ; and one has the feeling that it may be due to the enthusiastic 
Wise, with his mind fixed on the idea that a horse cut on a hillside 
is necessarily there to commemorate some victory. What victory ? 
Before Dugdale’s time (1656) at any rate. In the vicinity? Not the 
battle of Edge Hill, for that was within recent memory when Dugdale 
wrote, and would not have been passed over by him in silence. 
Towton is far off, in Yorkshire ; but Warwick, the Kingmaker, who 
fought and won there, had an estate near Edge Hill, and the scouring 
of the Red Horse takes place on Palm Sunday, the day of the battle. 
What further proof is needed ? An air of verisimilitude is given to the 
story by the legend that, when the day seemed to be going against him, 
Warwick drove his sword into the side of his faithful steed, so that he 
might fight on foot beside his men, and give notice, so to speak, that he 
had no intention of retreating. Quite possibly, also, Wise naively 
remarks, his horse was a red one ! 
Finally, among the figures supposed, at any rate, to be prehistoric or 
very ancient, we come to the white crosses of Buckinghamshire. They 
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WHITELEAF CROSS FROM THE AIR Crown Copyright 


have long been subjects of conjecture and controversy, a controversy 
that still continues. They lie on the slopes of two spurs of the Chilterns, 
facing each other, at Monks’ Risborough and at Bledlow, great crosses 
cut out of the turf to expose the underlying chalk. That at Whiteleaf 
(originally Whitecliff) is the larger, a Greek cross, with about 80 feet of 
shaft and the same width of arms, standing on a triangular base. 
Bledlow cross, 25 feet across, has no base. Wise argued for the Saxons. 
Some battle must, he thought, have taken place in this neighbourhood, 
for Bledlow means, he asserted, Bloody Hill. Place-name experts, 
however, do not agree with him. Saxon then, says Wise; and the 
cross, as the Christian emblem, gives the date as about the time of the 
conversion of the Saxons to Christianity. Others, recalling that Monks’ 
Risborough, as its name denotes, was a possession of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, see a connexion between the cross and that religious 
house. But Flinders Petrie thought it not at all certain that the crosses 
are of Christian origin, and was inclined to put them among our 
prehistoric hillside figures. 

It is tempting to conclude, with such experts on place-names as Sir 
Alan Mawer and Sir Frank Stenton, that there is a reference to Bledlow 
Cross in the Patent Rolls of the year 13 50. There we read of a certain 
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Henry atte Crouch of Bledlow. These authorities interpret this as 
meaning that Henry lived by the cross of Bledlow. Ifso, we should have 
an allusion to the cross 600 years ago. Others, however, think that 
Henry’s name was the common one of Henry at the cross (or, as we 
would now say, Henry Cross), who lived at Bledlow. Apart from this, 
the earliest reference to the Bledlow cross that has been traced is in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1827. The sceptics argue that the figure is late 
eighteenth century, and would place Whiteleaf perhaps a hundred 
years earlier. 

We have a few notices of hillside figures that have now disappeared. 
Two giants, holding clubs, once stood on Plymouth Hoe. Flinders 
Petrie believed that they were probably ancient. John Aubrey, the 
antiquary, recorded that early in the seventeenth century there was on 
Shotover Hill, near Oxford, ‘the effigies of a giant cut in the earth.’ 
Near Cambridge, too, on the Gogmagog Hills, as the name recalls, 
there seems to have been a giant cult, pre-Christian and even pre- 
Roman. At any rate, an early seventeenth-century writer, Joseph Hall, 
later bishop of Norwich, referred to the figure of a giant cut out on 
those hills. Such monuments may be deliberately destroyed, as was 
the white horse at Bratton Hill. In other cases they may, unless 
periodically ‘scoured’ or cleansed of weeds and intruding turf, tend to 
become obliterated, as the story of the disappearance and subsequent 
_rediscovery of the Long Man shows. It can scarcely be doubted that 
hillside figures have vanished in this way. There may indeed be some, 
buried in the turf, awaiting a favourable moment of lighting when the 
aeroplane, which has proved so useful in archaeology, may reveal 
them to the camera’s eye. 

We have now noticed all the hillside figures of England that are 
considered by archaeologists to have claims to antiquity, and have 
glanced at a few of those which have so respectable an ancestry as say 
the eighteenth or early nineteenth century. Even so, the tale is not 
fully told. Just as some eighteenth-century soldier has cut on the 
Dorset hills a figure of George III on horseback, so, during the first 
world war, numerous regimental badges and emblems were carved on 
the downs by soldiers from the neighbouring camps. Most recent of all 
is the Whipsnade Lion, standing out against the hillside on a spur of 
the Buckinghamshire Chilterns. It is not only recent in execution, but 
modern in design. There is little possibility of its ever presenting to 
posterity the problems posed by its fellows. 
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DECORATION WITH 
DRIED FLOWERS 


by BETTY MASSINGHAM 


(fGaxc2P ICTORIAN YOUNG LADIES were encouraged by their 
= governesses, when walking in the country, to make 
collections of wild flowers and leaves. The bunches 
were brought home, sorted out and then dried or 
pressed between the pages of heavy books. When they 

| were quite ready they were arranged artistically and 
with infinite care on a background of white satin or round the border 
of a picture. If they were to form a complete picture on their own, they 
would be framed and hung on the parlour wall. Very often the frames 
were made of deep and solid wood. The heaviness of the wood was 
usually quite out of proportion to the fragility of the contents, but the 
depth of the frame was important as it prevented bulky material from 
being crushed by the glass. It was the day of the Wardian Case and 
the Aquarium. Nature must be brought indoors either alive or dead, 
and a glass case was found to be most suitable. The collecting of the 
flowers promoted botanical instruction, and the arranging of them 
proved a useful pastime for 4 wet afternoon. One can almost hear the 
rain pattering against the windows, accentuating the cosiness of a 
stuffy Victorian interior, and imagine the flowers and ferns, leaves and 
grasses tenderly being laid in place, while one of the young ladies reads 
poetry aloud—stanzas, perhaps, from Adonais or Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage. 

Apart from this rather specialized application of dried flowers there 
have been only a few instances of their use for decoration until very 
recently. Miss Gertrude Jekyll, in Home and Garden, published in 1900, 
remarks of the Eryngium gigantum that it ‘is a handsome object if kept 
dry, lasting well for several months, and losing but little of its form and 
lustre.’ Mrs Earle, in a book published at about the same time, speaks 
of having ‘two bright green olive-jars into which are stuck large 
bunches of the white seed vessels of Honesty and some flowers of 
Everlastings (Helichrysum bracteatum).’ These are isolated references 
by two of the most representative writers of their time, and it seems 
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reasonable to conclude that if many other experiments in drying flowers 
and leaves for actual arrangement had been carried out, they would 
have been interested enough to mention the results. 

Whether the use of dried flowers for interior decoration has been 
stimulated by the present social and economic situation is difficult to 
say. Certainly a dried arrangement is an economy during the two or 
three winter months when flowers are most expensive to buy, and 
certainly their beauty is undiminished by the central heating in our 
modern blocks of flats, which would kill most fresh flowers at sight. 
But their value is not purely practical ; it is also aesthetic. Perhaps one 
should say it is aesthetic only as long as the beauty and softness of their 
colouring is recognized and appreciated, and not in any way altered. 
Immediately they are made ‘artificial’ by dyeing they are no longer 
true ‘dried’ flowers, and most of their charm is gone. It is possible to 
preserve deep and even bright colours by the process of drying, but the - 
general impression of a dried arrangement is usually a much softer 
one than that of a bowl of fresh flowers. Sometimes there are strong 
browns, blues and pinks, and even yellows, but the overall impression 
is of something delicate rather than forceful, of pastel shades rather 
than vigorous ones. The natural colourings are rare and beautiful, 
full of tones and half-tones which are unobtainable in almost any other 
material. They are capable of surprise and effect, having the softness 
of a Corot combined with many dramatic possibilities for line arrange- 
ment. Selecting and arranging the material gives one the same kind of 
pleasure as painting in water-colours. 

The general effect being subtle instead of vivid, the possibility of a 
dried arrangement ever becoming tedious to the eye does not arise. 
There is, however, a single concession one would ask for dried flowers. 
They should always be taken down before the spring twigs and branches 
are breaking into leaf. There is nothing, after all, which can compete 
with the freshness of the first spring flowers or branches of blossom. 
It is an ungracious comparison and one which should not be expected 
of them. They are a part of the autumn and the end of the year, and 
they have a beauty and a delicacy of their own which is appropriate to 
their season. 

Collecting the material for a dried arrangement is exciting and often 
surprising. There are few flowers, grasses and leaves which do not 
dry at some stage or other—if not in flower then the seed-heads are 
attractive, and there is no reason at all why anything one particularly 
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likes should not be tried. The whole’business of drying can best be 
described as capricious. There seem to be no very definite rules, and 
flowers picked and dried in similar circumstances two years running 
have been known to be successful on one occasion and sad failures on 
the other. Sometimes something quite improbable dries in perfect 
condition, and this rather unknown element adds very much to the 
enchantment of making new discoveries. It is worth clambering down 
the side of a ditch or exploring an overgrown hedge, trying out flowers 
from the garden or seed-heads from the herbaceous border, because 
there is always the chance that one may come across something new 
and delightful to use in a dried flower arrangement. So often it is the 
unusual material which makes all the difference to the interest of a 
group. 

There are two or three general methods of drying flowers which many 
people already use. The chief one is the warm cupboard, and to this 
with a fair degree of safety most of the material can be trusted. It is 
difficult to give an exact temperature as it should vary a little for 
different flowers. This can usually only be decided by experiment, 
but it is useful to remember that too much heat is inclined to bleach the 
flowers and make them brittle. It is better to have an average room 
temperature, even if one errs on the cool side, than to risk having it 
too hot. Another method is to leave the flowers standing in water, and 
allow them to drink until they are quite satisfied, when they will then 
‘dry off themselves. This applies to Hydrangeas, Acanthus, Globe 
Artichokes and Achillea. Then there is the well-known method for 
leaves—that is, placing them in a container which holds an equal 
quantity of water and crude glycerin. Another method again is to lay 
the leaves under a carpet which is well walked over, and in this case 
they should be protected by the usual dust from the floor by newspaper. 
Seed-heads, being dry already, only ask to be kept away from damp. 

The actual locating of material is, of course, simple in a garden and 
much more complicated and interesting in the countryside. Most of 
the deeper colours come from the garden, and probably Delphiniums and 
Larkspur are two of the easiest and prettiest. All shades of blue come 
with the Delphiniums, and the Larkspurs provide mauves, purples, pinks 
and—valuable indeed—white. Some Polyantha Roses dry in clusters 
and are usually more successful in bud. Stachys Lanata (Lambs’ Tails) 
contribute their soft pearl-grey leaves and purple flowers and are one 
of the most useful and attractive of all flowers to dry. Hollyhocks, 
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Gypsophila, Love-lies-bleeding, Verbascum and Hydrangeas all dry 
quite well, though it is only usually the spikes in bud of the Hollyhock 
and Verbascum which can be depended upon. As these are tall and 
dignified they are extremely useful in big arrangements. 

Echinops (Globe Thistle) and Eryngium (Sea Holly) are invaluable with 
their soft blue colouring and star-like quality. Acanthus and Globe 
Artichokes are two of the most elegant and dramatic flower heads one 
could desire, the Architectural formation of the Artichoke showing up 
particularly well in a collection of grasses and wild seed-heads. Statice, 
Helichrysum and Sea Lavender, Honesty and Physalis (Chinese Lanterns) 

are all so well known that it seems hardly necessary to mention them, but 
: perhaps a little unjust to leave them out. Added, a few in number, to 
an arrangement of seed-heads and leaves of soft colours, they can give an 
accent to almost any effect which is required. Honesty arranged with 
silvered branches at Christmas can look beautiful with a light behind 
it, and Physalis mixed in with pressed leaves of autumn colourings is 
sometimes very decorative. The seed-heads of Iris, Flax, Regale Lily, 
Buddleia, and Love-in-a-Mist are all exciting and beautiful, and the 
Love-in-a-Mist particularly has a welcome habit of drying in many 
colours, varying from deep purple to white. 

The real feeling of treasure trove comes, perhaps, more with the dis- 
covery of wild flowers. Their locations are more varied and their seasons 
are shorter. There are the grass verges where the little White Campion 
may be found, but it must be tracked down before the roadman scythes 
the first crop of hay. Nipplewort, Angelica, Burdock, Common Sorrel 
are others to be found in the verges. Ponds are a valuable source of 
material, and the Branched Bur-reed and Water Plantain are special 
delights. The Teasels and Great Reeds of the Kentish dykes together 
with the Dock family form another valuable contribution. If one has to 
go some distance for this kind of material it is useful to remember that 
early September is the best time to find it. Clematis Vitalba (Traveller’s 
Joy) grows so abundantly over the hedges in Southern England that it 
is difficult not to see it, but it is the latest in the year for the dried 
collection. Barley, Wheat and Oats make delightful additions to a 
mixed flower group,,and there are so many grasses that it would be 
impossible to enumerate them all. Eryngium maritimum (Sea Holly) is 
one of the most decorative plants of the sea-shore and is almost more 


beautiful when it has achieved a pale coffee colour after being bleached 
by the sun. 
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Opposite: Magnolia leaves, Poppy 
heads and Teasels in a Delft vase. 
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Above: Honesty, Delphiniums, Anaphalis, Barley, Poppy heads, Leek heads, Hydrangea, 
Eryngium (Sea holly) Stackys lanata (Lambs’ ears), and Sea Lavender, in a basket. 


elow: Green Amaranthus (Love-lies-bleeding) with seedheads of Regale Lily, Globe Artic! 
‘is, Poppy, Scabious, Nigella (Love-in-a-mist), Greater Plantain, and split seedpods of Iris foctidis 





Above : Heads of Barley, Hare’s-tail Grass, Poppy 
heads and Jris foetidissima in a small trough. Below : 
Achillea (Yarrow) and Lime fruits in a Leeds dish. 








Nigella (Love-in-a-mist) seedheads and branches 
of Cornus (Dogwood) with moss in a basket. 


The arrangement of dried flowers follows much the same pattern 
as that of fresh flowers. Almost any container can be used, and baskets 
are particularly suitable owing to the texture of the weave. Grasses and 
leaves from the hedgerow can look equally effective in some rare 
porcelain vase, and take their place with dignity and grace amongst 
other more exotic garden flowers. Something rather grand and luscious 
from the garden—perhaps Acanthus or Delphinium spikes—arranged 
in a trug basket can sometimes give the same kind of emphasis to an 
arrangement as heads of Barley and branches of Dock in a jug of early 
Venetian glass. 

The feeling of contrast seems to be even more apparent in dried 
flowers owing to the great variety of shapes in the different seed-heads 
and flower spikes, grasses and leaves. The use of thin pointed leaves 
with round, solid seed-heads can produce very interesting effects. 
Flat and rather heavy flowers show off well with something feathery 
and delicate. Graceful branches of Dock with the clumsiness of Leek- 
heads or trailing stems of Hop flowers arranged with solid brown 
Teasels demonstrate the differences in shape and structure of each other. 
The great weight and roundness of Globe Artichokes can be set off by 
something tall and thin, such as Iris seed-heads, or by the lightness 
and delicacy of Sea Lavender. Pale Clematis whorls contrast with 
shortened Delphinium seed-head spikes. 

The opportunities for different collections of flowers, for colour 
scliemes, and for groupings of two or three kinds together are prodigious. 
Once collected, all the dried material is available at the same time, 
unlike fresh flowers which have their flowering seasons and come in 
their turn. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR TODAY 


by HEBE GOX 


stages of a lively and interesting revival. Exhibitions 
are more frequent and well patronized. Nearly every 
woman’s magazine carries its needlework section. 
Embroidery classes are more and more difficult to 
get into. Embroidery is ceasing to be ‘fancy work’ 
and is resuming its place as one of the major decorative arts. 
Embroidery is more than the name of a craft. It is more than a 
droopy piece of natural-coloured linen with a poorly drawn and 
endlessly copied design already stamped on it, or a piece of canvas with 
a coloured pattern that one can buy complete with threads at the 
art needlework shop. This dreary interpretation of the word is only one 
aspect of an activity which has been passing through half a century of 
neglect, but which can become one of the most rewarding of pursuits. 
It can be—and has been—a creative mode of expression which 
reflects in a humble degree the way of life of an age. The elegance of 
Georgian work cannot be imagined without the fine mahogany 
furniture, the elaborate plaster work and the well-designed objects of 
metal, wood and stone to be found in many eighteenth-century houses. 
Similarly Tudor cushions, runners and articles of personal attire need 
their oak furniture and robust adventurous people to complete the 
picture. Everyday articles such as garments, bed covers, curtains and 
cushions were embellished with objects of daily life—flowers, a house, 
a garden, birds, or even a man at work. Samplers frequently confined 
themselves entirely to such subjects, which were simply placed more or 
less symmetrically on the cloth without any attempt at elaboration. 
When a figure appeared in these old embroideries it was always 
represented in the dress of the period. In Stuart days the popular 
stump work consisting of separately worked garments and hair padded 
with tow and placed in position on the work—the faces painted on silk 
mounted on wooden shapes—very often recorded Old Testament 
incidents and people, and these are always shown with the ringleted 
and elaborately dressed hair, and the lace-trimmed and beribboned 
dresses of the time. Needlewomen did not disdain everyday activities , 
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and objects as subject matter for their work. So their craft made its 
contribution to the history of nations in their humbler daily aspects. 
Embroideries can be the pictures of an age—of the favourite flowers, 
animals, pastimes, and decorative motifs in the taste of the period. 

There are many factors that account for the lack of any distinctive 
style in the work of the first half of the twentieth century, when 
practically nothing of any consequence was produced. Firstly, of course, 
the industrial revolution with its swing away from hand craftsmanship ; 
secondly, the speeding up of life and its consequent lack of leisure ; 
thirdly, the seductive new pastimes—gramophone, cinema, wireless 
and television; and fourthly, the unfortunate breach that opened 
between the fine arts and the man in the street. The direct effect of this 
last symptom of our times has been to make the needlewoman feel that 
she does not understand the art and some of the design of her contem- 
poraries and that she will ‘play safe’ by working in the idiom and the 
style with which she is familiar—that of another age. 

The embroidery, therefore, of the last fifty years has been almost 
exclusively copies of the designs of earlier periods—‘Jacobean,’ ‘Stuart,’ 
‘Queen Anne,’ ‘Regency,’ or adaptations of the work of these periods 
s0 non-committally treated as to be without any characteristic features 
whatever. These pieces were worked with much enthusiasm and more 
or less skill to complement furniture, either real or imitation, of the same 
period. This idea that everything must be of approximately the same 
‘period’ would lead us, if we followed it to its logical conclusion, into 
rather strange ways. Modern bathrooms, for example, cannot be 
treated in a Jacobean, Stuart or Georgian manner—they are twentieth- 
century. No other period has tried to bury its head in the sand and live 
in another age. One cannot imagine a Stuart lady who was so fond of 
her Tudor oak furniture that she embroidered cushions for it with 
Elizabethan animals and flowers. Or even more improbable—a 
Georgian lady using a seventeenth-century design. So what of the 
mode of the mid-twentieth century? Is there one? I think that there is. 

The pendulum has completed its swing away from the over-decorated, 
ornate living-rooms of the Victorian age, when every horizontal surface 
—and many vertical ones too—had an embroidered cover, to the 
severe white walls, plain fabrics and utter lack of embellishment that 
was the logical reaction. Now it is swinging back to a comfortable 
position between the two extremes, and a pleasant twentieth-century 
idiom is emerging, using either monotone or bold, clear colours. Our 
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rooms and furniture are gradually modifying their stark utility and 
assuming a curve in a chair back or leg, an excellent patterning of 
upholstery and curtain textiles. Pictures singly or in carefully arranged 
groups are coming out of retirement and becoming an integral part of 
the scheme of the room as a whole. All this is very closely linked with 
embroidery design, which is not something that exists in its own right 
but is part of the expression of a way of life. 

The revival in embroidery is very largely taking the form of pictures 
or hangings for our walls. We are no longer prepared to put weeks and 
months of fine laborious work into an article of daily use—say a curtain 
or tablecloth which demands great care in the handling and laundering. 
For these purposes we have nowadays such a wide and pleasing choice 
of fancy weaves and printed fabrics, made and decorated by machine 
and relatively very inexpensive, that we prefer to devote our very 
limited leisure to articles which do not take too long to do, which 
demand little or no upkeep, and which do not wear out. 

It is now being realized what a valuable part embroidery has 
played in interior decoration in the past, from the early hangings, so 
necessary to shut out draughts and give a little warmth to the stone walls 
of castles, to the elegant Georgian fire-screen and footstool which graced 
the William Kent fireplace. How well advised we should be to give 
a little thought to such possibilities ourselves. 

Hangings and pictures should be bold and simple in colour and 
design, and great interest is to be found in contrasting textures and both 
fine and solid lines or masses of stitching. Many artist embroiderers 
today are doing wonderful things with the domestic sewing machine. 
It makes a rapid line with a pleasant quality of draughtsmanship, and 
this, in conjunction with carefully chosen pieces of material applied 
to the background, gives an effect that cannot be achieved in any other 
way—certainly not in hand stitchery or even in paint. The range of 
subject matter for these pictures and hangings is very wide indeed, 
as is also the variety of techniques that may be employed on them. 

Appliqué is a very suitable method for this purpose and is very 
popular. It is fairly quickly done and is a satisfactory way of making 
large areas of colour ‘read’ at a distance, which is what we want in our 
rooms when we are thinking of completing a colour scheme. One of the 
earliest uses for appliqué was on knight’s surcoats, banners and horse 
trappings, for the purpose of recognition in battle by the arms or crests 
on the cloth when the faces and bodies were entirely out of sight in 
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This charming picture 
by RONALD GRIERSON is 
worked on fawn linen 
in two tones of’brown, 
pale..blue, ochre and 
white. The classical 
motifs are treated in a 
thoroughly modern 
manner and it would 
live happily on the walls 
of a room furnished 
with either period or 
contemporary furniture. 








Wall hanging by HEBE 
cox. This large piece 
is made of fawn linen 
with a five-inch border 
of deep yellow linen. 
The wools used are 
brown, lime and bottle- 
green, tomato and dark 
red, and white. The 
two border lines are 
yellow rug wool inside 
and brown _ seagrass 
outside. A piece of 
work such as this could 
be used as a focal point, 
or as emphasis on an 
otherwise dull wall. 
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Above : ‘Bermondsey Shops,’ by PAMELA SMITH (by permission of Mrs. 


F. C. Main), and ‘Bathers,’ by consrANCE HOWARD (by permission 
of the Surrey Education Committee). These pieces show widely 
different effects achieved by the same method—applique. 





Below : ‘Pan,’ by HEBE cox (by permission of S. J. Cox, Esq.), and 
‘Nursery Rhymes,’ by PAMELA ROOKE, Both use the same technique— 
wool on canvas. 
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Pa ihe Na GP aE RTP Re ‘“Madonna,” by BERYL 
Wirerate aha Shp atti DEAN and _ (below) 
el Om a Mel . : adh ah 
ite Soin Sa seamen t atte White Panel by JEeNnnr- 
oe Mtn AS GS PBR : FER GRAY (by permis- 
SD ee) See hae, sion of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum). The 
Madonna is carried out 
in gold ({(except’ the 
crown and eyes), using 
the traditional  tech- 
nique in this medium 
and producing a preci- 
ous, jewel-like effect. 
The panel combines 
work by the counted 
thread, free stitching, 
applique, fine, medium 
and. coarse _ threads, 
beads and sequins. 
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suits of armour. Felt is a most useful fabric for today’s purpose, since 
it does not fray and therefore the edges need not be turned in. Also it is 
manufactured ina very wide and pleasing range of colours and several 
weights. When planning a piece of work of this sort, variety and 
contrast are most necessary. Colours should be very carefully selected, 
bearing in mind that of the lighter, brighter colours less area will be 
needed than of the darker and more neutral shades. Fabrics of different 
textures are sometimes pleasant side by side—a rough against a smooth, 
a dull one alongside a shiny one, or a patterned fabric contrasted with 
a plain one. Similarly with the stitching. Areas of needlework are much 
more valuable when arranged to complement one another—some close 
together and solid, others open and textured. 

Many groups and organizations are finding out how pleasing and 
useful large hangings and banners can be. Women’s Institutes, 
Mothers’ Unions, Townswomen’s Guilds, Young Farmers’ Clubs and 
similar gatherings are now stating their identity and location in 
pictorial or heraldic form for all to see. Their banners must be in 
clear, bold colours and the motifs on them should be simple and in 
strong contrast to the background. The design may refer to the 
activities of the group. Alternatively, the banner can display the 
coat of arms or emblem of the village, town or county. 

In a piece of work of this kind the design is everything. Stitchery 
takes second place—all that is asked of it is that it should secure the 
applied fabric in an efficient, unobtrusive and smooth manner. This 
is no place for a demonstration of virtuosity with the needle, since 
there should be the bare minimum of detail, only enough to explain 
the objects represented. It must be remembered that a banner is 
intended to be seen at a distance. A piece of work that is lovely in the 
hand may lose its effect entirely at thirty paces. 

In this respect banners resemble church embroidery, which must 
always be considered from the point of view of pageantry and its effect 
at a distance. In this case also it must be remembered that they will 
usually be seen ina dim light. It would be encouraging if this revival in 
embroidery were to spread to the Church’s vestments and hangings, 
which are all too often still in the era of Victorian Gothic. How far 
we are from the reputation that we enjoyed in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries when English embroidery for the Church was famed 
throughout Christendom, and ‘opus anglicanus’ was the sign of a fine 
piece of work. 
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SHELL-CRAFT 


by MORRIS J. COHEN 


Y ADVENTURES in shell-craft began five years ago 
A when I was 52 years old. Of experience in this 
hobby I had none. I have had no lessons in art, 
nor have I ever watched other craftsmen working 
with shells. In those five years, snatching an hour 
/ here and there from professional cares, I have 
produced close on three hundred models. As yet, I have sold none. 

From the first I made up my mind that if one is to work with shells, 
then it must be with shells only. No extraneous matter such as wood, 
wire, putty, sea-weed, feathers, fur, wool or hair was to be used. And 
no tinting of shells, and certainly no paint whatsoever. I have not 
varnished or polished any shells. The natural colours of the shells 
remain undisturbed. The only materials, therefore, used in all these 
figurines are the shells themselves and the paste with which they are 
held together. 

In the matter of adhesives I have had to overcome many problems. 
For tools I used my fingers. Very small and tiny shells are picked up 
by a pair of forceps. 

Where do I get the shells ? Wherever there is a beach worth combing. 
Wherever there is a parcel or box of shells worth begging. Occasionally 
I have purchased shells from collectors. I correspond with friends in 
distant parts and overseas. I have travelled many thousands of miles, 
and have flown many more thousands, to get to far-off beaches on the 
South African littoral. 

Although the majority of the shells used are from South African 
sources, I have incorporated shells from East Africa, Mogambique, 
Zanzibar, the Seychelles, Mauritius, Israel, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Bahamas, Florida, Great Britain, Eire, and Italy. 

I love fossicking on the beaches. A new type of shell picked up on a 
beach often gives me an idea of a model to be built round it. There 
is always the expectancy of meeting with something strange: some 
bizarre shape, or unusual colour or size, or a quaint twist. Beach- 
combing has given me many pleasant hours, much excitement and a 
measure of adventure at times fraught with danger. 
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Last October, on a windy afternoon with low clouds scudding across 
the sky, at Trafalgar Bay, 120 miles south of Durban, I was intent on 
collecting a type of shell locally known’ as Mermaid’s Teeth (see the 
hoops of the ‘Hoop Ballet’ from which they are constructed). I was 
pulled off the slimy, slippery rocks, unconscious. On recovering I 
could not remember going to those particular rocks and was told that 
I must have missed my footing and sustained concussion in the fall. 
Later, I distinctly recollected having seen the mermaid, quite an 
elderly one, who tantalized me with her one remaining yellow fang. 
I made a dash for it and she surely must have swished me off the rock 
with her tail. The proof? I was still clutching that tooth in my hand 
when I was found on the rocks. On the following Sunday, having 
determined that no mermaid and no rock should beat an ardent shell 
craftsman, I made for the same spot. The beach was strewn with the 
rare shells ! The conclusion is obvious. After she had dived down, the 
mermaid boasted to her fellow creatures of what she had done. They 
thought her mean, ungenerous, and promptly made amends by 
depositing the teeth they could spare for me. To commemorate the 
event I built a model entitled ‘Mermaid’s Castle’ and another of a 
dainty medieval lady, “Toothsome.’ 

I prefer to work with complete shells; but canurial fragments, or 
those of unusual shapes naturally created by wear and tear of tide, 
sand and rock, are often very beautiful, and are used. 

Sometimes one makes up one’s mind to create a certain figure. 
The conception of what one is to make is there, and the material at 
hand is sorted for the making, At other times one begins building, and 
sooner or later the figurine just builds itself. A song, a poem, a line or 
couplet from Shakespeare or Omar Khayyam, may act as stimulus. 
Then there are the nonsensical vapourings in one’s own mind clamour- 
ing to be created in more solid form. 

In ‘Full Fathom Five thy Father Lies’ the bluish shell used as 
background is a New Zealand abalone. This had been used as an 
ashtray for thirty years, and yet retained its colour and lovely sheen. 
The South African variety of this shell, known as the “Perlemoen’ 
has a silver tint and its flesh is now marketed commercially as a 
delicacy. ‘Pectenita’ is named after the pecten shell from which the skirt 
is constructed. The legs of the fierce figure ‘Come not near our Fairy 
Queen’ are of colourful conus shells from the Barrier Reef. Of the 
native Bantu studies the headgear of the ‘Witch Doctor’ (a worthy 
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colleague, indeed), is composed of a complete sea-urchin captured 
alive at Isipingo. The ‘doctor’ is mounted stooping on a yellow, 
crenellated Tridacna (giant clam) shell. He is surrounded by 32 items 
of his paraphernalia—the stock in trade of his profession—shells that 
look like snakes, skulls, teeth, bottles, pots, etc. 

The other Bantu study here illustrated is of an IJnduna (headman) 
smoking. This is now in the Africana Museum, Johannesburg. The 
pipe is one piece of delicate white coral, just as it was picked up. A 
greyish-white shell covered with many minute acorn barnacles looked 
so much like a cap made of woollen material that it was promptly 
used as such in the state in which it was found. 

Character and movement, shapeliness and colour harmonies are the 
aims. Humour, pathos and caricature come in good measure as well. 

I make no sketches of what I am about to create in shells. And I 
copy no pictures. Dresses, hats, uniforms, accessories and hair styles 
are purely my own ideas. 

As my time is limited, I have learned to work with speed. It must 
not be forgotten that making the figure alone is not the only process. 
There is the collecting of suitable material, which is washed with 
water, then the sorting and re-sorting. It may take several hours to 
find two shells of equal size, shape and colour to make a pair of arms. 
Correct anatomy adds to the attractiveness of the figurines. 

I am never at a loss what to make, as ideas keep crowding in for new 
creations. Recently I listed a hundred subjects I would like to make 
if I had the opportunity. No sooner is one begun than others suggest 
themselves. 








The shell figurines illustrated opposite are examples of Dr. Cohen’s 
creations. From left to right they are, in the top row : ‘Full Fathom Five 
thy Father lies,’ and two Bantu studies, ‘Induna smoking’ and ‘Witch 
Doctor’ ; im the middle row: ‘My Hero,’ ‘The Hoop Ballet,’ and 
‘Dulcinea del Toboso’:; in the bottom row : ‘Come not near our Fairy 
Queen,’ ‘Pectenita,’ and ‘The Great Panjandrum.’ The colour 
photographs are by G. W. Reynolds, of Johannesburg. 
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THE EDITORIAL HEARTH 


We were gazing at this homely scene when we had the idea of inviting Sir 
Stephen Tallents to write a piece for The Saturday Book on the art of the 


firemaster. The pair of bellows, we should mention, are home-made (by the 


Editor’s brother) ; the stock-pot on the left was acquired at a country sale, where 


it was catalogued as ‘Antique Pressure Cooker.’ 





HOW TO LIGHT A FIRE 


by aie sie PILE Ne TLALLENTS 





oe 0W TO LIGHT A FIRE.’ I begin by ruling out those 
primitive devices, such as the rubbing of sticks 
together, by which savages produce a flame in 
moments of disaster when their fire has gone out, or 
Boy Scouts ingeniously kindle their camp fires. I 
; dismiss summarily all fires fed by coal. I outlaw the 
iitchen Biter ich I light at home every morning by applying a match 
to a lavish supply of sticks gathered in field and garden supported by 
waste paper contributed by the outside world. As one whose country 
home boasts no central heating, I disclaim any knowledge of whatever 
mysterious processes are required to bring such a system into action. 

These pretenders banished, I turn with relief to the wood fire, surely 
of all fires the most delightful ; and particularly to the two wood fires 
upon which in our English country home we have for some 25 years now 
relied to keep our living-rooms warm. Grandma Moses in the story of 
her life mentions that in her early days in Vermont there were homes 
which ‘didn’t let their fire go out in forty years.’ Here at home in winter 
we plod, like King Wenceslas’s page, in the steps of those hardy 
pioneers, and are vexed if, between October and May, either of our 
fires has to be relit. When one of them is neglected or misbehaves, 
all that is essential for its rekindling is a bundle of the finest 
weeping willow twigs and a match. 

And there, if I were to be cowed by the title allotted to me, this essay 
would abruptly end. Yet, if it so ended, I should feel that I had missed 
an opportunity of enticing new recruits to the practice of an art which 
would not only provide them with a delightful interest at home but 
would lure their thoughts, not to the power station or the gasworks, but 
out into the living world of hedgerow, woodland and forest. 

I have used the word ‘art’ deliberately. For there is an art of the 
firemaster—partly, I suspect, innate ; partly acquired by experience. 
Even within a family, the artists will single themselves out. I can tell, 
for example, pretty confidently, from a glance at our own fire, whose 
hands have last made it up. I look to see whether logs of the right size 
and shape have been chosen ; whether they have been heedlessly 
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tossed on to the hearth or delicately laid there, so that they may obey 
the time-honoured injunction that logs must kiss each other. The true 
firemaster takes pride in recognizing different woods by their weight, 
their bark, the habit, it may be, of their twigs. He will be aware that 
the heating power of any dry wood is in almost exact proportion to its 
weight. He will have learned that, among our common English woods, 
thorn is the finest of all fuels, and oak and beech to be desired ; that 
the despised elm, that favourite of my hearth, holds the fire, as no other 
wood will. He will appreciate the quality in ash which renders it 
equally good to burn green or sere. He will be warned against those 
dangerous sparking woods, Spanish chestnut and crack willow. He 
will rejoice in the scents of his wood fire and the changing colours of its 
flames. Ifhe has a'good hearth and a steady draught up his chimney, he 
will enjoy the challenge of even the sulkiest wood and insist that his fire 
shall, like a bonfire, consume without demur every fuel that comes its way. 

Here and in the management of a wood fire is an art which opens 
windows upon other more aristocratic arts than itself. I pretend to no 
exhaustive study but, like a boy laying the track of a paperchase, will 
lightheartedly scatter a few clues for the encouragement of better 
scholars. I like to recall on winter nights the charming scene which, in 
the famous calendar painted five centuries ago for the Duc de Berry, 
illustrates the month of February, the woodman at work with his axe 
among the trees, his mate guiding home to the village a donkey with 
panniers loaded with logs, their women folk in the foreground warming 
their feet at a blazing fire. I hope one day to see a carving, preserved 
in the church of Ripple in Worcestershire, which presents two old 
Englishmen, drinking on either side of a cauldron of burning wood. 
I like, as I put on my own fire a log of thorn which I have treasured 
against the coldest night of winter, to remember that the poet Herrick 
knew the virtue of that ‘living coale.’ 

And now a word of warning about the deposit with which a wood fire 
lines its chimney and a word of farewell to the ash which, dying, it 
leaves upon its hearth. 

A wood fire, especially a fire of unseasoned wood, coats its chimney, 
not, like a coal fire, with soot but with a highly inflammable tar 
deposit. I suspect, and not without first-hand experience of the danger, 
that here is the cause of not a few country house fires. I guard against 
this hazard nowadays by scraping the lower reaches of my chimney 
with a long-handled hoe and displacing with a chimney sweep’s 
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brush the sponge-like deposit of this tar which, in my chimneys at 
least, gathers below the chimney pot. It is as well to displace it at the 
end of winter, and not to leave it to be hardened by the heat of summer, 

So to the beautiful white ash to which, as by a rite of purification, 
the fire reduces oak and even elder, log and stick, bark and twig and 
splinter. I remember seeing above Mr Rudyard Kipling’s wood- 
burning fireplace in his Sussex home at Bateman’s an inscribed curse 
-upon any housemaid who should remove its ash. I applauded the 
sentiment, for, if wood is to burn quietly by day and to go on burning 
through the night, it needs a good bed of ash. Yet from time to time in 
winter some of the ash, if it is not to mount too high, needs removing. 
Its normal destination is the fruit garden, where it makes a valuable 
dressing. I found a novel use for some of mine the other day when the 
master of an art school in the north of England begged a supply of ash 
wherewith to reproduce a glaze on pottery used in old days by the 
Chinese—and generously sent me, some weeks later, a charming brown 
bowl to the glazing of which my wood fire had contributed. 

Even accomplished firemasters, I sometimes notice, pay less heed 
than they deserve to the accessories of their wood fires. A guard of fine 
spark-proof mesh is essential to those who value their rugs and their 
chintzes. Then I have made one discovery, suggested to me by a film I 
once saw of lumbermen deftly manoeuvring with hooks a flotilla of 
logs on a Canadian river. I have proved from long experience that a 
hook is invaluable for use with a wood fire. It enables you, as no 
poker will, no matter how hot the fire, to pull the logs forward, to lift 
and otherwise adjust them. No one, so far as I know, has ever put such 
a tool on the market. I have equipped myself by narrowing, the 
cheeks of an onion hoe. No good firemaster, I am convinced, once he 
had used a hook would ever be without one. 

Fire-dogs are such handsome things that I would discourage no one 
from acquiring them. I once bought a delightful pair in stainless steel, 
which decorates one of the less commonly used fireplaces in our home. 
But I confess that I have never admitted a pair to my own favourite 
hearth. Anyone desiring a pair would do well to enlist the services of 
one of those skilled country blacksmiths whom the Rural Industries 
Bureau is today guiding in their production of wrought ironwork. 
Fire backs, too, can be delightful, and add to the homeliness—and 
sometimes also the safety—of a wood-burning hearth. 

A pair of bellows can be a great help. Here I confess that I have come 
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personally to disdain their use for my own hearth, finding pleasure, 
even with no more than a simple morsel of glowing wood to help me, 
in coaxing a fire into life by the kisses of skilfully laid twigs. But here 
also I can tell of a discovery. The making of a pair of bellows is well 
within the compass of even so untutored a carpenter as I am ; and the 
resulting article, with its charming shape and nailhead patterns, 
suggests a finer craftsmanship than in fact it has demanded. I was proud 
once to display before a television camera a pair of bellows which I 
had constructed for a friend’s house. 

I myself find two fireside accessories particularly useful. I have 
enlisted a couple of large red bread bowls to hold my fuel, one for 
smaller logs and branches, the other for the fine twigs which I use for 
reviving and, when necessary, kindling my fire. These have the advan- 
tage over other containers that they allow no leakage of dust on to the 
floor. My other fireside aid I owe to a Latvian farmhouse in which 
years ago, caught by the Baltic darkness one evening near Riga, I 
spent the night. On each side of its kitchen hearth stood an up-ended 
log, about 21 inches high. For many years now a similar log has stood 
on each flank of our living-room fire ; and the pair of them have proved 
themselves to be convenient side tables in summer, and the most 
sought-after of fireside seats on cold winter nights. Let me add one 
trifle. A bunch of well-dried Michaelmas daisy stalks on the mantel- 
piece will provide admirable spills the winter through. 

The world is full of clubs and societies devoted to the study and 
promotion of the different arts and crafts. In London I have sat at 
meat with such Companies as those of the Basketmakers and the 
Paviors and enjoyed the splendours of the Goldsmiths’ and the 
Armourers’ halls. How is it that there is no Guild or Company of the 
Firemasters ? I see in the wide field, of which I have attempted in this 
article to give a glimpse, material not only for a national but an 
international Company of a world-wide appeal. If anyone will organize 
a Firemasters’ Company, I will promise to be one of its earliest candi- 
dates for membership. I should hope that we should steer clear of any 
annual conference and that in time our fellowship would provide itself 
with a fine Hall, warmed on the occasion of our annual dinner with a 
wood fire of unchallenged magnificence. I would even be prepared— 
but only if no more eloquent speaker could be found—to propose the 
principal toast of the evening in words with which I end this article— 
‘Long life to the wood fire.’ 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


photographed by REECE WINSTONE 





The three golden balls of the pawnbroker, like the barber’s pole, are 
not as familiar a sight as they used to be. Many other tradesmen, 
however, still cherish the emblems of their calling, whilst newcomers to 
the market-place often show much imagination in sustaining the 
ancient traditions of trade display. 
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Tradition is brought up to date in this 
elegant sign outside a lady’s hat-shop in 
Beauchamp Place, a charming little 
turning off Knightsbridge, in London, 
which used to be a favourite shopping 
street of Queen Mary’s. 





Outside the half-tim- 
bered hat-shop near 
the cross in Tewkes- 
bury is this model of 
a beadle’s hat, some 
three feet wide, bear- 
ing the initials and 
date B.R.R. 1664. 
Established a few 
years later, in 1682, 
was the bookshop in 
the Stonegate, York, 
where a large model 
of a Bible, hand- 
somely bound and 
once richly decora- 
ted in colour, pro- 
claims the trade of 
the house. 








The black boy on the 
right is the tradi- 
tional sign of the 
tobacconist, and 
when jhe was set up 
in Victoria Street, 
Bristol, he had, no 
doubt, a very real 
significance for 
the seafarers who 
brought cargoes of 
tobacco from Vir- 
ginia to the West 
Country port. On 
the opposite page, 
an 82-gallon copper 
kettle, with one of 
normal dimensions 
perched on the lid, 
invites wayfarers 
through Nailsworth, 
in Gloucestershire, to 
refresh themselves 
with a ‘cuppa.’ 








‘T caught one bigger than that !’ How 
effective in its simplicity, and how 
direct in its appeal, is this sign outside a 
fish shop in Edinburgh. his is one of 
the less familiar subjects for the trade 
sign ; it suggests interesting possibili- 
ties for butchers, grocers, and other 
inadequately heralded tradesmen. 





Almost life-size, a handsome naval 
officer of Nelson’s day, holding a 
sextant to his eye, proclaims Charles 
Frodsham’s clock shop in the Brompton 
Road, Kensington. The iron chimney 
sweep, now in Cheltenham Museum, 
hung for many years outside the house 
of a local Mr. Field, who, as a boy, 
climbed up his customers’ chimneys 
like little Tom in The Water Babies. 





This giant broom advertises a brush 
shop in Petersgate, York. 








The Highlander, in Cheltenham, is a 
Georgian tobacconist’s sign. 








The tobacconist probably has a greater 
variety of emblems than any other 
tradesman. The curious figure above, 
at Musselburgh, in Scotland, appears 
to combine characteristics of the 
traditional Black Boy and the Red 


Indian. The ‘primitive’ below, in 
Petersgate, York, suggests an Aztec 
carving. 





At Portishead, in Somerset, stands 
what appears to be a converted inn 
sign, bearing the words ‘White Cot 
Dairy. Pure Clean Milk.’ With a nice 
sense of a living tradition the proprietor 
has fixed on top of it a miniature milk 
churn. 


A sign seen all over 
Scotland, but rarely 
south of the border, 
is the mortar and 
pestle of the chemist, 
here shown in mas- 
sive form outside a 


shop in Edinburgh. 





HOW TO KEEP GOLDFISH 


by PATRICK CAMPBELL 





AGEPHEN WE first came to our house a ditch marked the 
’ southern border of the garden. It went in a slight 
curve and then a straightish bit and then a sharper 
curve in the other direction, leading past the end 
of the fence that divides my share of Buckingham- 
) shire from the plot next door. The garden side of the 
ditch was a small jungle of nettles, old currant bushes, scutch grass, 
straggling elders and sprouting stumps of willow. The other side was a 
mass of brambles and decaying barbed wire. The water itself, where it 
was visible, was a motionless carpet of duckweed, broken here and 
there by clumps of stuff that looked, rather surprisingly, like watercress. 

The first task in the garden was to change round all the flower beds, 
put the rockery at the other end, re-turf the path across the lawn and 
remove the pergola that seemed to have no place in the new com- 
position. I was astonished that the previous owners had been able to 
tolerate the place as it was. 

Then, rather than face the niggling side of horticulture—the pricking 
out of seedlings, the spraying of pests—I turned my attention to the 
ditch ; and made the exciting discovery that the water moved, slowly 
but steadily, in an easterly direction. A couple of fields away, in fact, 
having joined itself to a more vigorous tributary, it flowed into the 
historic Thames ! . 

There could be little doubt that some of the water which passed 
through my garden also went to assist the Boat Race, to reflect the 
House of Commons, to make Limehouse mysterious, to support liners 
from the Orient and, eventually, to swell our national bastion, the 
English Channel ! 

It was no more than common courtesy on my part to clear its bed, 
to shore its banks, to lend it the dignity that was its due. 

It took most of that first summer. We didn’t have many flowers and 
the grass was cut only once a month and I suffered frightfully from 
nettle-rash, but by October there was a clear expanse of water, five feet 
wide, with two bends and a straightish bit; and the water moved 
perceptibly, if one could spare the time to watch it, towards the sea. 
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In March of the following year I thought of adam. The chuckling 
of a rocky waterfall on a summer’s afternoon ! 

My river turned out to have more force than I had suspected. It 
swept away the first three amateur constructions, makeshift jobs of 
old planks torn from the hen-house, reinforced with clay. I tried 
corrugated-iron, coal sacks filled with mud, even six-foot stakes smashed 
in with a pick-axe. The river went round the sides and underneath, 
but only for very brief moments over the top. 

I removed the materials of all the dams—they’d made a pile like a 
builder’s yard—and with them built a bridge. Then—I don’t know 
how anything so ingenious occurred to me—I nailed planks vertically 
from the bridge into the bed of the stream, leaving a narrow gap in the 
middle through which the water might flow. And flow it did, like a 
mountain rill, sweeping away the mud before it, revealing bright 
shingle underneath. 

So complete and so startling was this success that I tried it again 
farther down, to find I had a pool between the two bridges. 

It was now, for the first time, that the thought of goldfish slid into 
my mind. Bright fish above the silver shingle, in their natural element, 
growing perhaps to some great size. I wired up the entrance and the 
exit to the pool with fine-meshed chicken netting, and drove fast to 
Maidenhead, to buy four goldfish the size of herrings, sexed for breed- 
ing, the lot for £2 10s. 

They were wallowing about in a cloudy tank in the pet-shop. When 
[ tipped them into my stream they tore about like children released 
from school, revelling in the flow of the clear water. Then they went 
to ground in the cool weeds, to assess, in tranquillity, the extent of 
their luck. 

When I came out to look at them early next morning they were 
still under the weeds, and a short, weather-beaten man in waders was 
levering up one of my bridges. 

I asked him, directly, what he was doing. In the difficult patois of 
the area he explained that the planks, by holding up the flow of the 
stream, had caused the water level to rise, with the result that his early 
crop of watercress, farther up, had been loosened from its moorings. 
There did, in fact, seem to be a lot of watercress lying around. 

He was still holding one end of my bridge, so I asked him to put it 
down. He did so, without bothering to see that it was straight. 

I told him my part of the stream contained some extremely valuable 
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fish. ‘For commercial breeding purposes,’ I said, to offset the water- 
cress. 

He said he didn’t know about fish, but he did know he’d been 
growing watercress successfully—until now—in this locality for years. 

The next move was mine, so I said, as a favour, that I would make 
a different arrangement about the fish, if I could find the time. 

He showed no sign of going, so I said I thought I’d probably be able 
to do it now. He said he was glad to hear it, and sloshed back up the 
stream in his waders, gathering floating watercress and stirring up 
opaque clouds of mud. 

The trcuble had been that the wire-netting was getting choked with 
leaves and twigs—and watercress—coming down, making a more 
effective dam than I had ever contrived in the past. In place of the 
netting I made a barrier of rocks over which dead leaves and other 
debris could flow, taking care, however, to make the water too shallow 
to give the goldfish a means of escape. 

In the morning they were all in the stream bordering the garden 
next door. The two sisters were in a high state of excitement. ‘We 
saw them !’ they cried. ‘But we didn’t know what to do !” 

I went round to have a look. The stream, here, broadened con- 
siderably. The only thing to do was to go in after the goldfish and 
drive them into the reeds, where they could be recaptured. 

It took the whole day. I was up to the waist most of the time, and 
in between each fish had to wait for the best part of an hour until the 
water cleared. When I got back to my own garden the fish-pool was 
occupied by a gigantic roll of wire-netting, speckled with hideous 
feathers and rotten straw! ~ 

I couldn’t believe it. I couldn’t imagine where this frightful gift 
had come from, or what its purpose could be. I must have cried out, 
involuntarily, because I was answered by the intelligent young farmer 
who owns the field on the other side of the stream. 

He put his face through the brambles. ‘There you are !’ he said. I 
was holding the tin of fish, and a net made out of a lace curtain, and J 
was covered with mud and water to the waist, but he didn’t notice 
anything. ‘Giving the hens a spring clean,’ he said. “The netting’s 
full of old fleas, so I chucked it in your ditch. Let ’em drown.’ He 
laughed. ‘I’ll be back in the morning, and get it out of your way.’ 

The cool of the evening had already set in, but the fish weren't going 
to last out the night in a biscuit tin. 
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While changing the garden round the previous year I’d emptied 
out a useless ornamental pond on the upper lawn and turned it into a 
sandpit for the children. Now, I emptied out the sand again, and turned 
it back into a pond. It was dark by the time I tipped the goldfish into 
their new home. 

In the morning they were still there, fighting a losing battle against 
asphyxiation in less than six inches of water. I imagine I only just got 
them back into the tin in time. 

It was clear that the ornamental pond was leaking, and would 
have to be relined with cement. 

I threw the farmer’s wire-netting back over the brambles into the 
field, and swished as much of the feathers and fleas and straw as I could 
downstream with a spade. Then I put my own bits of netting back over 
the entrance and the exit to the pool, and put the fish back into their 
original home. Then I relined the ornamental pond, breaking off every 
now and then to clear the stream of leaves and twigs, in case I got 
another avalanche of watercress. 

I discovered, then, from a book about goldfish that a newly built 
pond must be left for four weeks, before fish can be introduced into it 
with any measure of safety. Ideally, a new pond should be filled, left 
for a week, emptied, scrubbed, filled again, emptied, scrubbed, and 
so on, until the operation has been completed four times. I carried out 
these instructions. It took 98 bucketfuls to empty the pond and, 
curiously enough, 102 to fill it again. Every hour or so I cleared the 
wire-netting in the fish-pool. Another discussion with the watercress 
man would have cracked the camel’s back. 

Spring had come in all its verdant glory before the ornamental 
pond was ready to serve its purpose as the goldfishes’ secure and 
permanent home. I tipped them in with a sense of satisfaction. To mark 
the end of an era I also dismantled all the impedimenta in the stream. 

Next morning the fish were gasping at the surface of the water in the 
pond. This was the first sign of malaise they had shown in all their 
vicissitudes. I wrung my hands at the thought of losing them now. 

On the telephone the pet-shop man in Maidenhead was calm, 
despite my urgency. He guessed I had a small, deep; saucer-shaped 
pond. He was right. He, further, reckoned I didn’t have too many 
plants in a pond of that kind. Couldn’t, really, with those steeply 
sloping sides. ‘Yes, yes,’ I said. ‘Yes.’ What I really ought to do, the 
pet-shop man said, was to dig the pond out a bit more, make a shallow 
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ledge all round it and cement her up. In the shallow part all manner 
of oxygenating plants should do well, keeping the fish healthy. 

1 built up my barricades once more in the stream, and put the fish 
back into it forthe third time. Then I dug a trench all round the pond 
two.feet deep and three feet wide. While I was cementing her up the 
pet-shop man looked in. I think he was getting interested in his fish. 
He told me there was no need to go to all the trouble of filling and 
emptying the pond three or four times. ‘Give her a couple of ounces of 
permanganate of potash,’ he said. ‘Let her stand for 48 hours, empty 
her out and she’s clean as a whistle.’ 

The pond, with the permanganate of potash in it, looked as though 
someone had been slaughtering bullocks. It stood there, a pool of 
stagnant, purplish blood, for two days and nights. When the time came 
to empty it I couldn’t face the thought of a bucket, so I cut a couple of 
yards off the garden hose and left it to siphon itself away into the 
stream. It was only when I came back later to see how it was getting 
on that I realized I’d put the exit end of the hose into the fish-pool. 
led by instinct, no doubt, to the scene of so much previous activity. 

Once again it must have been at the eleventh hour that I rescued 
the fish from the rapidly darkening water ; to discover, for the very 
first time in the whole affray, that I had no spare water to put them 
into. I stored them in a child’s plastic bath, with some worms, in the 
toolshed, until I could refill the pond. This time, with its increased 
dimensions, it took 211 buckets. 

As I write the four goldfish are a permanent, if not very remarkable 
feature of the garden. They spend their time grubbing about among 
dead leaves at the bottom of the pond. There is also no sign of young. 

Judging by their stoicism in the face of almost permanent physical 
discomfort I shouldn't be surprised if they weren’t all women. 
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SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY 


by GERALD BULLETT 


Earlier travellers have spoken well of the place, 
And the view from the train, I find, supports their case. 


Here, they declare, is a region of quiet content : 
Fair weather, sunlit calm, all passion spent. 


The prospect pleases. I lift my luggage down, 
Ready to alight and make such joy my own. 


But alas undiminishing speed mocks my hope. 
I pull the cord, but the train will not stop. 


It will not stop at this or at any station, 
But carries me on, to a hidden destination. 
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A PRAYER FOR WINTER 


by ANNA McMULLEN 


Thy Will be done 


In earth, this scarlet berry 

Shivering on the brittle bough of winter, 

Its seed awaiting birth yet fearing death, 
Hearing the hungry shriek, 

Feeling an icy breath before the beating wings, 
The tearing beak. 


Thy Kingdom come 


Before the dark bird comes 

Let the white dove pluck her tender breast, 
Sending down, down, a white mantle of grace, 
Shrouding the berry, which none can molest, 
For the brightness, the lightness 

And blinding blue-whiteness flash like a sword. 


Give peace in our time, O Lord. 
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“% HEN ERNEST RENSHAW’S housekeeper gave notice, his 
first reaction was complete bewilderment. She had 
been with him seven years and he had taken it for 
granted she would be a permanency. She was forty- 
five and looked younger; he was fifty-five and 
perhaps looked older. But he did not think of himself 
as being of any particular age : he thought of himself as the confirmed 
bachelor he was : and compared with marrying or even married men 
bachelors are ageless. When his friends twitted him with having an 
attractive, good-looking woman about the house, Ernest Renshaw 
merely smiled, and if they went on about it he got a little restive, for the 
facetiousness in which some people cloak their sentimentalism 
embarrassed him. 

Mrs Ransome (the Mrs was an honorary title ; Ernest had once 
known but had long ago forgotten her Christian name) was his first 
housekeeper. Until the Bank moved him to the market-town of 
Dittingham he had lived with his married sister and her husband, a 
convenient arrangement ; so convenient, indeed, and so habit-forming 
that when the time came to quit their comfortable home, and inci- 
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dentally them, he was quite thrown off his balance and wished he had 
never accepted his promotion. He lived by a routine, almost by a time- 
table, and familiarity, though he did not-know it, was his god. Such 
feelings as he had came from it, and from the sense of snugness and 
security it engendered, nor did he allow his imagination to range 
beyond it. Thus it never occurred to him that the routine action of 
accepting a better post with higher pay might convulse his inner life. 
But his sister assured him, with a delicacy of which he was unaware, 
and her husband put in his word to the same effect, that he would 
soon provide himself with a new set of rules. 

And she was right, for after the upheaval, during which Ernest lost 
sight of himself completely, and was like a drowning man, the centri- 
petal. movement of his life began again, and he reorganized its defences 
on fewer, simpler, and stronger lines than those which had confined 
it hitherto. Before, he had had to adapt himself to some extent to living 
with other people and this meant, for him, not getting in their way 
(he had a great regard for other people’s convenience) ; moreover, only 
by not getting in their way could he ensure that they did not get in 
his way, which was another of his aims, though a less conscious one. 
Negative, both ; but to achieve these negations he had to take into 
account two elements that were not quite constant, however constant 
his own attitude towards them—the feelings of his sister and his 
brother-in-law. Unlike the figures in a ledger, which were becoming 
more and more the symbols of his life, they could not always be added 
up. And when they couldn’t, he had the sense of something going 
wrong, even when he knew that it was not his fault. 

With Mrs Ransome he had no one to consider but himself. He was 
her employer, and as long as he did not upset her by unreasonable 
demands, as long as he did not encroach on her times off (when the 
daily woman stayed on to supplement her), as long, in fact, as he did 
not get in her way, he felt he had done his duty by her. 

From the first his relations with her had been satisfactory. And this 
was surprising. He could only just remember, and tried not to 
remember, the nuisance he had been to her during the settling-down 
period, when all was chaos. He had, he knew, been most exacting. 
So much was he a slave to habit that he had tried to reconstruct his 
ménage on the assumption that there were still two other people in it. 
The ghosts of his sister and his brother-in-law would not be laid ; he 
went about trying to fill gaps which were not there. Automatically he 
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put three chairs by his fireside, one of which he appropriated to his own 
use ; and it was some time before he convinced himself that he was at 
liberty to sit in any of the three. To Mrs Ransome, on the other hand, 
he allotted only one chair ; and when she asked him if she could have 
another, for a friend who might come in or for the daily woman who 
sometimes wanted to sit down, he was quite astonished, for his sister 
did most of her own housework and there was only one chair in her 
kitchen. 

Ernest was bitterly contrite about this : it seemed a kink, or even a 
chink, in the fair round O of the negation for which he strove. Mrs 
Ransome was a little plaintive about it, but she was most patient 
with his perplexities and indecisions, and when he fell ill, as he 
sometimes did, with a bronchial affection (she herself was never ill) 
she did not mind at all. At least she did mind, but in the good sense. 
She brought up trays to him, and did his room (she would not allow 
the daily woman to do this) and made his bed and solicitously asked 
him if he felt better ; and sometimes she would stay and talk, a pro- 
ceeding which for her sake Ernest discouraged, as making unnecessary 
inroads on her time ; he was in fact getting in her way and giving her 
reason to complain of him. But she never did. Little as he noticed, he 
noticea that she was in better spirits when he got ill, and though he 
dreaded illness for the ghastly inconvenience it caused, it was a relief, 
when the symptoms started, to know that Mrs Ransome, at any rate, 
would not be put out. 

When people asked him what she was like, he would enumerate her 
virtues and add, in a colourless voice, ‘She is rather temperamental, of 
course.’ When they asked him, with a smile, what he meant by 
temperamental, he would reply, a little repressively, for he felt that 
Mrs Ransome’s failings were her own concern and not for publication 
(he was always for confining a fire within the narrowest limits), ‘She 
is rather easily upset.’ His men friends seldom pursued the subject any 
further, but women sometimes asked him, ‘What do you do when 
she’s upset ?’ to which he would reply, ‘I leave her severely alone. I 
think it’s much the best way.’ At this they nodded sagely, though they 
looked a trifle disappointed. 

As a matter of fact, when thus catechized, Ernest tended to minimize 
Mrs Ransome’s outbursts, not their number, for they only happened 
once or twice a year, but their severity. They always came out of a 
clear sky and were accompanied by violent storms of weeping ; she 
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declared that she was terribly unhappy, that she wished she had never 
come to him, that she wished she was dead ; and sometimes she made 
vague and confused charges against him, the purport of which he could 
never understand, because she disowned them and withdrew them as 
soon as they were uttered. 

On these occasions his policy was, as he said, to leave her alone to 
get over it. Except on Saturdays and Sundays, he lunched in the town 
off sandwiches and a glass of beer; if Mrs Ransome’s attacks were 
prolonged, he would dine out also, at a restaurant, announcing his 
intention to her as calmly and as matter-of-factly as he could, making 
no reference to the real reason, but sometimes inventing one—a friend 
had invited him. As a child he had been made to recite Kipling’s ‘If,’ 
and the verse about keeping your head when all about you were 
losing theirs and blaming it on you, had made a deep impression on 
him. Like many other people he elevated into a virtue what was really 
a natural tendency in himself. He flattered himself that never by a 
single word had he said anything to aggravate Mrs Ransome’s feelings : 
he had simply ignored them. 

He had not always been able to ignore them, however. There were 
two occasions on which he had been obliged to intervene. He remem- 
bered them with the extreme vividness that the smallest event has for 
someone whose life is utterly uneventful. On the first occasion he had 
been sitting quietly in his room, about half past six in the evening, 
when he heard a clatter, a heavy fall, then a bumping, then silence, 
then a terrible sound of groans and sobbing. Rushing out he had found 
Mrs Ransome lying at the foot of the staircase, unable to move. When 
sufficiently calm she told him she thought she had broken her leg. 
Knowing that in such circumstances the injured person should not be 
moved or even touched, above all not given any stimulant, in case of 
concussion, he told her to lie where she was while he telephoned for the 
doctor. He took some trouble not to appear too sympathetic, for that, 
he knew, would only fluster the patient and make things worse. The 
doctor came and after a thorough examination said that Mrs Ransome 
was not injured in any way but was probably suffering from shock. 
She should go to bed with two hot-water bottles and drink plenty of 
weak tea and sugar. 

‘Should I get them for her ?” asked Ernest. 

‘Oh no,’ said the doctor robustly ; ‘she is quite capable of looking 
after herself.’ 
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The next morning, apart from a bruise which she said extended 
from her hip-bone to her knee, Mrs Ransome appeared to have 
entirely recovered. 

That was over three years ago. The second episode was much more 
recent. Again it happened in the evening ; again it was heralded by 
alarming sounds. Ernest hurried into the kitchen to find Mrs Ransome 
bending over the sink, coughing and spitting and scarlet in the face. 
She had been in the middle of her supper ; the remains of a fried fish 
lay on her plate ; and from such articulate sounds as she was able to 
make, and from his own intuition, Ernest gathered that a fish-bone 
had lodged in her throat. He did not ask to look at it, for what could he, 
an amateur, know about throats ? He did not pat her on the back, for 
that was probably a superstition anyway and might do more harm 
than good ; he spoke as little as possible to spare her the trouble of 
answering, and-looked as unconcerned as he could. 

The doctor came and took her off in his car to the hospital. 

‘Shall I come too ?’ asked Ernest, but the doctor advised him not to. 

‘We will look after her,’ he said firmly. After an hour and a half, 
during which Ernest wore a furrowed brow, the doctor brought the 
patient back. As soon as they were in the sitting-room, Ernest noticed 
there was a slight constraint between them. He cleared his face, and as 
far as he could, his voice of anxiety, and said, in a cheery tone: 

“Well, what’s the verdict ?° 

The doctor hesitated and said, not looking at Mrs Ransome, ‘We 
think that whatever it was, it’s gone.’ 

After a pause Mrs Ransome left the room, her face tear-stained but 
expressionless, and the doctor said to Ernest: 

‘You know, I don’t think there was any fish-bone at all. I 
think she just fancied there was, or even. . .2. He looked hard at 
Ernest. ‘As a matter of fact, she didn’t want us to examine her. It was 
horse’s work to make her open her mouth.’ 

Greatly relieved Ernest went into the kitchen and said, ‘Well, 
thank goodness, Mrs Ransome, it seems to have been a false alarm.’ 

She looked at him strangely but made no answer ; her mouth 
worked and she burst into tears. True to his policy of non-interference 
Ernest said nothing but tiptoed from the room. 

And then Mrs Ransome had given notice. At first he did not know 
what she was getting at ; he thought it was only another display of 
temperament, her remarks were so vague and disconnected, and 
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punctuated by long silences which he was careful not to break. ‘Don’t 
argue with her,’ he kept telling himself. At last she came to the point : 
She must leave him, she needed a change.’ The word fell on his heart 
like a knell, but he did not bat an eyelid. 

‘Please think it over, Mrs Ransome,’ he said, and left her. 

The next day she told him she had thought it over. There was a 
long pause and then Ernest said: 

‘Well, and what decision have you come to ?” 

Mrs Ransome burst into tears. As soon as she grew calmer he 
repeated the question. 

‘Well, and what have you decided ?” 

At this she gave him a look of real dislike, the first she had ever 
given him, and said almost violently, ‘I’ve decided to go.’ 

‘On what grounds ?’ he asked. 

‘Because I need a change. Do you want to know why ”” 

‘No, thank you,’ said Ernest and had the satisfaction of seeing a 
look of disappointment cross her face. 


Mrs Ransome’s departure, though he had a week to think about it, 
took Ernest just as much by surprise as his own departure from his 
sister’s house. Everyone told him, and he told himself, that she would 
take back her notice, and relying on this he made no plans for the 
future. The idea of begging her to stay never occurred to him—not 
out of pride but from his instinct to avoid a scene. Least said, soonest 
mended. Even with her taxi at the door he preserved a calm exterior. 

‘Well, good-bye, Mrs Ransome. I’m sure I hope you will be happy’ 
—nothing about being sorry she was leaving. ‘I shall miss your 
cooking very much’—nothing about missing her. 

‘Good-bye, sir,’ said Mrs Ransome (he noticed the ‘sir,’ for it was a 
mark of respect she seldom gave him). ‘I’m sure I hope you'll find 
someone to suit you’—and off she drove. 

The moment she was gone desolation swept down on Ernest. So 
disorientated was he that his first idea was to go back to his sister. 
This seemed a perfectly simple solution, until it struck him that he 
could not leave the district where he worked. Then he remembered 
how successfully nearly all single women, and many single men, 
managed without ‘help.’ He recollected wonderful meals prepared by 
his women friends in what seemed to be their spare time. He had 
heard, and had sometimes said himself, that no professional could cook 
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as well as an intelligent amateur. And he had also heard that no 
woman could cook as well as a man could. . Well then, he would show: 
them. 

The morning at the Bank (Mrs Ransome had left betimes) steadied 
him. His spirits rose. 

People who knew him in his professional capacity had no suspicion 
of his timidity in personal relationships. The Bank was his stronghold. 
At the Bank, whether behind the mahogany counter in the old days, 
or now, in the manager’s private sanctum, none more suave than he. 
He was never tongue-tied, quite the opposite. He knew exactly the 
line of talk to hand out to customers ; he was an adept at it, precisely 
because it was impersonal, a routine exercise, patter to pass the time. 
He did not have ‘to put himself into it, on the contrary he had to keep 
himself out. Even in those painful interviews with customers whose 
accounts and prospects were not satisfactory—especially in them—the 
maximum of reserve had to be maintained. Anything in the nature of 
a scene must be ruled out. The greater the trouble that a person was in 
(and he saw plenty of people in trouble) the greater the necessity to 
avoid an emotional approach. Conversation, with Ernest, was a way 
of smoothing things over. Practising it, on this disastrous morning, he 
even smoothed them over for himself. 

But when he got home and found the house deserted, no tea laid and 
no prospect of supper, his spirits sank to zero. Then the bell rang. 

It was the daily woman who all unexpectedly came to his aid. He 
wouldn’t have dreamed of asking her, but she came. She would get 
his breakfast, she said, and prepare his evening meal and keep the 
house tidy ; but she couldn’t do it for long—a week, or until he was 
suited, whichever was the soonest. 

Ernest was so overcome by this that he became almost demonstrative. 

‘And will you make my bed ?’ he asked. He had not dared to go into 
his bedroom, he was so fearful of finding the bed unmade. 

‘It is made,’ the woman said. ‘I didn’t make it, she made it before 
sheideli:? 

‘Oh,’ said Ernest. 

‘She made her own bed, too.’ 

‘Her own bed ?’ Ernest had not thought of a bed in connection with 
Mrs Ransome. : 

‘Well, sir, she expected you would be having someone else, you see. 
Would you like to look ?” 
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‘Oh,’ said Ernest again. He followed her to Mrs Ransome’s room. 
It struck him as slightly . . . well. . . pathetic that, occupied as she must 
have been on her-last morning, she had found time and inclination to 
do these things. He had imagined her departing in a tornado of 
resentment. 

‘Personally,’ said the charwoman, ‘I don’t hold with putting live 
sheets on a bed.’ 

- ‘Live sheets ?’ echoed Ernest. 

‘Well, sheets that haven’t been used. They may get damp waiting 
for people to come and use them.’ 

‘I suppose you wouldn’t like to sleep here yourself?” asked Ernest, 
rather wistfully, as they looked down at the neat and comfortable bed. 

‘Oh no, sir, my husband wouldn’t like it.’ 

Ernest had no idea that she was married. 

Together they made a little tour of the house which Ernest, alone, 
could not have brought himself to do. 

‘She’s left all tidy, I will say that for her,’ the woman said. ‘It’s 
more than some of them do, when they go away. Of course, I should 
have done it, but you see I couldn’t get in.’ 

‘Couldn’t get in?’ 

‘There wasn’t anyone to let me in.’ 

Of course there was not anyone. 

‘Have you any idea,’ asked Ernest, and putting this question he 
seemed to be breaking the taboos of a lifetime, ‘why she left” 

‘T can’t say, I’m sure,’ said the woman, pursing her lips. “She won't 
find another place like this in a hurry. Some people don’t know when 
they’re well off. Perhaps she wanted something she’d no call to want. 
I expect you was too kind to her, sir, she took advantage.’ 

‘T don’t know about kind,’ said Ernest, as if kindness would indeed 
have been a grievous fault. ‘I tried to spare her in every way I could.’ 

‘That’s what I mean, sir.’ 

Mystified as he was, Ernest characteristically did not press for an 
explanation. 

‘Tf I were you, sir,’ the charwoman went on, ‘I should put an 
advertisement in the papers.’ 


Ernest did so, the next day. He did not put it in the local paper, 
because he did not fancy the idea of people in the neighbourhood 
knowing his affairs. He put it in The Times, and purposely made it as 
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vague as possible. A bachelor of quiet habits who was out most of the 
day and entertained very little wanted a housekeeper. ‘The house was 
small and labour-saving. It was on a bus route near to a country 
town. He was himself (it transpired when the advertisement came out) 
Box C.L.102. The impersonality of this pleased Ernest. 

The advertisement cost a good deal but Ernest didn’t mind that ; 
in the material world he knew the price of things and was prepared to 


pay it. 


Illogically he expected at least one answer the next day. When 
nothing came he made a calculation and realized that, allowing for 
forwarding, he could not expect a reply for another day at the earliest. 
Meanwhile his friends had heard about his plight and he found 
himself the centre of a flutter of feminine interest that was quite new 
to him. Nearly all his women friends were married—he gravitated 
naturally towards married women—and they all had comments to 
make and advice to offer him. He was astonished and at first more 
than a little put off by the freedom with which they canvassed his affairs, 
weighing them, arguing about them. They seemed to have no respect 
for his personality or the privacy of his feelings at all. They said things 
which he instinctively felt should not be said, and asked questions 
which he instinctively felt ought not to be answered. But soon he found 
that he secretly enjoyed being the object of so much attention, and if his 
situation passed without remark he was disappointed. To his surprise 
everyone showed him sympathy. Sympathy was a quality he did not 
expect and hardly knew what to do with : but he got to like it. And 
still more to his surprise, everyone was highly critical of Mrs Ransome. 
It turned out that they had never really approved of her ; she was one 
of those sly ones. ‘And my dear, I never liked to tell you, but she wasn’t 
really a very good cook. Those cheese soufflés, well, they were heavy. 
And there were things about the house which a man wouldn’t notice 
but a woman does : I mean, her work wasn’t thorough. And then going 
off and leaving you like that, almost at a day’s notice! But I think 
you were very lucky to get rid of her : you don’t know what she might 
have done if she had stayed! Now this Mrs Rudkin I was telling 
you about 

Staying or leaving,.it appeared, Mrs Ransome was equally at fault. 
Oddly enough this aspect of their sympathy did not suit Ernest so well. 
The unfamiliar picture of himself as a monstrously ill-used man was 
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not unpleasant ; but the picture of Mrs Ransome as the villain of the 
piece, was. He felt they were being unfair to her. And they were so 
inquisitive ! They all wanted to know why she had left, and when he 
said it was because she wanted a change, they wouldn’t accept this as 
an answer, and they hinted that he knew it wasn’t the answer : some- 
thing must be behind it. But what? After several days of intensive 
feminine inquisition, during which, for politeness’s sake, Ernest had had 
to throw his natural reticence to the winds, he was no jonger the 
suave, superficial conversationalist of the Bank counter and the 
manager’s private room. His thoughts and his words had grown more 
venturesome. But he still couldn’t tell himself, any more than he could 
tell his questioners, why Mrs Ransome had wanted a change. 

Three days after the advertisement had appeared in The Times an 
answer came. Succeeding days brought several more, but Ernest paid 
less heed to them. It was the first that interested him, for it was from 
Mrs Ransome. 

It gave him an odd sensation, almost a sensation of madness ;_ the 
more so that his eyes lighted on the enclosure before he saw the letter ; 
and the enclosure was the reference he had handed to Mrs Ransome 
before she left. 


‘Mrs Ransome has given me seven years of faithful service,’ he read, 
‘and I am sorry to lose her. She is honest, tidy, industrious, clean in 
her person and her work, and an excellent cook. She is also a lady and 
companionable. I recommend her strongly. I-do not know how she 
would manage in a large household, but I can answer for her efficiency 
in a small one. She has only one fault : she is liable to get a little over- 


excited and upset at times. 
(Signed) ERNEST RENSHAW.’ 


He was used to writing references, of course, but this one had given 
him a good deal of trouble. Certain phrases in it, especially. Should 
he put in ‘She is also a lady and companionable’ and ‘I am sorry to 
lose her’? At the time these observations had seemed over-intimate : 
he could not have brought himself to say them to her. Now they seemed 
innocuous and less than the truth. The last sentence, too, he had long 
hesitated over and only included because he felt in honour bound to 
do so. To say that someone was liable to get over-excited had seemed 
a very serious charge, which might put off almost any intending 
employer. | Over-excitement in a bank clerk, for instance, was 
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unthinkable, but in Mrs Ransome’s case it seemed almost venial. 

What would a stranger’s reactions to this reference be? He (Ernest 
could only think of Mrs Ransome’s prospective employer as a man), 
would want to snap her up at once. 

But he couldn’t do so until he, Ernest, returned the reference to its 
owner. 

What a delightful woman this Mrs Ransome must be, what a 
desirable adjunct to any man’s establishment ! 

Supposing he answered Mrs Ransome’s letter, and asked her to 
meet him for an interview ? He would have to write under an assumed 
name, of course, otherwise she would not come. But she would come, he 
felt almost sure, if she thought he was someone else : and then how 
would he explain himself? Would he say he had meant it as a joke ? 
She might think he had gone mad, and call for the police. How would 
he mean it? How did he mean it? And what did he think would 
come of it ? He could not answer these questions, he only knew that he 
wanted to see Mrs Ransome again. 

It was a plot. He did not call it that to himself, but it was a plot. 
He found the preliminaries distasteful and rather alarming, as though 
he had taken a plunge into the criminal world. Perhaps he had, 
perhaps what he was doing was really illegal, some form of false 
pretences ? And yet these machinations were exciting, too—the type- 
written letter signed ‘A. Chappe’ (unable to think of one himself, he 
had taken this alias from a novel), the covering letter, sounding so 
thin, with instructions to a friend in London to post it, the assignation 
at a railway terminus hotel : he could scarcely believe that it was he, 
Ernest, who was concocting all this. Indeed, it was not. 

Everything went off more smoothly than he dared to hope, and the 
day came when, incredibly, he was sitting in the lounge of the Southern 
Region Hotel, awaiting the appointment. He still had no idea what he 
was going to say, so firmly was his mind fixed on the actual moment of 
meeting, and the porter had to tell him several times that there was a 
lady to see him before he looked up and saw Mrs Ransome, and even 
then he hardly recognized her, for since he had seen her his busy 
thoughts had created an entirely different image of her. Wearing 
town clothes of a dark, soft red she did not look at all like the house- 
keeper he remembered. 

But she knew him all right, and before he had time to rise from his 
chair she started back, changed colour and said, 
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‘But I think there must be some mistake. I came to see a Mr Chappe.’ 

Like a bewildered participant in a Brains Trust, he could think of 
nothing to say. ; 

She looked around her irresolutely and began: 

‘(lH ask the porter : 

‘No, no,’ he said. ‘It’s all right. Pll explain. I——’ 

‘Yes ?’ she said, still poised for flight. 

But he couldn’t explain. ‘I... I... just wanted to see you again,’ 
he stammered. 

‘Why ?’ she asked. She said it rather challengingly and bleakly, 
and with no concession in her manner to the revolution that had 
taken place in his feelings ; but how could she know of it ? 

“You went away rather . . . rather abruptly,’ he said. ‘I didn’t get a 
chance to talk to you. I wanted to ask you— he hesitated, ‘well, 
why you were going away.’ 

‘T told you,’ she said hardily. ‘I wanted a change.’ 

‘Yes, but was that the real reason? Please sit down.’ 

She sat down, but with a deliberately provisional air, and looked 
straight at him. 

‘Well, if you want to know,’ she said, ‘I wanted to be treated like a 
human being.’ 

Ernest was dumbfounded. At last he said: 

‘But didn’t 1? I thought I...I1... spared you in every way I 
could.’ 

_ ‘Spared me ?’ she echoed scornfully, as if to be spared was the last 
thing anyone could want. “Do you mean you didn’t force your 
attentions on me ?” 

‘Oh, please!’ cried Ernest, horrified. 

‘Well, you said you spared me. You didn’t actually hit me on the 
head of course. You weren’t interested enough in me for that. I can’t 
think how else you spared me.’ 

‘Oh, but—’ Ernest began. 

‘You didn’t spare my feelings. When I fell downstairs and hurt 
myself and when I got the fish-bone stuck in my throat : 

A warning voice sounded somewhere far down in Ernest. But he 
was too upset, too over-excited—too frightened of losing her—to listen 
fis AC. 

‘But I did all Icould. I sent for the doctor. What more could I have 
done ? I didn’t want to worry you with : 
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‘With what ?’ she asked. 


‘With ... well... with useless . . . needless, I mean, embarrassing 
. . expressions of sympathy. I thought that you would .. .’ again he 
stopped. . 


‘Yes ?? she prompted him, in her forbidding way. 

‘That you would . .*. get over it better if I didn’t.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she said. ‘That’s all I wanted to know,’ and she began 
to get up from the chair. 

He made a downward gesture with his hand to check her. “Please, 
please, don’t go. I’m sorry if I seemed unsympathetic. I wasn’t really.’ 
He saw that, to save the situation, some extraordinary démarche was 
needed. ‘I really wanted to ask you to come back,’ he said. 

‘What,’ she said, ‘to be your housekeeper ”” 

Ernest’s thoughts took another violent jump. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘to be my. wife.’ 


In this capacity she consented to return. But not until she had shed 
many tears and he had given many pledges of future reformation. 
Indeed, the scene he had always denied her was his first present to her, 
a gift more significant, and in one sense more costly, than the rings that 
soon followed it. When he promised to love, honour and cherish her, 
for she insisted on being married in church, he also made a mental vow 
to drain to the dregs whatever cup of emotion she might offer him, and 
very creditably he performed it. 

She, on her side, was not unduly exacting. Indeed, the knowledge 
that he was ready to meet her on the plane of the feelings lessened its 
attractions for her, while he, having profited by acting so much out of 
character, quite fancied himself in the réle of Petruchio. ‘To the 
enhanced sense of personal value that most middle-aged men experience 
when they marry, was added a pride in his cleverness over the advertise- 
ment so intense that it physically warmed him when he thought of it. 
Every memory of that episode was precious, and it was a severe dis- 
appointment to him to find that Hester (how could he ever have 
forgotten her name ?) didn’t want to discuss it with him. 

Soon after their marriage a business engagement took him to London, 
and like a criminal he couldn’t help revisiting the scene where he had 
staked his all. 

‘I don’t expect you remember me,’ he said to the hall porter. 

‘Oh yes, I do, sir,’ the man answered. ‘You was the gent who come 
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here to meet a lady, and the lady come and she asked for someone 
else.” 

‘Someone else ?’ repeated Ernest. : 

‘Yes, sir, she was all in a hoo-ha and she asked for a Mr Someone— 
I can’t remember what the name was—Henshaw, I think—and when 
I said there was no one of that name in the building she said, ““Let me 
look,” and then she saw you, sir, and she said, ‘“That’s him,” but I 
said, ‘No, that’s Mr Chappe,” which is your name, sir, isn’t it, an 
unusual name, it stuck in my memory. And she said, ““Oh, how stupid 
I am, of course it is,’ and went up to you and what happened then 
you know better than I do. I remember it all quite well on account 
of the lady’s being so upset and excited, like.’ 

Deflated, Ernest had to admit that Hester’s intuition had been 
quicker than his, her showmanship superior. Would he have offered 
her marriage if he had known she was so eager to come back? Would 
he have? He doubted it; but as—replacing the pride in his own 
cleverness—a new sweetness stole into his heart, he was more than 
ever glad he had. 
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THE SPIRIT IS WILLING 
by DENNIS PARRY 


@ ADMIT THAT I was surprised when I found myself 
we opposite the gate. I hadn’t realized that I was in that 
&\\ part of the country at all. However, there was no 
INI mistaking the garden or the house—even though they 
=\ had cut down my beautiful pergola and set up a 

& horrible striped umbrella on the lawn. But I suppose 
you can’t expect taste without breeding. That’s what my mother used 
to say, and she’d had a very wide social experience when Daddy was 
second-in-command at the Malta station. 

For a few moments I just stared over the hedge. Then a kind of 
impulse seized me. I’m very liable to impulses, though I don’t look 
it. .Many’s the time my friends have said to me, ‘You’re always so 
calm, Marigold.’ Though little they knew what it sometimes cost ! 

Anyway, I thought, why shouldn’t I? If I go carefully nobody 
need see me, And if they should, what harm? I’m quite prepared to 
stand up for myself. I shan’t be trespassing. You see, I’ve never for a 
moment admitted that the house has stopped being mine, just because 
I happen to have been tricked out of it by a slut. It is a matter of 
principle, and though they’re sometimes inconvenient, principles can 
also be a great strength in this life. 

I went up the path rather slowly, because I felt excited. My old ticker 
has got over its fit of naughtiness, but there was no sense in tempting 
it to play me up again. Besides, I had a notion that I might need my 
strength for an emergency. I won’t say I was looking for a showdown, 
but you can never tell if it mayn’t be forced on you. I had a shock 
when I heard a noise behind the herbaceous border, and old Dickson, 
the gardener, stood up above the hollyhocks. He seemed to look 
straight at me for a moment, then he bent down again without giving 
a sign. For a moment I was furious. I’ve always been a good 
mistress to my servants, but I’ve never tolerated impudence. And 
impudence it was to cut me dead just because I was no longer in a 
position to give him orders. At least .. . that was the way I saw it first. 
But just as 1’d decided to give him a piece of my mind, it struck me 
that there might be another explanation. Dickson was always a rather 
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superior man for his class and he—how shall T put it ?—he obviously 
admired me. One knows these things instinctively. Anyhow, I realized 
that perhaps he wasn’t being impertinent, but tactful according to his 
lights. He probably understood that, whatever the moral rights of the 
situation, it was rather delicate, and I might prefer to be ignored. 

The verandah was quite near. From where I stood I could hear 
voices—horrible, vulgar, twittering sounds. I could distinguish hers 
even before I climbed the steps. She was shrieking with laughter as 
usual, like any little chit on the kerb. 

The french windows were open, and though a sun-screen had been 
let down across them, the slats were tilted so that I could look in with 
hardly any risk of being observed. 

Would you believe it, there they were, four of them, on a brilliant 
summer afternoon, fugging round a bridge-table, with the cigarette 
smoke thick in the air! I can tell you, I never allowed myself or the 
family to waste God’s good sunshine. Out you go, I’d say—and out 
they went. 

Naturally 1 looked first at her. In the old days—before Henry dis- 
graced himself—I wasn’t supposed to know anything about her. But 
I did. Oh, yes, I made it my business to take a peek at her when she 
least suspected. And I can afford to admit now that in her vulgar way 
some people might have called her pretty. But now—well, what was 
she? Puffy I’d say; a dumpy, puffy creature always smiling and 
chattering in that absurd way. You could see that when she said 
something she imagined was funny the others only laughed because 
they wanted to keep in with her ; or more likely, with Henry’s money. 

When she turned her head I could see the grey hairs on one side. 
You'd have thought she would have had them touched up. Not that I 
approve of dyeing, it’s vulgar, but when a woman of that type doesn’t 
resort to it, you know the reason is conceit, not refinement. She’s too 
sure of herself, I thought, she imagines she can hold him without taking 
any trouble. Ah well, one day she’ll find out different about Henry ; 
probably the facts are there already. 

There were a couple of other females at the table, both done up to the 
eyes and looking as if they lived by their wits—or worse. The fourth 
was a man. He reminded me of that commission agent who sold us the 
car with a cracked chassis, back before the war. In fact I had to look 
twice to see that it wasn’t the sarne fellow ; pomaded hair, sideburns, 
and a lot of teeth. When I remembered the time that he—the first 
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one, I mean—got me out in the garage and started to say things that I 
wouldn’t defile myself by repeating—well, I just knew—I’m sorry 
but I knew what was going on—and if ever I could have felt pity for 
Henry again it would have been at that moment. There she was, making 
up to him—‘Oh, Mr Byers, do have another of these pedvis fours’—or 
‘I’m sure you’d like a drink, Mr Byers’—and the other two egging her 
on, the way women do when they’ve forgotten their own self-respect 
and want to see others in the same mess. Yes, I thought, there’s a case, 
if you know your world ; never ask for whom the bell tolls, it tolls for 
decree nist. 

I don’t know how long I’d been watching when suddenly I heard 
footsteps coming up the garden path. The best I could do was to 
dodge behind oné of the potted shrubs that stood on the verandah. 

I thought I recognized the step. Sure enough it was Henry. I hada 
good stare at him. I’m a fair-minded woman and just because I might 
think he deserved to look ill and unhappy, I’m not going to twist the 
facts. He looked younger and rather well on the surface. But you 
can’t be married for fifteen years without learning to see beneath the 
skin. I could tell that his appearance was an effort to him. He was 
putting a good face on things. Ah, I thought, when a man starts doing 
that at his age, it’s only a matter of time before he cracks up. Not that 
I wanted Henry to crack up. I hope I’ve put all bitterness behind me 
long ago. It would give me no pleasure to hear that Henry had angina 
or cancer or a stroke, even if I do sometimes think about it. 

As he came up the steps on to the verandah, it struck me that my 
shrub wasn’t really big enough. I was always a well built woman and 
bits of me overlapped. For a moment I was terrified that he would see 
me. I was never afraid of Henry, but there was no doubt that the 
circumstances put me at a disadvantage. I needn’t have worried. 
I’ve heard that people only see what they’re expecting, and it looks as 
if that’s true ; because, though he had his eyes turned in my direction 
—fixed straight on me you’d have said—he passed on without a flicker, 
just as if I hadn’t been there. 

Some people have no delicacy, and I dare say it saves them a lot of 
trouble. But if you happen to be born with certain instincts, you can’t 
escape them. I just couldn’t watch my husband slobbering over that 
woman. How did I know he would? Well, anyone with half an eye 
could see she was the kind of creature to make him go through all sorts 
of ridiculous demonstrations every time he entered or left the house. 
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Rather than demean myself, I thought I’d pop upstairs and see what 
they’d done with the bedrooms. After all, I might as well be hanged 
for a sheep as a lamb. _ 

As it turned out, I was lucky. I didn’t meet a soul, and I had a good 
snoop round, I suppose some people imagine you can buy smartness. 
Personally, I thought the changes had given the rooms a thoroughly 
vulgar appearance. I went through her wardrobe and drawers—why 
not ?—-and it was the same story there. Yards and yards of fripperies. 
The day’s coming, my lady, thought I, when you and your devoted 
so-called husband are going to have a talk about bills. Very mean 
Henry can get when he’s pressed—as well I know, for all my careful 
management. 

One thing really disgusted me. The beautiful twin beds that came 
from Aunt Muriel’s had disappeared and in their place was a great 
double: monstrosity. I mean, at her age—not to mention Henry’s ! 
Besides, he never needed any encouragement in that way. 

By the time I came down again the bridge party had gone and those 
two were alone. Of course, they had a tray of drinks between them, and 
whilst I watched Henry took three stiff whiskies. She never said a 
word. God knows I’m not uncharitable, but I couldn’t help wondering 
whether she’d persuaded him to carry a lot of insurance. 

I was thinking about going. In fact I should have gone, except that 
there was a ring at the bell, and before I knew what was happening 
Alec had come into the room. 

I don’t say I was surprised. I’ve never tried to prevent Alec from 
seeing his father. In a way I was proud of him for sticking by Henry 
and going to visit him regularly, even though it meant meeting that 
woman. It says something for the way I brought him up. Alec takes 
after me : if something is his duty, he does it regardless. 

I didn’t think my boy was looking his best. He had rather a tired, 
worried expression and his face seemed white. Or perhaps it was only 
the contrast with his suit. Why they should make a young man of his 
age wear black, even in a solicitor’s office, I can’t imagine. 

Of course she was all over him about his health. ‘Poor Alec !’ and 
‘What a trying time you must have had ! I know that game. After 
all it was the way my cousin Joan got Michael Freeman away from me 
when we were both nineteen. All the same, I was worried for a moment 
when Alec said: ‘It’s been a bit of a shock, of course. And then, 
she left her affairs in such a mess.’ 
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Henry said: ‘Usual story, I suppose. Wouldn’t take advice, eh ?’ 

‘Roughly, Father.’ | 

He obviously wasn’t inclined to be-very forthcoming, but I could read 
between the lines. Though I say it myself, I’ve always been quick that 
way. Alec was bothered about one of the clients—some woman with 
more money than sense. I didn’t like to see him upset, but I was proud 
to know that he’d been put in charge of a case after only six months 
with the firm. 

I suppose it was all a great tax on me—what with my recent illness 
and the revival of old memories. I don’t remember exactly where I 
spent the next hour or two. I must have gone and lain down in some 
quiet corner. By the time I was myself again, they’d finished their 
dinner, because I looked in at the dining-room and saw dirty crockery 
still on the table. Then I glanced in through the study door. Henry 
was at his desk, reading some report and making notes. He was never 
allowed to do that in my day. ‘No,’ I’d say, ‘if you’re doing your job 
properly at the office, you deserve a rest when you come home.’ And 
then I'd talk to him cheerfully for an hour or so. 

Pd half a mind to stop all the dodging about and just to walk in on 
him, and say : 

‘Henry, in spite of everything I don’t judge you. God will do 
that 

I dare say it would have cheered him up. But somehow I couldn’t 
bring myself to the point. Instead I went back to the lounge. There 
was Alec and her. She, I suppose I ought to say, but I don’t see why one 
should waste grammar on a person who, by all accounts, was born 
without two phrases of the King’s English. 

She’d kept Alec. Trust her! They were sitting opposite each other 
by the french window. 

In her common twittery little voice she was saying : 

‘Well, darling, at least it’s over. You don’t have to pretend any 
more.’ 

Alec said : ‘I wish to God there hadn’t had to be so much pretence. 
But she was a person to whom you couldn’t tell the truth about 
anything.’ 

She said : ‘Poor woman ! It’s often the ones who demand most that 
end by getting least.’ 

Alec said : ‘It’s an awful thing to admit, but I feel free for the first 
time in months,’ 
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I’ve told you I was always quick. I could see it all. For the moment 
I was taken aback to know that Alec had let himself be caught by some 
selfish designing woman ; and still more,that he should talk about it 
to these people instead of his own mother. However, perhaps it was 
natiiral, and, in a way, a compliment. It’s always more difficult 
to confess certain things to somebody with ideals, somebody you 
respect. 

I only knew that I must keep a very close eye on Alec in future to see 
that he didn’t go the same road as his father. 

But you never really plumb the depths of human nature. Not that 
I’m cynical, I just happen to know real evil when I see it. 

That woman said: ‘Now don’t get yourself all worried, sweetie. 
Relax. Have a few normal relationships . . . ’ 

I knew what that meant. I wasn’t born yesterday. 

«_.. Why don’t you pop down to the pub? Grace and Elsa will be 
there. You remember how you liked them !’ 

My poor, poor little sonnie, I thought. They’re hanging the mill- 
stone round your innocent neck. But even then, I didn’t realize how 
far it had gone. Because Alec got up and walked over to that filthy 
creature and bent over her and she put up her arms and kissed him and 
rubbed her face against his in a horrible way ; and she said : 

‘Go on now, pet. Have a nice, boozy evening. I’m going to bed but 
Il look in and tuck you up when you come home.’ 

Well, honestly, at that moment I could even feel it in me to be sorry 
for Henry. It was a terrible situation, the kind you only expect to find 
in so-called highbrow books. 

I had to fight to stop myself rushing in and giving her a piece of my 
mind. But suddenly it struck me that any scene I could make would be 
quite inadequate. It just wouldn’t be the sort of penalty which the 
case required; it would be as if you fined a murderer two-and-six- 
pence. First Henry—corrupted and stolen. Now little Alec... It was 
a criminal matter, and one that asked for a criminal’s reward. 

Alec left. She spent a few minutes putting away the bridge cards and 
so on. Then she minced out through the door. By the study she 
stopped and called out some vulgar endearment to Henry—intended, 
of course, to put him off the scent. 

I was quite calm. I knew perfectly well what I had got to do in the 
interests of everyone concerned, There are limits to forgiveness. We 
have authority for that, and if there don’t happen to be any millstones 
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available I don’t see why it should be wrong to put something else 
about their necks. ; 

I followed her up the first flight of stairs. She was humming to 
herself—some silly, cheap little song. I wondered whether the tune 
would stop dead or go on for an instant through a sort of gurgle. 

She was too absolutely sure of herself to think of looking behind. I 
caught up with her on the little landing under the Giotti reproduction. 
I am a well-built woman, though I say it myself, and I know my wrists 
and fingers are very strong. 

But oh ! but oh ! when I slipped them round her puffy throat, when 
I squeezed with all my strength, they went through, they went through, 
like water, like air, like hands in a dream, and she went on humming. 

Oh God, I thought, Oh God, what a terrible way to find out ! 
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CHIN, CHIN, EMMY 
by OLIVIA MANNING 


2 EAR AUDREY, I DON’T know what you must think of 
me not writing before, but things have been in a 
(— fair pickle here with Alec coming home about six 
Fy weeks ago. It’s been an upheaval. I’d got quite 
settled down here living with Mum and Grandma 





been in a boarding-house. Anyway, there we were. Three merry 
widows, as Mum said, and then back comes Alec like a complete 
stranger after two years a P.O.W. and so changed. Mum said perhaps 
he isn’t changed, perhaps you didn’t know him properly before, men 
always show their best side when they’re courting, but I felt there was 
something funny about him. He wasn’t only not like himself, he wasn’t 
like any of the chaps I’ve known. He’d got such funny ideas. 

He didn’t say much, but I felt him criticizing us right from the 
start. At first he wasn’t so bad. He came in all ‘Hallo’ and ‘How are 
you ?’ and we had a bit of a jollification with the neighbours and Alec 
was the life and soul. He brought back stuff he’d swiped from the 
natives outside the camp and I thought he hadn’t done so badly getting 
taken prisoner, after all. He’d been safe enough and he seemed to 
have had prison life all sewn up. 

He was rather a quiet chap when I first met him, a manageable sort 
of chap, but now he seemed quite out of hand and full of himself. I 
could see I was going to have trouble with him. I didn’t know what 
sort. I thought he was just going to be a bit above himself. I could 
see he fancied he’d been a bit of a hero in the camp. I must say I was 
surprised because when I first knew him he used to rely on me a lot. 
He used to say, ‘You’re the sort of girl that knows what she wants 
and is going to get it,” and I could see he admired me for it. Mum 
used to laugh and say ‘Emmy’s got him eating out of her hand.’ And 
now he’d got so independent he’d the cheek to say to Mum ‘Emmy 
and me’s going to find a room of our own. I’m not staying here to be 
bossed around by a lot of women.’ Mum was that upset. She told 
him straight, ‘Look here, young man, when you’ve got a job you can 
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talk about a room of your own. But I’m not having Emmy working 
in a shop all day then coming home to clean a room and cook the 
supper.’ He said, ‘Ill cook the supper.’ ‘I bet you would,’ said Mum, 
‘I know what sort of cooking you’d do. Emmy’s staying here where she 
has a comfortable home and good food.’ 

After that he got so you couldn’t get a word out of him. Then one 
day Uncle Bert came down from Liverpool, he’s the jolly one, and 
when he met Alec he said: ‘Well, young fellow, and how did you 
enjoy Korea ?’ 

‘I wish I was back there,’ said Alec. That shook me. I could see 

the time had come to take him in hand and I’d have to be tactful. TI 
said to Mum to stop nagging him. ‘You leave him alone,’ I said, 
‘We've got to be’tactful.’ That night I took up a different line and said 
in a nice way, ‘Alec, you’re acting strange these days. What’s the 
matter ? After all, you can tell me. I’m your wife, though you seem to 
forget it sometimes. You must have given me a thought out there 
sometimes and wanted to come back to me!’ He gave me a strange 
Jook and then suddenly he started to cry and I knew I was handling 
him right. He began telling me how things in the camp had been 
different from ordinary life.. It wasn’t that it had been a picnic, but 
there’d been a different spirit. He said how at night sometimes when it 
was all quiet he’d think how things ought to be different everywhere. 
He said he wanted life to be bigger, whatever he meant by that. 
. No need to tell you it sounded bolony to me, but I knew I’d have to 
humour him. When I told Mum next morning she said, ‘Don’t stand 
no nonsense from him. You’re young. You got married in too much 
of'a hurry, him going off as he was. It’s my opinion you could’ve done 
better for yourself, so if he wants to clear out, let him.’ But it’s all 
right for her. She’s old and she’s got her pension and she doesn’t miss 
not having a husband, and Alec’s a nice-looking chap. I said, a bit 
sharp, ‘You mind your own business and let me deal with him. I’m 
not called Managing Emmy at the shop for nothing.” Mum was a bit 
narked I could see, and she said, ‘I don’t doubt you'll deal with him, 
all right. The poor chap never had a chance from the start,’ which was 
a bit rich from her after what she’d been saying. . 

Next night I got Alec talking again and he told me about a couple of 
fellows that had beep his special pals in the camp, Herb and George. 
He said there’d been a sort of feeling between the three of them you 
don’t seem to get in ordinary life. What a clever bunch they’d been, 
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the Three Musketeers they’d called themselves, up to all sort of larks, 
the life and soul ! Well you know your friend Emmy’s no fool. I knew 
I could deal with Herb and George, so I said in a nice way, ‘I’d like 
to meet your pals, Alec, how about asking them here for a week-end.’ 
That “cheered him up a lot. He’d thought, them being in different 
parts of the country, he’d never get a chance to see them again. He 
wrote straight away asking them separately because we could only 
manage a camp-bed in the lounge. 

Herb was in Bristol and he wrote at once and said he’d like to have a 
week-end in town. He turned up Friday night, not a bad looking chap 
but common? Really, I can’t tell you. I was surprised at Alec. But 
just as soon as Herb came in the door, Alec became as sprightly as a 
cricket. Back we were at the old prison camp and what clever chaps 
they’d all been and how they'd got the guards just where they wanted 
them. I-ask you ! I got pretty sick of it and I said, ‘After all the stories 
we’ve been reading in the newspapers about Korea, it seems after all 
you chaps just had a holiday.’ 

Do you know, Alec turned white as a sheet. Pve never seen anything 
like it, it gave me quite a shock. ‘Here !’ I said, ‘What were you Three 
Musketeers up to in that camp? What’re you keeping from me?’ 
and Herb said, rather quick, ‘Come on, Alec, let’s go out and have one.’ 

That night we went to the Pally and that’s when Herb showed his 
true colours. That fellow was just girl-mad. There he sat at the table 
drinking and pretending to play the piano and singing and looking all 
round him, and then when the band started up he swaggered out on 
to the floor and made a bee-line for the commonest-looking fat blonde 
I’ve ever seen. I’d never seen’ her there before. The way he danced 
made everyone look and he had her screaming with laughter and then 
what do you think ?—she slapped his face right there in the middle of 
the Pally where everyone knew who I was ! Oh, I said something to 
Alec, I can tell you. Back this Herb comes to the table just as though he’d 
done something clever, and he sits down again and makes loud remarks 
about every girlin the room. That’s a smashing pair of legs ! And that 
a nice plump little—well, I wouldn’t say it. I was disgusted. “Come 
along, Glamorous,’ he said to me, ‘my turn for a twinkle.’ ‘Oh, no, 
Mr Herb,’ I said, ‘You don’t get me out there to make me look silly.’ 
So, what do you think, he got that Marlene Spink I told you about 
and they started jitterbugging like mad, and you aren’t allowed to 
jitterbug at the Pally. 
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“If you don’t mind, Alec,’ I said, firm but nice, ‘I’m leaving. I’m 
going home.’ 

‘T’ll go with you, Emmy,’ he said and I could see he was pretty low. 

Outside I said to him, ‘I suppose there weren’t any girls in the 
prison camp?’ 

‘No,’ he said and I could see he’d got my meaning. 

Next day, being Saturday and my half-day, I was home for dinner 
and what do you think ? That Herb was still in bed. Mum was real 
wild. ‘Nice friends you’ve got, Alec Harper,’ she said and Alec didn’t 
say a word. 

I could see this was my chance and I said, ‘Oh, do be quiet, Mum, 
Herb can hear every word upstairs and him a visitor.’ Herb came down 
for his dinner all right and when he’d eaten everything he could lay 
his hands on, he said could he have hot water to shave with. He hada 
date to take Marlene Spink to the Pally Thé Dansant and he might be 
late back. 

‘Why, Herb,’ I said, ‘I thought you’d come here to see Alec.’ 

‘Hey ! said Herb, ‘what’s this? Barbed-wire again? I thought we 
were outside that prison camp. Me for the high lights.’ 

I don’t know what time he got in that night, Alec and I were in 
bed, and we didn’t see anything of him till one o’clock next morning. 
The smell of Sunday dinner brought him down. After that he went off 
to say good-bye to Marlene and we didn’t see him till he looked in to 
pick up his suit-case. 

‘Be down again soon,’ he said, ‘Nice little tottsies down here.’ 

‘Welcome any time,’ said Alec glumly and I knew one of the 
Musketeers was out. 

The next week-end we had George, quite the gent compared with 
Herb, but as conceited a piece of goods as you’d find in a month of 
Sundays. He wasn’t so young as the other two. He’d been one of those 
Z reservists and he had a job to come back to with an insurance 
company. He started straight away by saying he’d put the camp right 
out of his mind. All that was ancient history to him. ‘Might have 
happened in a dream,’ said he, ‘and now here I am safely back in my 
little villa at Wolverhampton with bridge parties at week-ends and the 
wife and me as though we’d never been separated in our lives.” 

‘You mean you never think of the times we had in Korea ?’ said 
Alec, proper dropped on. 

‘Never give ’em a thought. But I don’t forget my pals, mind you,’ 
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said George, very sharp, ‘and I’m willing to do what I can for you, 
Alec, m’boy, yes, sir. I’m putting in a word for you with the old firm, 
and my word goes. They know they haven’t got many agents like me. 
Why, I’ve only been back on the job three weeks and the place is 
humming. Now, I happen to know there’s an agency falling in in these 
parts and I’m keeping it warm for a pal. You've only to say the word, 
Alec boy, and that pal’ll be you.’ 

I was delighted but Alec didn’t seem so pleased. ‘I don’t know,’ he 
said, ‘I kept thinking out there I wanted life to be different. I don’t 
want to live here in the suburbs selling insurance.” 

George took this very well, considering. He just spoke to Alec as 
though he were a kid. ‘How d’you mean, different ?’ he asked and sat 
there quiet waiting for a reply. 

Alec didn’t know what to say. He just mumbled, ‘I kept thinking 
there was something we could do to make life better,’ and I could see 
he didn’t know what he was talking about. He’d just lost his grip on 
things and didn’t remember what real life was like. 

‘Oh, you’ve got to put all that rot out of your head,’ said George. “We 
were all a bit screwy out there. Not surprising. You'd got to see things 
a bit fancy so you wouldn’t keep thinking what hell it all was.’ 

‘Hell ?? said Alec quietly. “Yes, it was hell, wasn’t it ?? And he went 
quite white again. I’ve never seen him so flattened out before. All the 
life gone out of him. 

‘Forget it,’ said George, ‘things aren’t what they were. Money’s 
short now. You’ve got to put your mind to earning a living.’ 

‘That’s right,’ I said, ‘and it’s very kind of George to offer to help.’ 

‘Pll do what I can,’ said George. ‘But, see here, Alec, old chap, 
there’s just one thing and I hope you won’t mind. I’m a bit of a big 
shot in the firm and we'll have to forget our times in the camp. You'll 
be expected to call me “sir,” anyway at first.’ 

‘I don’t care,’ said Alec, very down. I felt sorry for him but he 
just had to face it. Life isn’t all having good times in prison camps. 

It turned out that George had really come to Balham because he had 
a bit of business here. He spent all Saturday seeing people and next 
morning he said he had to get back to Wolverhampton. He had his own 
car, and him only a youngish chap, too. Mum was impressed. She 
said to me on the quiet, ‘You might have married a motor-car, my 
girl, if you’d waited,’ still, I think her opinion of Alec went up, too, 
not that that meant much. 
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‘Alec’s not bad, really,’ I said to her. 

‘Perhaps not. You never were one to take on trouble, I must admit.’ 

‘He’ll settle down,’ I said. ‘Soon we'll have him eating out of my 
hand again.’ 

‘Well, I hope he appreciates having something to eat,’ said she. I 
had to laugh. Mum’s that witty sometimes. 

Well, here we are all nice and comfortable at last at Balfour Avenue. 
Alec’s had a letter telling him he’s lined up for the local agency, and 
he’s saving to buy a dark suit. The other night he got quite cheerful 
and said we could soon start thinking about having a home of our own, 
I knew I’d soon knock him into shape. 

Can I handle men ? Did I hear you say I should be writing Auntie 
Mabel’s column in the ‘Girl’s Friend’ ? T’ll say I should. 


Chin, chin, 


Emmy. 
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AN ALPHABET OF 
AUCTIONS 


by WOLF MANKOWITZ 


UCTIONEERS are addressed as ‘Sir,’ being (by tradition) 
gentlemen. ‘The auctioneer needs a cultured and 
resonant voice, an authoritative manner, a poker face 
and a shrewd ear for the undertones of the room. 
“You need never stand on your head to attract his 
attention, nor fear that, while brushing a fly off your 
nose, you will be sold a Waterford chandelier. The auctioneer 
intuitively distinguishes between bidding gestures and the nervous tics 
which are a not uncommon feature of auction-rooms. Auctioneers are 
as a rule (see HURCOMB for exception) trustworthy, since they handle 
other people’s property, and take commission of 10 per cent to 12} 
per cent only after selling such goods. In the case of goods unsold, 
the auctioneer takes a nominal commission based upon the reserve 
price he and the vendor have agreed. The reliability of auctioneers 
(like bankers) is by and large unquestionable. Occasionally, however, 
they allow their imaginations free rein in composing the descriptive 
sections of their catalogues (see FAULTS). 





1 REAK-UPS are demolition sales. When a stately home 
is reduced to a shambles by taxation, a speculator 
buys it cheaply. He tries to get back his purchase 
money by selling the land and turning the house over 
to the auctioneer, who lists the bricks, the stairs, the 
architraves and the bell-pulls, and distributes his 
catalogue to the demolition dealers. The ‘break-up boys’ who buy the 
fragmented stately home are responsible for removing the parts, 
which they sell to America, incorporate into other houses, or ‘flog’ to 
manufacturers of reproduction furniture. The sadness of break-ups is 
no sadder than the neglect into which the destroyed properties have ~ 
been allowed to fall. 
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ATALOGUES are like racing forms—they tell a great 
deal to the informed, but very little to the enthusiastic 
{ amateur. Descriptions in catalogues should always 
be considered in relation to the goods offered. These 
the auctioneer describes to the best of his ability, 
frequently overlooking the faults. Paintings are sold 
as ‘by or attributed to’ ; fakes are bought at your own risk ; damaged 
goods are bought with ‘all faults.’ All you can do if, after buying a lot, 
you lose interest, is fail to ‘clear’ it. Dealers cannot afford not to 
‘clear’; they therefore make sure they receive catalogues well in 
advance, leaving plenty of time to ‘view’ goods. To buy without 
viewing is a sign either of excessive wealth or innocent amateurism. 







JEALERS are simply trying to make a living; they 
consider auctions dedicated to this end, and resent 
‘private’ people who come either to watch or to bid 
jy in the mistaken belief that bargains are available. 
If ‘important’ goods are present, you can be quite 
PROS certain that dealers dependant upon such goods are 
aware of it, have viewed them, and have left bids with the auctioneer, a 
porter or another dealer. You can buy a lot against a dealer, but he 
will inevitably make you pay for it. It is cheaper to allow the dealer 
to buy, and to approach him afterwards, whereupon he will often take 
a very small profit. On the other hand, merely useful things can be 
bought cheaply under the hammer, because dealer interest is low. 
Anyone who habitually buys at auctions will get to know dealers. Get 
into the habit of selling what you buy, and you are in danger of 
becoming a dealer yourself. You have been warned. 









5) 


= UJZNTHUSIASM is dangerous in auction-rooms, but even the 
ye A most experienced dealers occasionally forget there is 
Yams) ~444 an established top market price for almost everything, 
and bid too highly. This results from a scarcity of 
fine goods, a competitive feeling between dealers, or 
simply proud determination to buy. In any case, 
enthusiasm is to be avoided, especially by amateurs, who should make 
quite certain they never pay more than 20 per cent above the dealer’s 
value of an item. Remember, there are auctions every week ;_ hardly 


anything is irreplaceable. 
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AULTs in goods bought at auctions are bought with 
the goods at your own risk. Look out for clever 
restoration, the ‘marrying’ of lids with vases to which 
they do not belong, hair-cracks, and repairs. ‘The 
auctioneer will not take back an item you have once 
Aa bought and cleared. Every lot is sold ‘as found’ with 
‘all faults,’ a qualification sometimes indicated in the catalogue 
by the symbol (a.f.). ‘Partly a.f.’ is a tautological exercise some- 
times to be met with in the less sophisticated catalogues. 





5—3 OING, GOING, GONE !’ is an expression hardly used by 

Sy modern auctioneers. Intended as a warning to 
f inattentive bidders that bidding had stopped, it is 
somehow inappropriate in the highly competitive 
/4-— auctions of today. Nowadays an indignant auc- 
S= tioneer, faced by a motley pack of stunted dealers 
who will not bid, is much more likely to threaten ‘I shall sell to the 
first bidder.’ This, of course, he rarely does. 





"@ URCOMB was an English auctioneer who, during the 
“twenties, invented an entirely new technique. By 
national advertising he promoted himself as the 
world’s greatest auctioneer, claimed that he could 
obtain 800 per cent higher prices than other 

auctioneers, travelled the country with a pantech- 
nicon collecting goods, and in 1931, after knocking down 30,000 lots in 
a single year, was declared a bankrupt. Hurcomb owed some £25,000 
to vendors whose goods he had sold but not paid for. One of the most 
pious auctioneers in history, Hurcomb demonstrated that (regardless 
of personal morality) an auctioneer preserves respect only by paying 
those who entrust him with goods. 





<2 MPORTANT is a word much used in dealing circles, An 
important dealer is a dealer who buys and sells for 
high prices ; an important item is worth a lot of 
money ; important business is the best business 
Zi to do. Some of the most important dealers in history 
have been made so by no connoisseurship of their 
own. E.g., President Neguib took over a fine stock from Farouk. 
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UNGLES are dangerous places, where nature is red in 
tooth and claw. ‘Though many dealers are long in 
the tooth, they are still experienced denizens of the 
auction-room jungle, where they fight daily for 
possession of those goods on which they live. Always 

Ae remember that though the auction may be an after- 
noon’s outing for you, it is a serious business for everyone else present. 

If you play at auctions habitually, learn to play seriously or you will 

lose your eyeteeth. 








NocK-outs are illegal. Nevertheless, they are 
* inevitable. They constitute a means of self-defence 
for dealers against the conspiracy between the 
auctioneer and his client to obtain high prices for 
goods (whether they are worth it or not). Dealers 

ere who know one another often make arrangements, 
either not to bid against themselves, or to buy as a group, or not to buy 
at all, When a ‘ring’ is formed, dealers are in a conspiratorial arrange- 
ment to buy goods through a nominee. After the official sale is over, 
these goods are privately re-auctioned amongst the members of the 
ring. In such cases, the starting price of the goods is the official finishing 
price ; the goods are ‘put up’ by the ‘ring chairman’ to its members 
who bid successively for them. The difference between the starting 
price and the finishing price is divided equally among all members, 
who consider that in this way they save both money and time. Many 
dealers refuse to work through ‘rings’ ; many others virtually live on 
them. No one has ever succeeded in preventing their operation. , 


— ors are numbered, and consist of a single object or a 
eroup of items, ticketed in accordance with their 
catalogue listing. When a lot consists of a number of 
items, you would be well advised to check carefully. 
Group lots usually comprise oddments or damaged 
Press items, but occasionally contain a small gem which 
has been overlooked. Any number of lots make a sale. When the 
Duchess of Portland’s very ‘curious’ museum in Privy Gardens, White- 
hall, was sold in 1786, it took thirty-eight days. Nowadays most of the 
large collections have been dismantled or become national treasures, 
and three hundred lots is a lot of lots for one sale. 
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who pay mad prices. The ambition of every dealer 
Hy is to be mad enough to pay the maddest possible 
& prices, since this is to deal at the highest level 
7 of all. On the other hand, it is maintained by some 
psychiatrists that in order to be a dealer or a collector on an impressive 
scale, it is necessary to be a little psychotic. Which means that all 
players are somewhat mad, and ‘important’ (see IMPORTANT) players 
more than somewhat. Nevertheless, what makes most dealers really 
mad is (without doubt) that they are not able to pay as mad prices 
as the real lunatics. 





Ops are as good as winks in the auction-room, for 
bidding techniques are as varied as bidders. Some 
use an open catalogue like a fan, while others prefer 
a rolled catalogue like a club ;_ many say ‘yes’ until 
the bidding gets too hot, whereupon they sadly 
shake their heads. You may raise a finger, wave your 

a lift your hat or simply look at the auctioneer. Whatever conven- 

tion you establish for yourself, be consistent. This way the entire 

room will recognise that you are bidding, and the auctioneer will not 

dismiss you as an unserious fidget. No nod is ever worth less than a 

shilling ; above £5, a wink means 5s., and so on in proportion. You 

may, however, decide to ignore the conventional raises and bid in 
fivers or tens, or, for very important lots, even larger units. 





= ByEcTS fall into two classes: d’art means practically 
= everything ; vertu comprises jewellery, and smaller 
y, items in precious metals or stones. All odjets are 
( merchandise to some, beauty to others, and com- 
S, mission to the auctioneer. Odbjets are called, in the 
general vernacular, ‘gear,’ ‘goods,’ or ‘stuff. No 
disrespect is intended. It is simply that after years of handling even 
the most beautiful objects, the dealer’s aesthetic sense becomes confused 
by his appreciation of the value and saleability of the ‘ gear.’ Ask him, 

‘Do you really consider that highly ornate wig-stand to be beautiful ?” 
He will answer, ‘It’s genuine, rare, and valuable ; furthermore, I have 
a client for it. It is, consequently, absolute heaven.’ 
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‘fe ATINA is a quality which only age can impart to an 
hr object ; all antiques, whether ceramic, glass or 
> furniture, develop patma. Dealers do not carry 
pocket-books in which the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of ‘right’ (that is to say, genuine) goods are 

Se”, listed; they rely on their intuitive recognition of 
patina. A polished surface where the high gloss is the result of many 
years’ rubbing with layers of beeswax is to the dealer’s eye qualitatively 
different from that obtained through French polishing. The irregu- 
larities of body and glaze in a piece of early pottery are at once apparent 
to the eye which is affronted by the chemical perfection of mass- 
produced wares. The collector cultivates his sense of patina ; without 
becoming mystical about it, it is his best guide around the auction- 
rooms. 





UID PRO Quos are an aspect of auction life. The porter 
you tip generously may arrange for you to examine 
7 items before anyone else, or give you useful informa- 
tion not contained in the catalogue. The courtesy 

; of allowing a competitor to bid for a particular item 
Tp, Se may earn you corresponding consideration when you 
need it A co-operative attitude towards the auctioneer will dispose 
him to remember you at the next auction. Dealers are, by and large, 
generous in the auction-rooms, even if the impulse runs counter to their 









os 


personal natures. 


» 


ccinc makes a sale appear to be better than it is. 
i The simplest form of rigging is an optimistic descrip- 
tion of mediocre goods. ‘The common method is to 
include goods supplied by dealers in a sale which 
features an interesting private collection. When 
of goods are scarce, auctioneers are forced to rig at least 
to the extent of making lots small and descriptions long. A continually 
rigged auction-room loses prestige, and dealers desert it—whereupon 
it can become an interesting hunting-ground for private buyers. 
Don’t, however, trust a too-patently-rigged auction. It may well have 
been rigged to look rigged. In fact, don’t trust any auction-room. 
After all, it doesn’t trust you. 
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9 PECIALISTS are dealers who restrict their interests to 
fields which they understand intimately, both at the 
/ connoisseur and the merchandising levels. The best 
collectors are usually specialists working through 
specialist dealers. Most dealers regard specialism as 
a forced exotic growth, preferring to plough a more 
general field, talking meanwhile about the dangers of eggs in baskets. 
It is noteworthy, however, that collections made by specialists 
frequently achieve historical importance, though occasionally the 
specialists bankrupt themselves in the process. 





N@ ROTTING is a vulgar word which graphically describes 
a technique used by unscrupulous auctioneers to 
raise the bidding. Like most effective. techniques, it 
is simple. ‘The auctioneer merely accepts imaginary 
bids from imaginary bidders at the back of the 
y auction-room. ‘The practice sometimes defeats its 
purpose (see ZUMP.) 






=—— 
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it 


NDER-BIDDERS are very important. It is they who 
force purchasers to pay high prices. The amount 
of bidding put in by under-bidders is quite as valuable 
to the auctioneer as the number of actually important 
buyers who may be present—on the principle that 
one important buyer chased by six keen under- 

bidders will spend far more than six keen buyers pursued by one 
important under-bidder. Sometimes goods in which specialist dealers 
have a particular interest are ‘protected’ by deliberately high under- 
bidding. ‘This however is a dangerous gambit. It should only be 
undertaken by the experienced ; the inexperienced underbidder often 
finds himself the purchaser. 







ay Iw Se ei 





-ENDORS should be unseen and unheard, leaving the 
auctioneer to act for them. Frequently, however, they 
come to auctions to protect their goods (which they 
can do well enough by arranging reserves) and 
try to trot the bidding on their own account. All 
things considered, vendors who do this deserve to 
pay themselves premium prices for their own goods. 
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2@@ ORM in furniture may be alive if the tiny tubular holes 

are full of dust. Live worm should be avoided, even 
in the most exquisite items ; unless systematically 
skilled by an expert, it will breakfast on the rest of 
your furniture. In restored items, worm-holes are 
sometimes found filled with wax, in which case the 
worm is dead. The old story about faking worm-holes by firing from a 
shotgun is nonsense. 





. x—The double cross is a common feature of auctions. 
U) (See FAULTS, KNOCK-OUTS, QUID PRO QUOS, TROTTING, 
rhs) int. al.) One ring may be crossing up another ring. 


nine 


(ues “cea +4: : : 
OA S]) Specialist dealers may be fighting the rings. The 


auctioneer may have a porter planted to bid. The 
vendor may be present to protect his goods. The 
goods may be cunningly repaired. In fact, it is all not so dangerous as 
it sounds, because so much double-crossing may be going on that the 
- double-crossers may cross themselves up. In which case any honest 
man present may scoop the spoils. Always provided honesty hasn't 
blunted his wits. 





ouTH is an uncommon asset among dealers and 
collectors of experience. A patronizing attitude 
towards ‘the young man’ is typical in the ‘trade.’ 
‘Experience’ is constantly invoked in a non-stop 
attempt to dissuade youth from entering the auction 
sei lists. The antique trade is certainly a dwindling one, 

with, possibly, a much shorter future than its past ; but young menwith 
:nformed ideas can still show the experienced dinosaurs of the trade a 
few tricks which they, in their monumental grandeur, never thought of. 





ump does not exist, although you will from time to time 
hear the auctioneer mention his name (or something 
7. like it) to the recording clerk. In Zump’s name, unsold 
me lots are ‘bought in.’ He has many aliases, and is 
> invoked when goods do not reach their reserve 
prices. At some auctions, Zump, the invisible man, 
is the most conspicuous buyer of all. Regrettably, his purchases show 
no one that profit which (please, please remember) is the alpha and 
omega of all auctions. 
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LITTLE~ PEORLE as 
POT: tefp ie 


HIMNEY-PIECE FIGURES from the Staffordshire potteries, 
once the unconsidered ornaments of farmhouses, 
cottages and taverns, have become in recent years a 
favourite field for the collector. Everyone is familiar 
with the gaudy, mass-produced figures of the early 
Victorian era. Much harder to come by—and 
incr olen ae ca the beautifully modelled figures made by Ralph 
Wood (1716-72) and his son. Rarest of all, however, apart from the 
salt-glaze ‘pew groups,’ of which the remaining examples can be 
counted on the fingers of two hands, are the series of quaint little images 
of musicians, soldiers and other everyday figures which originated 
in the pottery of John Astbury (1688-1743). Modelled in coloured 
clay, and decorated with translucent lead glazes, these figures are much 
smaller in scale than the more elaborate productions of Ralph Wood. 
How many of them were actually made by Astbury is uncertain. 
Thomas Whieldon (1719-95) followed in the same tradition, adding the 
rich mottled glazes which are generally associated with his wares. The 
surviving examples of what are now known generically as Astbury- 
Whieldon figures are now of extreme rarity. As a contrast to the 
sophistication of contemporary continental porcelain they have a most 
appealing freshness and simplicity. 

The Saturday Book is privileged to reproduce in the following pages 
some examples of Astbury-Whieldon figures from what is probably the 
finest collection remaining in private ownership today. The Editor 
expresses his thanks for this courtesy to the owner, who desires to 
remain anonymous. (The figure reproduced on page 6, facing the 
Introduction, is from the same collection. ) 
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POTTERY PEOPLE 


The social scene in 
the second quarter 
of the eighteenth 
century 1s mir- 
rored with naive 
fidelity in these 
delightful Staf- 
fordshire ‘primi- 
tives.” On the left 
of this group is a 
street pieman. Be- 
yond the two sol- 
diers, which are of 
great rarity, Is a 
model of Dick 
Whittington. The 
monkey is believed 
to be unique. Be- 
yond the woman 
is an actor in cos- 


tume. 





A musical enter- 
tainment in clay. 
‘The singer, decor- 
ated with Whiel- 
don glazes, is pro- 
bably unique. In 
the centre is a 
Morris dancer, 
with castanet in 
one hand. The 
tallest of these 
figures is only 
about 6 inches in 
height. Simple 
images of every- 
day life, they are 
little masterpieces 
of peasant art. 





The ancient bottles of claret cherished in t 

vinothéque of Chateau Beychevelle—who: 
cellars for later vintages are shown below—ai 
no less desirable collectors’ pieces than the fi 

English Delft jar, c. 1690, shown above (k 
courtesy of Mr. A. F. Allbrook). 





ON COLLECTING WINE 
by EDMUND PENNING-ROWSELL 


GO THE POST-WAR generation of wine drinkers the very 
: idea of ‘collecting’ wine may seem extraordinary. 
“Sy A friend, to whom I disclosed my interest in building 
( up a modest collection, exclaimed wonderingly, 
‘But one doesn’t collect wine ; one drinks it.’ Sadly 
true today. Sad, not for any moral or teetotal 
reason ; on the contrary, I know of no more innocently enjoyable, no 
more agreeably social, occupation than the disposal of a not-too-short 
line of bottles and decanters marching beside the courses of a well- 
chosen meal. But, for all but the wealthy, most fine wines have to be 
acquired and kept for varying periods before their full promise is 
fulfilled ; and it is a fact to be deplored in these cellar-short, flat- 
dwelling days that this morning’s purchase too often has to be this 
evening’s sacrifice. 

The accusation of wine snobbery is always a handy brick-bat to lob 
at those who believe that there is something more to the ordering, care 
and serving of wine than there is to the purchase and consumption of 
bottled beer. In Britain today wine-drinking is considered a sign of 
wealth. Certainly the level of duties on wine since the war, and the 
outrageous prices charged by nearly all restaurants, encourage this 
view. But in fact a real enjoyment of wine is far from being a preroga- 
tive of the well-off. Alas, too many fine wines—particularly the first 
growths of Bordeaux and Burgundy, whose names are known to 
popular novelists and newspaper columnists—are consumed by those 
who can better afford than appreciate them. How much of 
the 1945 Ch. Mouton Rothschild or Ch. d’Yquem, or of the 
leading 1949 téte-de-cuvée Burgundies will be left in, say, ten years? 
Cases must be disappearing almost daily in ‘palatially appointed’ 
restaurants where wine is sold not by the glass but by the name. But it 
is reasonable to suggest that most people who make a point of enjoying a 
little wine regularly do so with a certain financial effort. Although high 
duties largely confine the habit to the middle class, did not the Daily 
Worker recently report that Beaujolais wines were becoming increasingly 
popular among working people who wanted a modest bottle for a 
celebration ? And a very good choice, too ! 
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The classic writer on wine of our time, George Saintsbury, was never 
a wealthy man, and although the wines in his Noles on a Cellarbook 
seem tantalizingly rare today, his treasured bottles were acquired 
with care and earnest financial consideration ; they were certainly 
collected, bought early, laid down solicitously, and brought up with 
reverence in their proper time. 

Our nineteenth-century forefathers are commonly thought of as 
great layers-down of wine, but in fact for many years there was extremely 
little Bordeaux and Burgundy imported into Britain. According to a 
table in Tovey’s Wine and Wine Countries (1861) the total percentage of 
all French wines imported between 1791 and 1851 was never higher 
than seven and for most of the period was from one to four per cent. 
Port accounted for a good fifty per cent, Sherry for another twenty to 
thirty, and until the mid-century more Marsala alone was consumed 
than all French wines combined. Only Port vintages were widely 
considered, and it was for pipes of Port and not dozens of Claret that 
those often still existing square bins were constructed in the domestic 
vaults. Burgundy was not taken very seriously ; both it and Claret were 
commonly drunk young, and even Tovey, a great railer against Port, 
says nothing about laying down fine Bordeaux and recommends no 
vintages. Claret is for dinner and 


‘during the warm weather it is an agreeable substitute at breakfast for 
tea or coffee. ... Those who take exercise before breakfast—the volunteer, 
for instance, after an early morning drill—would find one-third or half a 
bottle of light Médoc, diluted with water, far more invigorating than 
warm tea or coffee, and unaccompanied by those unpleasant effects, 
such as flatulency, sense of fulness, dyspepsia, etc., which enervating 
beverages usually produce.’ 


Against such a background we modern wine-drinkers need not feel 
too discouraged, even though our breakfast-table newspaper is unlikely 
to be supported by a bottle of Ch. Margaux. Nor need aspirant 
collectors be put off by the legend that the great wines of France have 
never recovered from that American invader, the phylloxera louse. 
‘This idea rests largely on a magnificent and unequalled series of great 
vintages that immediately preceded that plague. But between 1828 
and 1845 only one outstanding Claret year was recorded. On our side, 
there is evidence that wines are now better made; and recently we 
have had a run of fine vintages which, the 1920s apart, have not been 
equalled since the 1870s. 
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Finally, to clear up any lingering inhibitions about starting a cellar, 
it should be borne in mind that the present never has been a good time 
to begin laying down wine. Saintsbury, ‘starting in the late ’7os and 
early *80s, lamented that this was not ‘a very good time for claret of 
the best class’! And yet André Simon has written : ‘more Claret of 
fine quality was vintaged in the Gironde during the Seventies than in 
any other decade.’ In that period Saintsbury could have bought the 
fine 1870 Port for 40s. a dozen, Ch. Margaux of 1858, the fabulous 
‘comet year,’ for 80s. and lesser wines much more cheaply. 

The problems today are not vintages, but cash and accommodation. 
Yet even here the Chancellor of the Exchequer can unwittingly assist 
us slightly with ‘easy terms.’ If you are buying foreign-bottled wines 
for the future and can manage a case of a dozen bottles at a time, your 
merchant will be glad to keep your purchases in his bonded cellar for a 
very modest annual rental. You will temporarily at least postpone 
payment of 4s. 7d. a bottle on still table wines, and be saved the trouble 
of storing wine before you wish to drink it. For Port the immediate 
cash saving is no less than 8s. 4d. a bottle. And for those who enjoy 
mild speculation there is always the hope that by the time the wine is 
moved into the duty-paid cellar the present disproportionately high 
imposts will have been lowered. 

However, until such a ‘reform’ we must expect to pay for most of our 
wine collection in toto upon purchase. What then shall we buy? 
Obviously, the decision hinges first on available cash, but it can be 
affirmed that he who is prepared to spend as much on his cellar as an 
average smoker does on his weed—say £50 to £65 a year—can build 
up an interesting collection and drink wine regularly. 

But other decisions immediately await us. First, the direction of our 
purchases. If the foundations of the cellar are to be laid, traditionally, 
on vintage Port, one must expect to pay heavily for mature wines and 
to wait long for their successors. Moreover, it is highly desirable to know 
the history of any old Port that may be acquired ; no wine can suffer 
more from bad handling. Port-lovers whose expenditure must be 
economical are probably best advised to buy mature wines in small 
quantities and to leave the wine merchant to carry stocks of young 
wines ; but it will be some years before the recent vintage Ports, the 
458, °478 and ’48s, reach the age of consent. 

There is little point in laying down Sherry, except for those who 
enjoy the particular flavour of old bottled Sherry. Nor do white wines, 
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in general, repay keeping. This does not apply to the finer Hocks, 
which will gain character and quality with age, nor to the leading 
Sauternes, whose cloying richness is tempered by time. The great white 
Burgundies of outstanding vintage increase their authority with some 
years in bottle. But lesser white wines will lose freshness with time, and 
many regard this as one of the most desirable qualities of a white wine. 
In this era of wonderful récoltes it is desirable to put away a little fine 
white wine, partly to ensure its availability for future drinking, and 
partly as an insurance against poor years ahead. Devotees of the vintage 
Champagnes of particular houses will feel impelled to lay down a few 
cases, but are otherwise unlikely ever to go short of good bottles. As 
the price of even new-bottled Ch. d’Yquem relegates this luscious wine 
to the tables of railroad presidents and film stars (who often ruin both 
their appetites and palates by consuming it throughout instead of at 
the end of their meals), the prudent will turn to other almost equally 
fine Sauternes and Barsacs at half the price. 

Among white Burgundies Je vrai Montrachet is so rare as to be 
inevitably dear ; and as the products of its seventeen-acre vineyard are 
so often falsified it is often better to have un vrai Batard than a bastard 
Montrachet. And there are those who find Batard Montrachet better 
drinking. For the same reason of authenticity the excellent but slightly 
less regarded wines of adjacent Meursault should not be ignored ; in 
this case it is probably best to go for named vineyards, such as Meursault 
Perri¢res or Genevriéres. But with plenty of enjoyable white wines 
always ready for early drinking, they need not occupy much space. 

For our cellaret—Saintsbury’s term for his own store—will be largely 
filled with red Burgundy and Claret, whether we house it ourselves 
or leave it in the care of an accommodating merchant. No wines repay 
early buying and careful keeping more than the red wines of the Céte 
d’Or and the Gironde. If collecting of any sort is to be more than a 
mere amassing it must surely have an intellectual as well as an 
acquisitive appeal, and in these wines the amateur will find most 
satisfaction. To compare and to contrast not only different vintages 
but a succession of wines from the same chdteau or clos, or the same 
vintage distributed among several growths of the same or of different 
districts—these are among the pleasures of wine that can best be 
enjoyed by careful selection and collection. 

And the race is not always to the rich, nor the victory to the first 
growths and fétes de cuvées. The point is worth emphasizing because 
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there has been a good deal of first-growth snobbery since the war. 
The great names of Bordeaux and Burgundy fetch prices that are 
disproportionately high compared with the wines that immediately 
follow them in quality and reputation. There is no doubt that in good 
years the leading growths usually (but not invariably) make very fine 
wines, but, even if one’s pocket permitted it, to concentrate on them 
would be short-sighted. To represent them is agreeable, but the collec- 
tion is not shamefully incomplete without them. They may not even 
make the best drinking in the end. When many of the famous 1920 
Clarets were showing distinct signs of senility, a wine from the unaspiring 
commune of Moulis easily outdistanced most of its class superiors. And I 
recollect a Chambolle-Musigny 1923 which certainly drank better 
than many more famed co-aevals and successors. If we consider the 
Clarets of probably the finest vintage of the century, 1929, and ask 
ourselves which today give the most pleasure, it is not by any means 
the first growths that dominate the list. In short, half the fun is in 
finding the wines of cadet rank. Indeed, an average expenditure of 
ten shillings a bottle will secure an enviable variety of fine wines, 
particularly of Claret. 

In lining the cellar, or cupboard, it is advisable to do so with the 
help and advice of a wine merchant of repute and of taste. In addition, 
one must be sought who is enthusiastic and good-tempered enough 
to discuss patiently the minutiae of vintage, commune, growth and 
chateau, and then accept an order for half a dozen bottles of a wine with 
the same agreeable air as if it were for ten dozen. 

For the collector such small orders must often be the rule, and not 
necessarily for reasons of cash or space. Only very frequent consumers 
can sample regularly over a wide range when the individual quantities 
are considerable. There is much to be said for sticking to a wine you 
find agreeable, but those who wish to combine a broad range with a 
moderate rate of consumption might well follow Professor Saintsbury 
and limit themselves to a dozen or so apiece of a fine wine, and to 
two or three dozen of lesser growths for early drinking. If one almost 
inevitably finds that one has bought too little of an outstanding wine— 
and finds it out too late—too large a quantity can become almost a 
burden, certainly a bore. With wine on the table every day, this is no 
problem ; otherwise quantities over-large for the rate of consumption 
will hold up the tasting of other wines that are ‘coming along.’ And 
thus it is that one ‘educates’ one’s taste and enlarges one’s knowledge. 
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At the other end of the scale, fine wines that are beginning to lose 
their qualities are an embarrassment; then occurs a race against 
receding vintages, and the sad drinking of too many have-beens. 
Given moderate but fairly regular buying and drinking, it is surprising 
how long it takes to ‘get round’ even a modest cellaret. 

The interest of the collection will be enhanced if it includes a range 
of the wines of one or more vineyards. Some Bordelais chdteaux, it is 
obvious, are more consistent with their products than others, and the 
century-old classification of the grands crus of the Médoc is not entirely 
reliable. Several of the fourth and fifth growths are worth buying 
every reasonably good year ; the same applies to certain crus in the 
Graves, St. Emilion and Pomerol districts. This can also be done, 
though less easily, with Burgundies and, more expensively, with 
German wines. Thus may be assembled a small vinothéque of the 
vintages of a particular wine, with consequent opportunities for com- 
parison. In this way the amateur is assisted to distinguish the styles 
of different communes and vineyards. 

A debatable point is whether the extra cost of foreign bottled wines 
is justified. I would like to be able to affirm that it is not, but it is not 
just a question of the skill of British bottlers ; estate-bottled wines 
frequently have a certain intensity of aroma and flavour lacking in 
wines that have crossed the Channel in cask. They may well last 
longer, too. But nowadays the extra cost is not the few pence it was in 
pre-war days ; it is four to five shillings a bottle. However, if possible 
it is worth buying a proportion of the selection of each good vintage in 
foreign bottling, and as a rule these should be kept the longest. The 
first growths are often only available in estate bottling. 

This is not the place to particularize about the wines to be bought ; 
recommendations in detail may be left to expert wine merchant 
friends. Obviously the main districts of Bordeaux should be represented 
in the collection, and the leading communes within the districts. Thus 
one may hope gradually to impress, but not, I hope, intimidate one’s 
friends by exclaiming, ‘A typical Pauillac nose,’ or, ‘a characteristic 
Pomerol flavour.’ (Only when one mistakes, as is not impossible, a 
St Emilion for a Burgundy, will proper humility be restored !) 

In Burgundy acquisitions should be spread over both Céte de Beaune 
and Céte de Nuits, with an accent on the former for earlier drinking 
and on the latter for the greater wines. To conserve the rare bottles 
until maturity, it is advisable to lay in reasonable quantities of low- 
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priced wines for regular drinking. Most of the minor wines of France 
and Geimany are at their best within six or seven years, often less. 
The vigorous Rhone wines, the rosés from, various areas, the Blayais, 
Fronsadais and minor Pomerols of Bordeaux, and, above all, the 
delicious fragrant Beaujolais—all these are not only admirable in 
themselves ; they are invaluable for introducing a line of older and 
finer bottles. Great wines, usually to be served in ascending seniority, 
are improved by being set off by lesser growths. Where variety is 
sought and small gatherings are the custom, it is useful to have a supply 
of half-bottles. 

As far as vintages are concerned, nowis the time to buy the magnificent 
line of post-war years, °45, °47, °49—and °52 now coming up; nor 
should ’48 or ’50 be neglected in Bordeaux. These vintages can still 
be acquired, and at prices which are usually reasonable by present-day 
standards. The shortage of older wines and the earlier bottling of most 
post-war récoltes have led to young wines being offered much earlier 
than heretofore. As a result the most successful and the most illustrious 
wines tend to be sold rapidly. Accordingly the collector must buy 
young and early. There is no guarantee that the post-war ‘fat’ years 
will not be followed by a series of ‘thin’ years ; no viticultural tech- 
niques have been devised recently to offset the hazards of Nature. 

Most of these young wines do need time, and one should grasp the 
slipping opportunities to acquire a small number of pre-war bottles to 
represent the finer vintages, 1934, 1929, 1924 and 1920 in Claret, and 
1937, 1934, 1933, 1929, 1928, 1926 and 1923 in Burgundy; and 
1937, 1934, 1933 and, if possible, the mythical 1921 in German wines. 
Although old wines are rare and dear, relatively speaking they are 
less expensive than the more costly post-war wines. When they can be 
found, mature Burgundies and Clarets of the first quality are usually 
only a few shillings more—and sometimes even less—than comparable 
wines still in their youth. Claret, in particular, needs time to develop, 
for there is a qualitative difference between a young Médoc or Graves 
and its mature senior. Care must be used in buying these old wines, 
for the reputation of vintage alone is an insufficient guarantee. 

Finally, no cellar, cellaret or cupboard-under-the-stairs is complete 
without a cellar-book. The ambitious drinker will still find in print an 
annotated and ruled cellar record, delightfully entitled Dodsley’s 
Original Gellar Book ; or the Butler's Assistant in keeping a regular account 
of his Wines, Liquors, etc. ‘This relic of the spacious days of drinking is 
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amply designed on a daily basis ; each day of the week, it is assumed, 
will see some withdrawal from the large dormant stock. The Directions 
that follow must, surely, fall on dead ears. What use to us to read that 
this and that point ‘cannot be too strongly impressed on the butler,’ or 
that ‘the management of wines, particularly in wood’ are ‘the most 
difficult part of a butler’s duties’ ? 

Overleaf, the harassed servant is shown how to fill up the weekly 
record. In the specimen form there are 400 bottles of Port—but not 
a drop of Claret until ‘Mr. * sent in 4 dozen. Ale is plentiful, but 
only 4 bottles of Burgundy. Port disappears daily, with 4 bottles on 
Sunday. But it is sad to have to relate that when ‘Lord dined 
here’ in the week 6 bottles of ‘Australian wines’ were consumed. 

But today we are more likely to employ an exercise book, and to 
combine cellar-book with that annotated record of consumption which 
all wine collectors should keep, however small their stock. Herein must 
be entered not only dates of acquisition and drinking, prices and 
quantities, but also the guests assembled and their verdict on each 
bottle. Thus over the years may the progress of a wine’s life be charted, 
and with it something of the aroma, the flavour and the warmth and 
welcome of the company which marked the passage of each bottle 
round the dining-room table. Not the least agreeable feature of wine is 
its social aspect. Even the best bottle drunk in solitude loses part of its 
savour ; good wine goes down best in good company. 
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AN ANTHOLOGY OF WAISTCOATS 


assembled by 
MARY EDEN 


ONE OF THE grosser libels 
levelled at the human 
male is that he is indif- 
ferent to dress. An answer 
to the charge is given by 
the success of the Waist- 
coat Club. Dare we hope 
that these pictures of some 
well-known members in 
their finery mark the be- 
ginning of a brighter age? 
The Club’s President, 
GILBERT Harpinc, arch 
enemy of the mediocre, 
wears a waistcoat of gold 
‘silk as scintillating as his 
wit. Picture Post photograph. 





PETER USTINOV, actor, 
dramatist and film direc- 
tor, is renowned for his 
excursions into the unex- 
pected. His tastes are 
unashamedly highbrow, 
but his waistcoats savour 
more of the racecourse 
than the _ salon. Mr 
Ustinov is a member of 
the Waistcoat Club’s 
Committee. He is apt to 
enliven club parties with 
his impersonations of 
well-known people and 
vocal renderings of the 
better known chamber 
works without the aid 
of instruments. News 
Chronicle photograph. 





TERRY-ITHOMAS is not only 
well known as a comedian 
on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, but has also achieved 
fame as one of the best 
dressed men in Britain. 
He has strong views about 
dress, and the waistcoat he 
is wearing in this photo- 
graph, like many of his 
clothes, is of his own 
design. It is intended to 
be worn in hot weather, 
being made of light weight 
taffeta striped in blue and 
white, without a_ back. 
Terry-Thomas has _ two 
other passions, riding and 
cooking ; his method of 
relaxing is to practise 
yoga. Photograph by Baron. 








ERNEST THESIGER is the 
Grand Old Man of the 
English Theatre and a 
connoisseur of eighteenth- 
century drama. His waist- 
coat is over a hundred 
years old, and is made of 
black satin, hand-embroi- 
dered with many-coloured 
flowers. It is of a style and 
elegance worthy of the 
period he loves. Mr 
Thesiger has a large col- 
lection of ancient and 
modern waistcoats, many 
of which he has embroi- 
dered himself. He is the 
author of a book called 
Adventures in Embroidery 
and a considerable autho- 
rity in that field. Photo- 
graph by Foe Hollander. 


Arnotp HaskEtt, Direc- 
tor of the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet School, is an out- 
standing authority on the 
art of ballet and its per- 
sonalities. In this photo- 
graph he is wearing a 
waistcoat of the 1820's 
which, although  inevi- 
tably faded after 130 
years, preserves much of 
the glory of its period. 
The material is heavy 
maroon-coloured silk, 
with a hand-embroidered 
thistle motif. One of the 
most spectacular features 
is the set of amethyst 
buttons embellished in the 
centre with rose diamonds. 


Photograph by Felix Fonteyn. 








LEONARD RussELL, of the 
Sunday Times, was the 
founder and for eleven 
years the editor of The 
Saturday Book. . He is 
wearing in this photo- 
graph a waistcoat once 
owned by Oscar Wilde. 
It is of silver brocade, 
patterned with sprays of 
tiny leaves and with but- 
tons of the same material. 
The straight-bottomed 
style of the front is a 
favourite feature of 
many modern waistcoats. 
The back is adjustable 
after banquets by means 
of laces instead of the con- 
ventional buckle and 
strap. P. A.-Reuter photo- 


graph. 





One of the achievements 
of the Waistcoat Club is 
to have encouraged 
women—and even ani- 
mals !—to take up men’s 
fashions. In this photo- 
graph, JoAN GILBERT, the 
Club’s Vice-President, has 
equipped both herself and 
her dachshund with match- 
ing waistcoats in cream 
velvet embroidered with a 
latticed pattern. Miss 
Gilbert, television star and 
journalist, symbolises the 
gaiety, good humour and 
panache which Waistcoat 
Club members seek to 
encourage amongst them- 
selves and in the world at 
large. Associated Press 
photograph. 


James Laver, novelist, 
poet, satirist and world 
authority on costume, 
believes that fashions are 
decided not so much by 
individual taste as psycho- 
logical trends in society. 
We are now, he feels, 
heading for a period of 
brightness and flamboy- 
ance, expecially in men’s 
fashions. The antique 
waistcoat he wears in this 
photograph belongs to the 
late eighteenth century, a 
period of exceptional male 
elegance. It is made of 
fine corded silk, hand em- 
broidered with flowers. 
P. A.-Reuter photograph. 





OVS OF THE JUNK SHOP 
7 by ALAN WALBANK 


NGHE BRITISH ARE SUPPOSED to be a nation of shopkeepers. 
So it seems natural that one of their characteristics 

3° should be the love of getting as well as making a 
i bargain. That, I think, is at the bottom of their 
widespread weakness for junk-shops. Taken at face 
value junk-shops are often frowsty, smelly, dust- 
and germ-infected dumps of lumber. Junk, however, means discarded 
or waste material ‘that can be put to some use.’ In that lies the cause 
of public tolerance and our temptation. Somewhere, sometime, if we 
hunt long enough, we may get for asong something not merely of use 
but of value. The value need not be very great intrinsically. 
And the hunt, of course, has as much part in the fascination exercised 
by junk-shops as the bargain itself. It elevates our shopkeeping instinct 
into the realm of sport. 

It would not do to confuse ‘junk’ with the select pieces of various 
crafts that figure in the antique trade. The contents of junk-shops have 
a permanent and depressing appearance of sameness. On a board at 
the side of the door there are placed about twenty books—all odd 
volumes ; and as many wineglasses—all different patterns ; two or 
three gaudy chimney ornaments—cracked ; the remains of a lustre— 
without any drops ; a framedike a capital O, which once held a mirror ; 
a flute, complete with the exception of the middle joint ; several locks ; 
and an earthenware pan full of rusty keys. In front of the shop window 
stand some half-dozen high-backed chairs, with spinal complaints and 
wasted legs ; two or three very dark mahogany tables, with flaps like 
mathematical problems ; a corner cupboard ; an unframed portrait 
of some lady who flourished about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century by an artist who never flourished at all; a hall lamp; a 
door-knocker ; and a cabinet of curios. The list is from Dickens. So 
the idea of junk has remained pretty constant, even though the term 
‘junk-shop’ was not then in use. 

In Dickens’s day and up to the ’eighties it would be called a ‘marine- 
store’ shop, reminder of the source of much stock-in-trade. Shops of 
this kind were most commonly found in dockland and in the poorest 
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quarters of large ports and cities. Sailors, who brought so many 
fanciful objects from abroad, generally found it necessary to pawn or 
sell all they had before they had been ashore very long. And if they 
set up temporary homes on the cheap, they usually had to dismantle 
them again in a hurry. Their jetsam, then, together with the better- 
class, sadder relics of those committed to debtors’ prisons, formed the 
staple goods of the marine-store dealer. ‘Junk,’ a nautical term for old 
rope, later came into general application. 

If it were only junk of this type that provided the scent for hunting, 
not many except the ragtag and bobtail would follow it. But the 
Victorians supplied another lure. They were incurable collectors. 
All the overmantels, cabinets and what-nots in their houses were 
crowded with bric-d-brac. Every holiday at home or abroad added some 
objet d’art to the medley—model gondolas, lava ash-trays, Spanish 
fans, Moorish slippers, filigree, coral, cameos, sculpture, pictures of 
saints, mosaic tiles, even bits of Egyptian mummy. Like Mr Meagles, 
the average householder was no judge, except of what pleased himself, 
but was always picking things up ‘dirt cheap.’ Added to this the 
Victorian craftsman in iron, wood, pottery or papier mdché lavished 
ornament even on the most utilitarian article. In consequence, the 
breaking-up of late Victorian homes released a flood of stuff, as diverse 
in interest as in quality, on to the junk market and so helped to attract 
a respectable following. Here the whirligig of taste can still create real 
bargains. One need only think, for example, of picture pot-lids or 
millefiori paperweights, of Bristol, Stourbridge, Baccarat or St Louis 
glass, and their soaring collector’s value in the past few years. 

The dealer in junk has the initial advantage in the chase. He keeps a 
close watch on sales of household effects, bidding low for mixed lots 
that nobody else will take! He is always about at a jumble sale or 
charity féte, picking out the odd rarity early on, while the crowd mills 
uncertainly around, or buying up remainders wholesale. Only rare 
accident will give the general public the chance of a bargain such as I 
recently had—an ornate brass-inlaid, red morocco-topped, portable 
writing desk, complete with candle holders, silver-lidded inkwells and 
four ‘secret? compartments, for a ten-shilling note. To the dealer also 
come those who must part with small family treasures at give-away 
prices. On the other hand he is a general dealer, not an expert. He 
may have his speciality, and no doubt knows the current, widely sought 
items, but the collector with experience and precise knowledge stands 
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a good chance of finding something in his own field quite outside that 
of the dealer. He won’t bother to look for old glass paperweights now, 
but will be on to the new thing for which he is himself hoping to create 
a taste. It has been well observed, in fact, that a junk-shop bargain is a 
hidden bargain—the reason for its importance not being public 
knowledge, but often so private that only a handful of collectors would 
recognize its potential value. Needless to say, whatever rarity a 
customer may pick up, in the long run the dealer reaps the benefit. 

On the customer’s side three qualities are essential for success in 
junk-hunting. The first is sympathy. Keepers of small shops in obscure 
streets are often rather lonely individuals. They like an opportunity 
to talk. Often they have pet theories, interests or grievances, developed 
to support the tedium of life, which they are eager to air. 

One dealer of my acquaintance set little store by the old theatrical 
properties, swords, flintlocks and odd volumes he had for sale, but much 
by the book he had once written himself. It was a mystery story, of 
Conan Doyle vintage, and its plot, the dealer said, had occurred to 
him after reading an unsolved murder case. By means of an 
ingenious scientific device, which the man explained with unfading 
enthusiasm, his special investigator could break down any case, and 
in all crimes of violence would inevitably track down the culprit. 
It was a tale of some length and astounding possibilities, which had 
years ago been entered for a magazine competition. Inexplicably—to 
the dealer—it had won neither prize nor publication : as listener, I 
tried to conceal my lack of surprise. The reward for sympathetic 
audience was small but gratifying. Admitted to an upstairs ‘glory- 
hole’ and allowed to poke about I found one of the earliest of novels in 
pictorial covers, a ‘leather-stocking’ tale by Fenimore Cooper. The 
man insisted that I took it as a gift. 

Sometimes, of course, listening must be its own reward. It can 
round off a day’s quest quite as happily as achieving the object 
in view. One day I turned aside to a cramped one-room display 
of dusty wireless sets, legal statutes and heavy gilt picture frames. 
I had several possibilities in mind, but none as rich in human 
interest as the dealer’s revelation. 

Two large portraits, well back in the interior gloom, had caught my 
eye: they appeared identical, unusually elaborate, yet somehow 
familiar. The dealer caught my eye too and switched on a carefully 
suspended light. Then, from each moulded frame a girl’s face, round- 
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cheeked, rosy, dark-eyed, smiling, leapt suddenly into larger-than-life 
prominence. I stepped back, and the man, with an almost coy glance, 
asked whether I could tell the difference. It was obvious now. One 
was a print, the other a newly finished canvas. I saw too the reason 
for their subject’s vague familiarity. 

Before I had time to make the fatal comment the dealer had begun 
to explain their twin state. One of the portraits had hung for thirty 
years in his living-room, the sign and symbol of home. The other, 
self-taught, with infinite pains, he had made during slack hours, an 
exact replica in oils to give his son for a wedding present. There it was, 
he nodded with pride, all ready for its place of honour in the new 
home. The labour of so many months’ love and lavish paint, with her 
even rosier cheeks, pearlier teeth and darker eyes, seemed to catch my 
smile of recognition and smile back. Her twin had once advertised 
Pears’ soap ! 

The good listener has another point in his favour when he enters a 
junk-shop. Instead of probing about conspicuously or pouncing on his 
find, thereby sending its price up, he can cast round discreetly as he 
converses and approach his object indirectly by casual enquiry. The 
oblique approach, in fact, is my second tip for junk-hunting success. 
As a gambit it seems favoured from the start by the setting of most of 
these shops. They are rarely to be found in the main thoroughfares : 
their stock is by no means always displayed in the window. In a pro- 
vincial town one usually looks for them down side streets at the older 
end of the place, in a cul-de-sac by the church, or an alley-way debouch- 
ing from the square. 

Even then junk-dealers are shy of revealing their real calling to the 
passer-by. They often have a ‘cover’ occupation. I know of one who 
placards his premises as a piano store, while trading in witchballs, 
old local pottery and black lacquer. Another fills his window with 
trusses and surgical belts, for which he advertises repairs done on the 
premises. Inside, however, he showed me some fine florilegia, seven- 
teenth-century sermons, and a delicate water-colour my G. J. Pinwell. 
Him I suspect of belated surrealism. 

Half the triumph of the chase, then, lies in unearthing the junk- 
shop. Only in the metropolis or at the seaside, where holiday crowds 
make the supply of curios a trade of unashamed importance, do they 
flaunt their whereabouts. Sometimes, indeed, you may be caught by 
the trick of camouflage turned in reverse. There was that well-known 
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antique shop in Knightsbridge, for example, where the shop-window 
goods served to cover a flourishing chiropodist’s business. 

Deception of @ similar sort, I fancy, was practised in a side street of 
the small market town of D . A cottage door stood open, giving on 
to the bedroom stairs ahead and to the left a room containing a jumble 
of old furniture, china and some racing prints. As I knocked and then 
stepped in to look, a sleek, fair woman of twenty-four or -five appeared 
from the back. She had smooth, shining hair, wide hazel eyes and 
lips made up to pale magenta. It was obvious that her shapeliness was 
covered by little else than a thin summer dress. I paid for my print 
and made to leave, but she continued standing between me and the 
outside door, near the foot of the stairs. Did I want anything elses 
I hesitated. Among those cottage relics there was really little choice. 
After crossing the street and walking on a short way, however, I hap- 
pened to glance back. From the other direction a soldier was approach- 
ing the door. He looked quickly round, entered and was met in the 
passageway. I saw that he did not go into the side room, nor, after 
some interval of conversation, did he come out again. Instead the door 
of this—maison de convenance ?—was quietly shut. 

Among the various types of junk-shop appearance, assumed or 
natural, it is the prospector’s job to spot his real quarry. Before long 
the habit of looking in likely and unlikely places seems to produce a 
kind of sixth sense, collector’s radar you might call it, which ‘homes’ 
him on to desirable sites. This is the third, invaluable quality for 
success as a junk-hunter. Without it he might easily expend all his 
energy eliminating unwanted sources of material: with it he will 
instinctively turn in the right direction, even when appearances are 
least promising. 

This sixth sense first rewarded me in passing through the East 
Anglian town of W I suddenly felt impelled to halt beside a 
haulier’s shed. Through the ribbed glass window, when I peered in, 
could just be discerned a crazy pile of cobwebbed volumes. The 
haulier, fortunately, didn’t mind my rummaging. It was stuff he’d 
collected from country-house sales and was waiting to dispose of in 
bulk. And there, heaped precariously on ledges, or disgorged from old 
sacks on the oily floor, were the relics of a baronet’s library : Augustan 
poets, long runs of The Gentleman’s Magazine and Landscape Annual, 
military memoirs and French classics. I chose a few of the more 
curious titles and asked the price. The man balanced the elegant calf- 
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bound volumes for a moment in his hand, and named it. It was the 
price per pound as waste paper. 

On another ‘guided’ occasion I rescued a fine print of Botticelli’s 
‘Head of the Virgin,’ nicely framed in dark oak, from a nauseating 
medley of old shoes and cast-off clothing, at which normally I should 
never look. This sort of thing, as most collectors would agree, does not 
happen merely once or twice, but dozens of times in the course of any 
period of enthusiastic search. 

Perhaps more remarkable, as a sidelight on the peculiar world of 
premonition or clairvoyance in which the searcher moves, was my 
recent ‘poltergeist’ find. I had been browsing in the early history of 
that phenomenon and of its fondness for ‘blue rooms’ in old rectories, 
during a lazy August day ont he beach at S . After some time I felt 
impelled to take a walk into the town. As I was passing by a shop 
there, with a window full of china cherubs, japanned trays, Bohemian 
glass and nondescript medallions, I glanced at the row of books on a 
ledge outside. Without hesitation my hand went to one, bound in 
dark cloth with a plain leather spine. It was volume III of Gaieties and 
Gravities, a series of essays and comic tales, published by Colburn in 
1825. I opened the book at random and read the heading of one 
piece—‘An Inquiry why Candles invariably burn Blue in the Presence 
ofa Ghost.’ There followed a detailed and graphic account of polter- 
geist happenings earlier in date than any of those in the history I’d been 
reading. These things were alleged to have occurred shortly after the 
execution of Charles I: in the late king’s presence chamber a noise 
like the bursting of forty cannon had been heard, official documents 
were torn to shreds, beds and their occupants were raised on end, then 
dropped, horses’ bones came pouring into the room, trenchers always 
kept locked up in the pantry were hurled about and, in an instant, all 
the candles burnt blue. The literature of the subject is so small and 
the actual chance of lighting upon such an example of it in such circum- 
stances so infinitesimal, that for a moment I was almost convinced of 
poltergeist agency myself. 

Whatever its origin, this power, as you will find, can also send you 
out to a place previously searched with the certainty that there is 
something overlooked before, or some new addition that you will be 
interested in. It works in conjunction with another special knack 
developed by the sensory equipment of the keen collector and junk- 
hunter, that of serendipity. This, the faculty of making happy dis- 
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coveries while looking for one thing and finding another, was what the 
Princes of Serendip did continually in Horace Walpole’s fairy tale. 
The same kindof accidental sagacity led a scientist to penicillin. 

I count among my serendipitous experiences the search in a second- 
hand book and picture dealer’s for material illustrative of family life 
in the early Victorian era and the finding there of a set of jig-saw 
puzzles. They were maps of England, Scotland and Ireland, dissected 
on mahogany, each in its wooden box with a pictorial sliding lid show- 
ing scenes at the opening of the railways. Inside the lids, after rubbing 
away a little dust, I brought to light the names and birthdays inscribed 
in ink of the nephews and nieces of that Sewell family whose best 
known member wrote the children’s classie Black Baauty. It was exactly 
what-I wanted and had not been looking for. 

Association items of that kind are, of course, usually picked out 
before they reach the junk-dealer’s hands. But once admitted to his 
medley of stock the chances of their coinciding with a blind spot in his 
field of knowledge are considerable. Dealers, no doubt, are aware of 
this and find it profitable to let their blindness act as bait. The lucky 
customer usually rewards them by coming again and again. 

Junk-hunting need never come to a dead end. With accidental 
sagacity you may pass from a fruitless search for millefiort subjects to 
the recognition of a fruitful alternative in flower paintings. How similar, 
in fact, were the basic designs of the early Victorian artist in glass to 
the artificial perfections aimed at by those artisans who produced the 
auricula and polyanthus varieties, as shown in the florist’s magazines 
of the period ! Or, again, yoy may realise the fascination of daguerreo- 
types and their embossed velvet cases while looking, perhaps, for 
silhouettes. That’s another of the attractions of junk-hunting. There 
are so many inter-connecting by-ways among the avenues of lumber. 
In them rediscovery of the past, through even its trivial aspects, 
quickens the aesthetic sense, and reveals the time spirit of popular 
art in the most diverse, forgotten, places. 

That, not its market value, is my own reason for rescuing an occa- 
sional item from limbo. Others who haunt junk-shops may, less 
consciously, be seeking tokens of stability in this unstable world or 
just some tangible reminder of remote, and better, days. But what, 
I wonder, will our period add to the “monstrous detritus of middle- 
class life in the liberal past” for junk-hunters of the future ? 
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GALLANT INVENTIONS 


by J. S. BARWELL 


H. BRADLEY expressed the view that a man in advance 
of his time is in danger of being immoral. Many of 
the most useful discoveries were first put forward as 
j ludicrous fantasies. Much that was intended, and 
accepted, in all seriousness now seems delightfully 
PS absurd. It is all a matter of timing. 

ake, for instance, the ancestor of the revolver and the machine gun 
which was designed by James Puckle in the reign of George I. A 
satirical print described it as 





A rare Invention to Destroy the Crowd 

Of Fools at Home instead of Foes Abroad : 
Fear not, my Friends, this Terrible Machine, 
They’re only Wounded that have Shares therein. 


Nevertheless the London Journal of March 31, 1722, reported that one 
man discharged the gun 63 times in seven minutes, ‘though all the 
while raining,’ and it threw off either one large or sixteen ‘musket’ 
bullets at every discharge. 
A Defence 
Defending KING GEORGE your COUNTRY afd LAWES 
Js Defereing YOURSELVES aut PROTESTANT GAUSE. 
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LIMOMACHIA, ‘the new-invented Machine for taking likenesses’ set up in Leicester 
Square by Raphael Pinion, Portrait-Grinder, about 1770, appears to have worked 
on the same principle as the pantograph or tracing machine. According to the 
prospectus, ‘by his method, and his alone, any Lady or Gentleman may have his 
Portrait taken in one minute with the most scrupulous exactitude ; and, as the 
Machine admits more than one sitter, the Lady and her Spouse, the Lover and his 
Mistress may be drawn at the same time, in the most engaging attitudes and tender 
situations.’ A whole length portrait cost 114d., but if treated historically (presumably 
with toga, laurels, etc.) 2d. more; a half length cost 7d., with ‘profiles in all 
colours proportionally low.’ Also ‘considerable allowance will be made to Captains 
of Ships, or to those who shall take a large quantity for the purpose of gratifying their 
friends.’ As ‘the excellence and celebrity of his Machine will doubtless occasion such 
a conflux of business as to deprive many worthy fellow Artists of the means of 
subsistence,’ Mr Pinion proposed only to practise from nine to eleven each morning, 
‘the profits of which will be appropriated solely to the relief of those Gentlemen who 
shall appear to have suffered by the introduction of the LIMOMACHIA..’ 


DR. CHURCH’S STEAM 
COACH was an invention 
that travelled some dis- 
tance beyond the draw- 
ing board—as far, in- 
deed, as from Birming- 
ham to Worcester and 
Coventry in 1838. An 
American by birth, Dr. 
Church formed a com- 
pany to exploit his loco- 
motive, which travelled 
on the roads instead of 
rails. The railroads 
won, but Dr. Church, 
undaunted, transferred 
his energies to inventing 
machines for making 
‘spikes, nails, button 
shanks, hooks and eyes.’ 
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Throughout the first four decades of the nineteenth century the public was as much impressed 
(or obsessed) by Steam as we are by atomic energy today. Steam was a favourite subject for 
caricaturists. In 1828 an artist named Atkens, in ‘A View of Regent’s Park, 1931,’ illustrated 


his prediction of things to come when people of quality had replaced their horses with steam 
power for exercising in the Park. 
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Before the minds of men were vexed by the problems of steam transport a particular concern 
of inventive minds was how to prevent a horse from ‘bolting. Hence the sAFETY COACH 
illustrated above. If the horses bolted the passenger operated a mechanism which, while 
disconnecting the shafts and harness, threw the seat of the driver back so that he was in no 
danger of falling under the wheels. Presumably it was no business.of my lord if the frightened 
horses with the shafts rattling at their heels ran into other travellers. In the Rome of 1695 
traffic regulations were, we may assume, in their infancy. 





In 1905 Serge Berdi- 
schewsky Apostoloff, of 
28, Bush Lane, Cannon 
st., London, Engineer, 
took out a patent for 
Improvements in and 
relating to Gun-carriages 
and other Vehicles Pro- 
pelled by Horses or other 
Draught Animals.’ The 
Horse is harnessed to the 
rear of the vehicle, which 
is guided by a steering 
handle. Applied to a 
gun-carriage this inven- 
tion provides for the guns 
being constantly trained 
in a forward direction. 








MITCHELL’S PATENT 
SCREW PILE, first used for 
the foundations of the 
Maplin Sand Lighthouse, 
at the mouth of the 
Thames, in 1838, was 
patented by Alexander 
Mitchell (1780-1868) as 
‘a simple yet effective 
means of constructing 
durable lighthouses in 
deep water, on mud- 
banks and shifting sands, 
of fixing beacons, and of 
mooring ships.’ For this 
invention he was elected 
a member of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers 
in 1848, and awarded the 
Telford silver medal for 
a paper on his invention. 


THE AERIAL STEAM. CAI 
RIAGE was invented — 
1834, and was meant 
be taken seriously. 
company was formed » 
exploit it. There is r 
record, however, th: 
the carriage ever ro 
from the ground. 


BEALE’S MACHINE, show 
on the opposite pag 
was a more down-t 
earth—or down-to-th 
sea—invention, designe 
to take advantage of tk 
vogue for sea-bathin 
initiated by Dr. Richar 
Russell. No doctor, w 
may assume, endorse 
the claims of the othe 
concession to comfor 
THE HUNTING RAZOR. 
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This Umbrella Machine, or Bathing Charriot, 
Invented by Benjamin Beale. 


OR bathing in the Open Sea at Margate in the Ifle of Thanet in 

Kent, is allowed by thofe who have frequented-all the Bathing Places 
in the Kingdom, to be by far the moft compleat and fafe. It confifts of 
a Commodious Drefling Room, about Seven Foot Square. The Umbrello 
forms a private Bath Ten Foot long, and gives Liberty (to fuch as choofe) 
to Swim or Walk out from under it into a large Bay or Flatt, that has 
a fine Sandy Bottom, which equals if not exceeds any in England. 


Thofe Perfons that p'eafe to Encourage the Inventor, fhall meet with the beft Accommocations, Civil 
Ufage, Carefull Guices, ready Attendance, and their Favours gratefully acknowledged by Benjamin Beale and 
Richard Duna. 

N. B._ Paffage my be had in the Hoys every Week from the Cuftom- Hounfe Keys to Matgate, at the eafy 
Rate of Two Shillings. And to prevent the Trouble which may attend procuring Lodgings, at the faid Beale’s 
Bathing Room may be feen an exact Lift of the vacant Lodgings in Town. 





Company 
80! 


Mr. Qoiteright (after passing the Turnpike Qate) shaving himself ou Horseback, riding along the Road in 
Aug. 12, 1800 


with his Friend the Coal-Merchant, near his Mansion, 


HUNTING RAZORS. 


Or Shaving made Easy on Horseback ; if required, 
A Gentleman has tried the Experiment ;—They are made ufeful for the Sea Service, or for Young and Tuinid Shavers 4 


Complaints, made with Six Blades, changeable to one Haft; 


but more particularly for Gentlemen troubled with Nervous 
g the Face at the time of thaving off the Beard, 


Sg fimilar to a.Plane) being fecured with a Guard, to prevent cuttin 
tice, £2, 12s. 6d. Sold only by Mr. Packwood. 


N.B. All forts of Razors, Surgeon’s Inftruments, &c. ground and repaired with peculiar Care. 
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PERSONAL 


COLUMNS 








MORE MEMOIRS 


OF A BATMAN 


ANONYMOUS 


THEY SAY IN THE ARMY: that orders 
is orders but if you arsk me a lot of them 
is silly ones and any way it is a funny 
thing what can be done with orders if 
you has a mind to. ; 
Soon arfter I was sent to the Pioneers I 
got made a driver. How it happens was 
the sgt. major catches me one day when I 
is suposed to be cleaning out the billet but 
has knocked orf for a minute to have two 
draws and a spit. Ho he says nasty like. 
You is having a bit of a mike is you. I 
got to find you a job where you cant 
knock orf any time you feels like it. 
What was you when you was in the 
reglars he arsks. I were a driver sgt. 
major I says that being what I done in 
the Horse Artillery. Ho he says then 
tomorrow you can take over the ration 
lorry and drive that. And orf he goes not 
giving me a chance to tell him I use to 
drive horses not lorrys. Lucky I knew 
how to drive a motor before the war 
becos I got my own lorry what I use to 
go to Covent Garden to pick up my 
stuff for the market so when I was put 
on the coy. transport it was easy as kiss 
your foot. Then when the O.Cs driver 
went sick I got put on to drive his car 
for him. At that time we has got a lot 
of officers what has been in the cavalry 
before and this major was one of them. 
You see there wasent no cavalery in this 
last war so as they isnt no good in the 
infantry or artillery no hody dont know 
what to do with these officers which was 
why they put them in the Pioneers. A 
proper toff this major was but a bit short 


temper like and any cuss words he dont 
know is not in the drill book. Me 
having been a Horse Gunner we got on 
pretty good this major and me the only 
thing being that he all ways drives his 
self as he has got his own cars on Civvy 
Street and do not like being druv by 
some body else so all I got to do is sit 
there with him when he is going some 
place what suits me all right becos it is a 
nice change to have a officer drive you 
round the country when you is not use 
to it. 

Well then a new order come out what 
says officers is not aloud to drive cars 
but has to let their drivers do it. This 
major is fit to bust when he sees it and his 
langwidge is a real eddication. Half of 
these drivers he says is not fit to drive a 
fly orf a bit of treacle pudding and I will 
not trust my valible life in their hands he 
says. I has been driving motors all my 
life and is a better bleeding driver than 
any man in the coy. To hell with their 
somethink orders he says I will still 
drive my own car. And I sees a way out 
of it he tells me. This order says a officer 
can take over from the driver to give him 
a rest on a long run or if the driver is took 
sick. So dont you forget it he says. If 
any body ever arsks you why I was 
driving you has got to say you been 
took sick or is tired and I is giving you a 
spell. And that is the way we done it. 
Any time one of them red caps says to 
me Did I see your officer driving this 
here car I says Yes you did becos I been 
took sick all of a sudden like and is too 
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ill to drive. One day the same red cap 
stops me 3 times and the last time he 
says sarkastic like If you is so sick you did 
ort to see a doctor.“ Do you know who my 
officer is I arsks him. No he says. Well I 
will have you know that is Lord Horder I 
tells him. He never had the answer to 
that one. ‘The major nearly died of 
laffing when I told him what I said to the 
red cap and give me half a dollar to get 
myself a drink. 

But he got pinched in the end. By a 
red cap officer that was what is a nasty 
bit of work as likes throwing his weight 
about. They never put him in clink or 
nothink becos they do not put officers in 
the jug unless it is for somethink what is 
very seerius. What they done was to 
send him up in front of the col. to get 
choked orf. Only that dont do no good 
becos he tells the col. there is a war on 
and he has got a lot of work to do and 
dont have time to waste on silly orders 
what some b.f. wrote. So the col. sends 
him up in front of our brigadear and the 
major what do not care a dam for no- 
body tells him the same thing and in the 
end the major has got to see the general 
what is in charge of all the troops in that 
part of England. 

Now where we was at this time is a 
part where they done fox hunting on 
horses what my major is very hot at and 
I has been with him 2 or 3 times.as his 
groom what I like very much and this 
general what is like wise a horse man he 
goes there as well. Only I never knowed 
he were a general at first becos my major 
calls him Charley and he calls my major 
George and the major dont say Sir or 
nothink to him. Well when this trouble 
about driving the car is on there is one 
of these here hunts and my major says 
to me Is you game for a bit of sport he 
says so I says Yes sir and he says All 
right you is coming to the hunt with me 
and I think there will be a bit of fun. 
You go and get my horse from the gent 
what loan me one last time he says and 
wait for me where they is going to start 
he says. So I done that. The dogs is 


there and the bloke with a little trumpet 
and some more gents and ladies and I 
see the general there as well. I is walking 
the majors horse up and down when the 
major comes walking acrost. Good 
morning Charlie he calls out to the 
general when he sees him. Morning 
George says the general what is mounted 
on his horse and he rides up along side. 
What is this dam nonsense I hears about 
you coming up in front of me in the 
morning for refusing to obey orders 
arsks the general. It is these silly bleeding 
orders what you has been putting out 
Charlie says the major. I thought you 
had more sense he says. ‘Then the major 
turns to me and says quiet like out of the 
side of his mouth Mount he says so I 
mounted his horse and I is hardly in the 
saddle before the major hops up and is 
sitting back of me on the horses cruppers. 
Me and the general is very serprised 
when the major done that and the 
general looks at him with his mouth wide 
open. Strike me pink says the general. 
What the hell is you a doing up there 
George. Aint you heard Charlie says the 
major all innercent like. Officers aint 
aloud to drive their own cars or ride their 
own horses no more. Some silly basket 
has wrote a order about it he says. They 
tell me this is the way the Horse Guards 
is mounting guard at the Palace now he 
says. But you dont have to worry 
Charlie my major tells the general. My 
man has done a 3 weeks riding course the 
same like my driver done a 3 week driv- 
ing course so he is proper trained. Well 
the general went all red in the face like 
he were a going to bust. Get orf that 
b horse he says angry like. You is 
making a laffing stocks of the army. No 
body dont have to make people laffat this 
army says the major. The army is doing 
it their selfs. And I will have you know 
Charlie I will ride my horse any b—— 
way I want and dont take no orders from 
you on it he says. So then the general 
rides away. Foller him up says the major 
so where ever the general goes me and 
the major comes along behind and every 
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body is a looking at us and a wondering 
what the hell we is doing. In the end the 
general rides up along side us. For Gods 
sake stop this dam nonsense George he 
says very humble like. I expect we can 
square up all this bisness tomorrer he 
says. So the major tells me to hop orf 
what I done. You got to knock sense in 
to some people with a bleeding hammer 
Charlie the major says to the general as 
they rides away together. 

I dont know what happens the next 
day but the major still drove his own 
car arfter that what only goes to prove 
that you gets on very well in the army if 
you dont take orders‘ too seerius. Mind 
you knowing the general well enuff to 
call him Charlie helps a bit as well. 


The Dockers 


IN THE EARLY PART of the war we has 
one Coy. in the Group what is a proper 
terror. All the blokes in it was dockers 
what got took away from the docks when 
the war broke out and was put in uniform 
and sent to France to work in the docks 
there. They is first class when it comes to 
working but aint no good on parade 
becos they aint done no drills and does 
not have no use for disipline. Well no 
body dont bother about them being 
scruffy so long as they loads up the ships 
all right but arfter we has done a scarpa 
out of Dunkirk and they come back to 
England some body says they got to 
start looking like soldiers when they is 
not working on ships. Only it dont work 
out that way becos these dockers is not 
intrested in looking like soldiers. The 
first two majors what they send to this 
coy. dont get on very good becos the 
men dont take no notis of them and the 
only time every body is on parade is on 
pay day so these majors dont last very 
long. And it is the same with the sgt. 
major what is suposed to be a hard case 
but he is not hard enuff to handle these 
blokes what only shouts back at him 
when he shouts at them. Only they 
shout louder than what he does, Arfter 


this set. major has been took to horspita] 
becos a brick falls on his head one day 
the col. what is in charge of the Group 
dont know what to do and it is just then 
that a new major is sent to the Group. 
He is a big bloke this major over 6 foot 
and has got the first war medals up but 
he wears a eye glass in one eye and all 
the time has a culerd hankchief stuck up 
one sleeve of his tunic and what is 
generaly hanging out a few inches. So 
the col. sent him to this dockers coy. 
Well when these dock blokes see this 
new major what has come to them with 
his eye glass and everythink they laffs 
and winks at each other and gets all set 
for a proper caper. But this major dont 
take no notis and lets on like he dont 
see they is making fun of him and starts 
orf by saying he will have a full coy. 
parade. Us chaps in the other coys. is 
hanging about to see what will happen 
becos we do not think the dockers will 
turn out on parade and is very serprised 
when the whole blooming lot falls in. 
They lines up 3 deep but dont take up 
their dressing like proper soldiers so 
they is all over the place like a snake and 
is all standing any how sloppy like. So 
the major looks at them and shouts to 
them to stand to Attention and with that 
every man jack of them puts his hand 
down the neck of his tunic and pulls out 
his identity disc what is on a string round 
his neck and puts the identity disc in 
their eye like they was monokles. Then 
they fumbles round the sleeve of their 
tunic and pulls out the ends of their 
hankchifs what they has put up their 
sleeves before they come on parade. And 
arfter that they comes to Attention or 
the best they know how never having 
lerned the drill. I near died of laffing 
becos I have not seed any think so funny 
in all my life. There was them 300 men 
a standing with their identity discs stuck 
in their eye and their hanky sticking out 
of their sleeve and the major standing 
looking at them with his monokle in his 
eye and his hanky sticking out of his 
sleeve. Well that major never batted an 
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eye lid, he didn’t. For a minute he stands 
looking at them and then he starts a 
inspection just like they was not taking 
the micky out of him. Some times he 
stops, in front of a man and tells him not 
to screw his mouth up becos he is holding 
his identity disc in his eye and not in his 
mouth. And other blokes what kept on a 
dropping their disc out of their eye he 
‘shows them how to hold it proper. Some 
times he tells a man he has got too much 
of his hanky showing or another bloke 
that he did ought to wash his hanky 
before he let other people see it. And all 
the time he is as solem as a judge. There 
is quite a crowd hanging about the 
parade ground by this and it is as quiet 
like as in a church. Well the major 
finishes his inspection and then stands in 
front of his coy. a looking at them with 
them standing a looking at him and I 
reckon they was feeling a bit silly like 
by this. Then he takes his eye glass 
string from round his neck and holds the 
glass between his fingers. 
them glasses in a gold frame what has a 
sort of verander round it and he throws 
it up in the air and catches it in his eye 
and says Now let me see you do that you 
dock rats. So help me they stood and 
cheered him like he has promised them 
all a free drink. 

' The place where us and them dockers 
was working is a big factory and as there 
is secret stuff in there every coy. has to 
take it in turn to have a armed guard 
on the gates. Us other coys. does the 
guard proper like with our rifles at the 
slope and the sentrys marching up and 
down like they was in barracks. But not 
them dockers. Some times they carry 
their rifles under their arm like they is 
going shooting rabbits but most times 
they leaves their rifles leaning against 
the wall and the two sentrys stands 
talking to each other with their hands in 
their pockets. Fred Karnos army dont 
have nothink on them dockers I can tell 
you. They dont bother about officers or 
any think like that and if a officer chokes 
them orf they is as like to tell him to go 


It is one of 


and jump in the river as not. Mind you 
they is frendly like to officers the same as 
they is to other soldiers and says Hello 
Mate or How do Cock if one goes parst 
them what they know is a decent bloke. 
Well they is on guard the week this new 
major come to them and they carrys on 
like they all ways done but he dont go 
orf the deep end at them like other 
officers would only he just raise his peak 
cap when he goes parst the sentrys and 
says to them Good day gentlemen. If 
that major went in and out of that there 
gate once that first day he went in and 
out a hundred times and all ways he 
lifts his hat and says Good morning 
gentlemen or Good arfternoon gentlemen 
as the case may be. At first they think it 
is very funny and grins at him and says 
Morning major or some think like that 
but by the arfternoon they is proper 
browned orf becos they see he is taking 
the micky out of them. In the canteen 
they says to us other blokes That there 
major thinks we dont know how to salute 
proper but we will show the old basket 
that we can do as good as any body else. 
Then the blokes what is down for guard 
duty the next day says to us will we show 
them how the drill is done so we done 
that, All that evening they lerns Stand 
at Ease—Attention—Slope Arms—Butt 
Salute—Order Arms and back to Stand 
at Ease again until they is fair wore out 
and by this time they does not do it so 
bad seeing as how they ha; not done it 
before. 

Well the next morning us what is 
working near the main gate hangs about 
with our eyes skinned waiting for this 
major to come along and see what 
happens. Soon we see him coming down 
the road and as he gets near the gate he 
is just a going to lift his titfer when them 
2 sentrys what has been standing 
proper at ease comes up to attention 
and slopes arms and give him as snappy 4 
butt salute as ever I see and this major 
chucks them a salute back like he was in 
front of a general. He dont say nothing. 
No Good morning Gents or any think 
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like that but when he as gorn parst them 
I see he is grinning away to his self and 
arfter that they all ways give their own 
major a proper salute but they dont 
bother with other officers. 

In the end this coy. was transferd to 
the R.E. as a Docks Coy. and I never 
see them again but before he was finish 
with them this major with a eye glass has 
them eating out of his hand. They never 
become proper soldiers when they was 
with us but I never see men try so hard to 
please a officer like they done and if any 
body else makes fun of this major and 
his eye glass them dockers gave them a 
proper bashing. And that is the end of 
this story. 


Last Post 


WHAT I MISS MOST in the last war was not 
having no trumpeters in the army. 
Least ways we never had them in the 
Pioneers except one coy. I was in and 
none in the Artillery where I were 
before that. I do not know how any body 
else feels about it but there aint no 
music I likes better nor trumpet calls. 
I all ways remembers back in the old 
days with the Horse Artillery the way the 
horses stamps their feet and snorts when 
they hears the trumpets a sounding 
Stables. I reckon they felt the same way 
about it like what I do. They knew all 
the calls as well as us they did. Horse 
lines and trumpet calls. Them was the 
days. Proper soldiering that was. 
Come to think of it I aint heard proper 
trumpeting since 1914 when my battery 
left Woolwich for France. We had just 
come back from India and was stationed 
out on the common becos there wasent 
no room in barracks at the Depot. That 
would be about October that was and 
I wont never forget that parade so long 
as I live I wont: Bleeding cold it was 
and raining like hell when we all turns 
out in the dark for early morning stables. 
Everything was packed up and we is 
down for to move orf to the station to go 
to Southampton right arfter breakfast. 


Men and horses and guns and everythink 
was going. Everythink except young 
Badgey what is how we calls a trumpeter 
in the army. He were only a kid see this 
young Badgey about 154 what comes in 
as a boy when he were 14 and has been 
with us for about a year. Well orders 
has come in as boys is not aloud to be 
sent to the war in France so as soon as 
we moves out this poor little blighter has 
to go.and report back at the Depot. 
Fair broke his poor little heart it did 
becos he were dead set on going to 
France with the Battery. Mind you he 
were a proper young devil as well and 
up to all the trouble you could think of 
but every body liked him from the major 
down and we was all sorry he wasent 
coming with us. But there you are there 
wasent nothink no body could do about 
it. Well there we was just as it was 
getting daylight the whole Battery on 
parade and mounted ready to move orf. 
I were riding wheel on number 2 gun I 
remember and there standing all by his 
self with the empty tents and horse lines 
behind him was young Badgey standing 
to attention like a bleeding ramrod. 
Somehow I never notised before how 
little he was. The major was out in 
front and he gives the order Trumpeter 
Sound the Advance and young Badgey 
puts his trumpet up and sounds the call 
and the horses lean into their harness 
and number 1 gun moves orf. The whole 
Battery had just got moving when young 
Badgey breaks orf in the middle of the 
call a thing what I hadent never heard 
him do before. So help me the poor little 
barsket couldent finish it but just stood 
there with his trumpet up at his mouth 
and the tears a running down his face. 
Our major was a proper hard case what 
no body dident like very much and I 
thought he was a going to give young 
Badgey a proper rasping. But he never. 
He turns in his saddle and sings out 
Battery Eyes Right and gives the kid a 
salute. God love me I could have 
kissed him for that. But I ups with me 
whip like all the other drivers and give 
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a whip salute. Badgey never moved. 
If you arsk me the poor little so-and-so 
couldent have moved if he wanted to. He 
just stood there proper to attention till 
the Rattery was gorn his trumpet what he 
couldent play at his lips and the tears 
dropping orf the end of his chin. And 
that was the last time I ever heard a 
proper trumpet call even if it wernt done 
regemental like. Forty years ago on 
Woolwich Common and us moving orf 
in the half light to go to France. It 
makes you feel old dont it. 

The bloke what we had in the Pioneer 
Coy. he were not a proper trumpeter 
becos he plays one of them cornet things 
like what they has in a band. A busker 
he was on Civvy Street what plays 
outside pubs and theaters. Mind you he 
dident half play that cornet lovely and 
no body could not say different. Well this 
bloke what we calls Smudger does a turn 
at a concert what we has and the major 
hears him and gets the idea of making a 
trumpeter out of him so he brings him in 
from detachment and gives him a job at 
Coy. H.Q. 

This major what I am batman to is a 
old cavelry officer and I reckons all 
soldiers what has been with horses is 
partikler keen on trumpeting and he 
tells Smudger he has got to lern all the 
calls from Revally to Lights Out and he 
give him a book where they is all*wrote 
out in music. Only Smudger tells the 
major he do not know how to read music 
so then the major tells me I has got to 
lern Smudger all them calls and arfter 
that me and him sits in the kitchen for a 
hour or two every day me whistling the 
calls and him picking them out on his 
cornet till arfter a time he has got them 
all orf proper. 

Now this bloke Smudger he likes being 
at H.Q. very much becos not only he 
dont have much work to do but it is a 
very nice billet in a big house what is on 
a village green with two pubs close by. 
There was the Dukes Head what is next 
to the church and the Five Bells what 

is by the post office and him being a pub 


busker on civvy street pubs is just like 
home to Smudger what is very fond of 
his home. I dont mind telling you he 
could not half knock the beer back becos 
trumpeting is a very thirsty job which 
were why he took on pub busking becos 
it makes him more thirsty for beer than 
what he would have been if he never had 
his trumpet to help him. Arfter the first 
day he is at H.Q. old Smudger has his 
feet well under the table in both them 
pubs where he sits all evening playing 
tunes and getting free beer so that he 
cant hardly walk back to the billet arfter 
closing time. At the end of a week it is 
just like he has been there all his life 
and even the villidge copper sees him 
safe back into the billet one night so he 
dont fall in the duck pond and drownd 
his self. 

Well arfter Smudger has been with us 
for a couple of weeks the major says it is 
time he started doing his stuff on the 
trumpet so then he has to start playing 
all the army calls at the proper times and 
as we has got 2 sections bileted at one 
end of the villidge the major gives orders 
that Smudger has got to go out on the 
villidge green to blow his calls. That 
were when the fun started. Them people 
in that villidge was the most unmusical 
villidgers what you ever met and before 
a couple of days is over they was all a 
grumbling and a writing letters to the 
major to have him stopped. Some says 
Revally was too early and some says 
Lights Out was too late. The school 
teacher says the kids would not do their 
lessons in school when Smudger is a 
playing and the parson says he dont 
want no trumpeting when he is having a 
Mothers Meeting and he do not want no 
trumpet calls on Sunday. The major is 
very angry and goes round the Mess 
shouting Dont they know there is a war 
on. But he wont alter them calls except 
that he tells Smudger he is not to sound 
his trumpet at church times on Sunday. 
Old Smudger he dont mind until the 
country blokes what uses the two pubs 
starts to kick up a row. Went right orf 
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the deep end they did. Before old 
Smudger comes they says they some 
times got a extra five minutes at closing 
time but now they dont get it no more 
becos as soon as he starts on Lights Out 
the landlords stop serving drinks, They 
all blames Smudger for that and wont 
hardly speak to him no more and stops 
buying him free beer what upsets him 
terrible him having been dear old pals 
with them the week before. Well arfter 
he has sit by his self in them 2 pubs for a 
few nights buying his own beer Smudger 
makes up his mind that he dont want to 
be a trumpeter what no body dont like 
no more only he dont know how to get 
out of it becos the major is dead set on 
his playing them there calls. 

That is when the major says he will 
have a big dinner party and arsk the 
brigerdear and the colonel and god 
knows who to come, Do that there 
trumpeter know the Officers Mess call 
he arsks me and when I tell him he do he 
sends for Smudger and tells them he is 
going to serprise all them other officers 
what do not know he has got a trumpeter 
and Smudger has got to sound Officers 
Mess at 8 pip emma. Proper browned 
orf he were that day old Smudger and 
soon as the pubs open he sits his self in a 
corner of the [Five Bells and_ starts 
knocking back pints like his stummick 
was made of blotting paper. 

Just before it gets 8 o’clock the major 
says to me Is that there trumpeter stand- 
ing by he says. So I nips over to the 
Five Bells where I knew he was and 
sticks my head inside the door. Gome on 
Smudger I says. Five minutes to Officers 
Mess call. Go to hell says old Smudger 
what I sees is very drunk indeed. Dont 
be a b.f. I tells him. All them brass hats 
iS waiting to go into dinner I says and 
the major is waiting for you to sound orf. 
They can all go and take a running 
Jump at their selfs he says and dont move 
from where he is sitting. T do not want 
to be a bleeding trumpeter no more he 
says becos I aint got no friends since I 
is a trumpeter. And then he starts to 


cry like a blooming kid what is the first 
crying drunk I have met for a long time 
and I do not like crying drunks becos 
they is difercult to handle. Proper 
plastered he was. Real soggy. Well I 
quiets him down and gets him outside 
and acrost the green where I props him 
up against a tree near the officers mess, 
Dont let your old pal down Smudger I 
tells him. Wait here while I comes out 
again and I will get you a drink. So 
then I goes in to the major and tells him 
Smudger is outside only I do not say he 
is stinko. Ar says the major to the 
brigerdear I has got a nice serprise 
speshully for you sir you being a cavelery 
man. Then he turns to me and nods his 
head. I warnt half glad to see old 
Smudger still there against that tree 
where I put him. All right chum I tells 
him. Sound the call and I will get you 
the biggest beer you have had for a 
week. So he takes his cornet from under 
his arm and straightens his self up and 
wipes the back of his hand acrost his 
mouth and gets ready to play. I slips 
back into the Mess becos it is all laid on 
that as soon as the call sounds I is to go 
up to the major and say Dinner is served 
sir. For a minute nothink dont happen 
and I thinks Smudger has fell down not 
having no tree to hold him up and there 
is me standing at the door looking at the 
major and him standing looking at me 
with a Now what the hell has happened 
look in his eye and the brigerdeer and 
other officers just standing about looking 
like they is wondering how much longer 
they got to wait before they gets that 
there dinner. Then Smudger starts to 
play. There is one thing you got to say 
about that bloke he couldent half play 
the trumpet. A proper treat it were to 
listen to him, Only he never played the 
Officers Mess call. First he starts orf 
with Come into the garden Maud and 
follers that up with Nellie Dean and 
some other songs. I is so serprised I 
just stands there and forgets all about 
going up to the major and saying Dinner 
is served sir. The major he looks sort of 
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serprised as well but he dont bat a 
eyelid only he says to the brig. Shall we 
go into dinner now sir and they goes into 
the dining room and I starts dishing out 
the soup. Is this the serprise you had 
for me major arsks the brigerdear. If 
you was to arsk me it sounds like the 
outside of a four ale bar he says. Then he 
laffS like he thinks he has made a joke. 
Oh no sir says the major what dont 
hardly know what he is saying. The 
serprise is coming later he says. He never 
knew how true he was speaking becos 
arfter Smudger has played all the tunes 
what he knows he starts playing army 
calls like Defaulters and Fall in the sick 
and Come to the cookhouse door boys. 
Send that perisher away who ever he 
is says the major to me so I slips out of 
the kitchen door but when I gets round 
to the front there aint no sign of Smudger 
no place and his trumpet has stopped. 
It is dark by this so I looks around to 
see has he fell down drunk under one of 
the trees and when I cant see him no 
place I thinks he has gone back to the 
boozer so I gets back into the Mess 
again. 

And what do you think. There in the 
dining room is old Smudger with his 
cornet under his arm and his hat in one 
hand what he has put some pennies in 
and what he is a shaking under the 
brigerdears nose. Mind you I dont’think 
he knowed what he was a doing of him 
being full of wallop. Proberbly thinks 
he is back busking again and the front 
door is the entrance to the saloon bar. 
Of course I took him outside but things 
wasent quite so friendly in the Mess when 
I got back and the brig. and them other 
officers dont stop long arfter the dinner 
is finished. 

We never had no trumpeter in the coy. 
arfter that. The major tore a proper strip 
orf me he did what were not to 
blame for Smudger getting drunk but I 
is still sorry we never had trumpeters 
in the army in the last war. They 
sort of brightens things up I all ways 
think. 


Me and the Matron 


WHEN‘ I WERE A YOUNG SOLDIER no 
body wood never have thinked as how 
women wood ever get in the army and 
become soldiers as you might say but 
now nobody dont think nothink of it. 
And mind you it is a very good ideer 
becos there is some things a man did 
not ought to do like being batman to a 
lot of women which is what I done once. 

That was in north Africa where we 
went in 1942. A proper dump this 
place was where we went with nothink 
but mountings and dirty arabs what we 
call wogs. There is a little town a few 
miles from where my coy. is and some 
of our blokes is working on the docks 
there but most of us is on a supply depot 
what they calls a b.s.d. but I do not 
know what that means. Near us there is a 
army horspital only it are not a proper 
horspital but just a lot of tents where no 
body wood want to go sick if he never 
had to. To start with they only has 
doctors and R.A.M.C. blokes but arfter 
we has been there a bit some nurses 
come out from England. Them arab 
women dont know nothing about keeping 
things clean so they cant get no body to 
look after the nurses quarters and them 
being oficers they is not sposed to do no 
cleaning them selfs and they comes to 
the Pioneers to help them out. And that 
is where I come in. One day the major 
sends for me what is then working in the 
sgts. mess and arsks me wood I like to 
go and be a batman to them nurses. Fair 
took aback I was. No sir I says I wood 
not. Thats the spirit he says him being 
one of them clever dicks. I like a man 
what shows willing he says. Pack your 
kit and go and report to the matron at 
once he says. All hot under the collar I 
was when I stood in front of that matron 
what is a big woman and very regmental 
like. 

So you is the man from the Pioneer 
coy. she says. Is you a fambly man ? 

Yes miss I says. And what my old 
lady wood say if she knowed what job 
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T got now dont bear thinking about I 
says. 

Well I aint going to tell her she says 
and if you do your a dam fool. So when 
she speak out like that I dont feel so 
bad about it. 

How old is you she arsks me. 53 I says. 
Then you is old enuff to have got over 
silly nonsense about women she says, 
so I think I better not say nothink to 
that and arfter that she took me round 
the nurses quarters and tells me all the 
things I got to do like. cleaning up 
around the tents and seeing they is 
properly aird and fixing of the moskeeter 
nets and cleaning boots and looking 
arfter their uniforms. I forgot to tell you 
them nurses all wore battle dress and 
army boots just like the men do becos 
their beat is sunk and they lost all their 
kit and there is not no womens uniforms 
in Africa. They dident half look funny 
some of them I can tell you becos they is 
bigger in the seat than what men is and 
their trousis is made for men. The 
sisters will make their own beds this 
matron says and I is glad they is going 
to do somethink becos arfter all the 
things she says I as got to do it sounds 
like there aint nobody going to do no 
work excep me. But it wasent such a 
bad job after I as got the hang of it and 
them girls was as nice a lot of ladies as 
you could wish for when we had got use 
to each other and them and me has got 
over me going in and out of their tents. 
All day long you could hear them shout- 
ing ‘Eddie’ that being my name when 
ever they wants somethink and it is not 
long befor I is thinking of taking a 
transfer to the A.T.S. and serving out my 
time in that billet. 

Just like a father I was to them nurses 
even the ones what is not so young 
scolding them if they dont put enuff 
close on and listning to the stories what 
they tells me about their boy friends. 
As is only natcheral there is some what I 
likes better nor others but I treats them 
all fair and square and dont show no 
favrits. The first few days I were all 


ways in trouble me being new to the 
job. Well I mean to say take revally for 
instance. You know how they goes 
round waking blokes up in the army 
well you could not do that with a lot of 
women could you so I just goes round all 
polite like and slaps on the tents and 
shouts out Wakey wakey. Show a leg 
there. Ticked me orf proper that there 
matron did. That aint no way to speak 
to my girls she says. Sorry miss I tells 
her I dident mean nothink by it. That 
were only a manner of speaking as they 
say. Well you be more careful in future 
she says. What about a cuppa tea when 
you gives me a call in the morning ? So 
then I brings her a cuppa arfter that and 
then another wants one and then another 
and by the end of a week I is going round 
with mugs of tea for the whole blinking 
lot. Cup of tea outside I says when I 
gives them a call. Dont let it get cold 
or I wont bring you no more. At the 
end of the second week they is saying 
Put it just inside the tent Eddie and the 
week arfter that it is Put it on this box 
beside the bed Eddie. Just like being at 
home it was. 

The funny thing is I like that there 
matron the best of the lot. The old battle 
axe they calls her and true enuff she 
were regmental as a button stick and 
proper feerce only when you got use to 
her she was a real lady. A reglar she was 
and me having been a reglar like wise we 
sort of under stood each other. She were 
a big built woman and has got the first 
War ribbons up so you can see she was 
no chicken. Many a yarn we has in the 
morning me and her when I takes along 
her cup of tea her lying in bed under her 
moskeeter net and me standing respeck- 
full just inside the tent. I tells her all 
about my missus and the 2 girls and show 
her their photos and every time we gets 
letters from England she arsks me as I 
got a letter from home and wants to 
know how they all is. One time she says 
to me What in hell is you doing here at 
your age soldier. Always called me 
Soldier she did. Never called me by my 
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proper name or Eddie like the others 
done. Why aint you at home with your 
mrs. she says with all this here bombing 
and air raids and things. Well I tells her 
if you got soldiering in your blood like 
I got you cant stop at home when there 
is a war on can you. The mrs. can look 
after the barrow easy and now the girls 
is growing up they can give her a hand 
over the week end. But young men 
oughter be out here in these forrin parts 
a doing of the fighting not old men like 
you she says. So I laffs and says I knows 
a lot of young blokes what wood like to 
have my job a fighting you and looking 
arfter them young nurses of yourn I says. 
You keep a eye on them girls of mine 
she says. ‘They is good girls but you 
know how it is being a long way from 
home with thousands of men all around 
and nothing speshul to do in orf duty 
times. I hope I can trust you soldier she 
says. You can now miss [J tells her. But 
go year ago a fine big woman like you 
wood not have been safe with me in her 
tent. I always did like my women big I 
says to her. Get to hell out of it you 
wicked old devil while I gets up and puts 
on some close she says. A lovely woman 
she were and could swear like a trooper 
when she had a mind to. Not rude 
words I dont mean but dams and blasts 
and that sort of thing. . 

But africa dont seem to agree with the 
matron some how and after a bit she is all 
ways being ill. Blimey I feel like death 
this morning soldier she says to me one 
day when I takes in her cuppa. And you 
dont half look like it begging your 
pardon I says. If you take my tip youll 
let your self go free and leave orf them 
corsets I says. Murder them things is in 
this climate. But she dont take no 
notice of what I say and in the end they 
has to send her to Algeers. 

So then another matron come to the 
horspital only she come late in the day 
after I is gone orf duty so I never see her 
until the next morning when I goes round 
with tea at revaliy. You better take a 


cup to the new matron one of the sisters 
tells me so in I goes to her tent. Here 
you aré missus I says a nice cuppa char 
and with that she lets out a screetch like 
she has been shot. Help. Help she yells. 
A man. Help and she dives her head 
under the piller screaming blue murder. 
Well me being the only bloke what is 
aloud in the nurses lines I looks round for 
this man what she is in a panic about 
but I can not see no body so gets down 
on me hands and knees and has a look 
under the bed where like wise there aint 
no man. Take it easy missus I says me 
being still on me hands and knees There 
aint no one here and with that she takes 
her head out from under the piller and 
yells louder nor ever and has a swipe at 
me through the moskeeter net. So then 
some of the sisters come in. I think this 
old geezer has gorn barmy J says. She 
says there is a man in her tent. Take him 
away yells the matron. He tried to insult 
me. Well them sisters larfs a bit and says 
That aint a man matron. This is only 
Eddie and they pushes me outside the 
tent and the next thing I know I is 
brung up in front of the head poltice 
walloper what is how we call the medical 
corpse in the army and has to tell him 
what happend. This matron woman is in 
his orfis and she swears her bible oath I 
insulted her but I tell the colonel if I 
wants to insult a woman I wood not 
choose this old geezer not with all that 
young stuff about. He never had no 
answer to that. It stands to reason I says 
so he could not argufy against it and he 
let me orf only I is sent away back to my 
coy. and does not be a batman to nurses 
no more. What are a crying shame 
after I has looked after them all so good. 
And then they dont have no more 
batmen but has bat women what I hope 
takes care of them like I done and dont 
let things get inside their moskeeter nets 
what dident ought to be there and wakes 
them up in the morning with a nice 
cuppa and passes the time of day happy 
like same as me. 
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MORE BASONIANA 


by FRED BASON 


THIRTY YEARS AGO, when I was a 
schoolboy, we played a game called ‘The 
Poor Horse.’ A boy would lean against a 
wall, supporting himself against it with 
his hands, and another boy would climb 
on to his back. Another boy would climb 
on to that boy’s back, and another on his 
back, andsoon. The idea was to see how 
many boys could climb on before the 
boy underneath collapsed. If he didn’t 
collapse, and could walk a step or two 
with three or four boys on his back he 
was called a Bold Horse. If he couldn’t 
move with only two boys on his back he 
was called a Poor Horse, and the two 
boys on his shoulders were each allowed 
one smack each at his backside. Not 
being very strong meself, I soon learned 
the value of a couple of copies of The 
Magnet stuffed into the seat of me 
trousers. 

They don’t seem to play this street 
game in London any more, but the 
other day I watched two very young 
children playing a game that was quite 
new to me. One of them, a girl, stamped 
down and lay full out on the pavement. 
I was walking along the other side of 
the road, and crossed over to pick her 
up. Before I could get to her a boy 
came trotting along, going ‘Puff, puff, 
puff,’ like a train, stepped on her 
tummy, went on a few paces, turned 
round, stepped on her tummy again, and 
off, puff-puffing, down the pavement. 

‘Get up, dear,’ I said to the girl, 
“You'll get a real cold lying on that 
pavement.’ 

‘Can’t. 
said, 

‘Funny sort of a game,’ I said, ‘when 
you lie on the cold stones and let a boy 
walk over you !’ 

Just then the boy comes back and asks, 
‘What's the matter, mister ?” 


We're playing a game,’ she 


‘Nothing’s the matter,’ I said, “except 
that this is a silly game. What do you 
think you're doing ?” 

‘We're playing “Suicide’,’ he an- 
swered, ‘You see, she’s been let down by 
the man she loves, so she’s having a 
suicide just like what they do on the 
pictures. I’m the train what comes 
along and kills her. It’s a lovely game.’ 

I was a bit relieved to hear that the 
game was even lovelier when they had a 
third child to join in. Then it was called 
‘Rescue,’ because the third child would 
stand by the railway lines (yes, they had 
proper railways lines chalked out on 
the pavement) and just as the train was 
coming he would snatch the girl from 
the jaws of death, to be rewarded with a 
kiss if a boy, or a sweet ifa girl. 


NOEL COWARD'S GUEST 


So you want to know how I became Noel 
Coward’s guest at the Café de Paris 
during his Coronation engagement 
there ? Very simple—I invited myself. 
You see, Noel happens to be one of my 
readers and I have it from his own lips 
that he enjoyed both my Diaries. 

I had never been to the Café de Paris 
nor heard Noel sing to a posh supper 
audience. I went in a dinner suit which 
cost me 12s, 6d. jacket, 2s. 6d. waistcoat, 
and 44s. 6d. trousers. Although I had to 
get these three essentials in three 
different shops they all matched and all 
fitted me perfectly. Noel said I looked as 
though I’d been ‘poured into them.’ 
Anyway, they didn’t’seem to leak. 

We had ten minutes off-the-record 
chat and then he sang for a full hour to 
the audience, and a nice time was had by 
all. Noel’s pianist is Norman Hackforth 
(Yes, the same man who was the voice in 
the Basement in Radio’s “Twenty 
Questions’ programme). Mr Hackforth 
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specially brought his wife to the Café that 
evening to sit beside me so that I would 
not be lonely whilst Noel was doing his 
act. Now that was thoughtful, wasn’t it ! 
And she was able to tell me who was 
who in the audience. 

Sir Bernard and Lady Docker were 
there, sitting not so far from me. When I 
reached home at three in the morning I 
had to tell Lizzie, my Landlady, all 
about everything. I mentioned that I 
had seen the famous Lady Docker. ‘No,’ 
said Lizzie, ‘you can’t kid me! They 
don’t have Lady Dockers : it’s all men 
at the Docks.’ 


CUPID BASON 


On November 15th, 1953, I had a lovely 
fan mail letter from a lady in Liverpool, 
age 27, who said she had read practically 
all my writings, and adored them. She 
went on to say she felt she could easily 
love me and was willing to try! Now 
I’ve become careful since I went to see a 
woman who said much the same thing 
fifteen years ago and I found when I met 
her that she had only one tooth and a 
beard. So I wrote to a bookseller friend 
in Liverpool and asked him to go and 
see what this willing lady looked like. I 
wrote to him November 18th. On 
December gist I got his reply—‘She’s 
delightful.’ So delightful that he had got 
engaged to marry her and they” both 
wished me a Happy New Year. 


HOW I SLAYED ARNOLD BENNETT 


On page 27 of my second Diary there is a 
line which has brought me more letters 
than anything I’ve written for three 
years. I wrote: ‘Arnold Bennett gave 
me a present tonight in exchange for a 
hot joke.’ (By ‘hot,’ I may say, I do not 
refer to the temperature of the joke but 
its up-to-dateness—like ‘red-hot news.’) 
Hundreds of people all over the world 
have written to ask me what the joke 
was. To save anyone else writing I will 
now put it into print for the first time. 
A lady goes to her doctor and says, 
‘I’m not feeling very well. I’m rather 


constipated.’ The doctor says: ‘Well, 
don’t you take anything?’ And she 
replies,: ‘Oh, yes, doctor, I always take 
my knitting.’ 

This joke slayed Bennett. 


MY HERO 


Who are the people you most wish you 
had met? One of mine is General 
Rafael de Nogales. Do you remember 
him? He was born in Venezuela, 
searched for gold in Alaska in its toughest 
days, was a cattle rancher in Mexico, 
became President of Venezuela, painted 
Paris red and was the talk of the town for 
years, was the first Christian general in 
the Turkish army, had a chestful of 
honourably won medals, and wrote a 
very good book called Silk Hat and 
Spurs. 

But it isn’t for any of these reasons that 
I’d like to have met him. I’d like to have 
met him so that I could have asked him 
to sign his autograph—iwice: once 
forwards, and once backwards. For he 
was able to write his name backwards so 
perfectly that when it was held up to a 
mirror you couldn’t tell the difference. 
What a man ! 


VODKA, CAVIARE AND BEDS 


Lizzie, my landlady, had been reading 
in the papers about this crack American 
liner that had won the Blue Riband of 
the Atlantic. 

‘I see in the paper they have over two 
thousand beds on board,’ said Liz. ‘I 
wonder if they are all comfortable beds,’ 
she added in a sarcastic sort of voice. 

‘You’d better write to the Commander 
and find out,’ I said, also in a sarcastic 
manner. 

‘What with washing up and things,’ 
says Lizzie, ‘I haven’t really got the time. 
But you've got plenty of time, and youre a 
bed lover, and no mistake !’ Then she 
goes quite serious and says : ‘Just think, 
Fred, of honeymoon couples going on 
that there boat, and finding after 
they’ve spent all that amount of money 
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as how the beds ain’t comfortable. What 
a start to a marriage, to be sure !’ 

So I sat me down right away and wrote 
a letter to the manager of the United 
States Line, in Pall Mall, and the 
letter ran—best of my recollection—like 
this : Dear Sir, of course you know about me 
(I usually start my letters that way). 
Well, I want, please, to find out something. I 
am at present single, but someday I shall find a 
woman who really loves me and we shall wed 
and go on a honeymoon. Now I want a 
honeymoon on a real crack liner, so it will be 
the ‘United States.’ I understand there are 
two thousand beds on that liner. But are they 
comfortable ? Yours sincerely, Fred Bason. 

A few days later I get a beautifully 
engraved invitation card, with real gilt 
edges, saying the United States Line 
requests the pleasure of the company of 
Mr Fred Bason at luncheon aboard the 
S.S. United States at Southampton, 
R.S.V.P. 

Sol R.S.V.P.’d by return and made a 
date of it. They sent me a reserved seat 
in a first-class Pullman, with the com- 
pany’s compliments. And aboard the 
S.S. United States I had the finest lunch 
of all my life. I had vodka and caviare 
for the first time ever, and each of the 
eight courses had a different drink with 
it. The meal ended with a rare and 
wonderful brandy, and I got up from the 
table with a rare and wonderful feeling 
of being at peace with the world. ‘Walk 
around,’ they said. ‘See the ship for 
yourself.’ So I walked around until I 
found a first-class cabin, and inside it 
was a first-class bed on which I had a 
first-class sleep. Was it comfortable? I 
was able to tell Lizzie that it was. 


THE STORY OF A STEAK 


Well, that was that, I thought, when I 
got back to London. But that wasn’t 
entirely that. There was a sequel. As I 
came off the United States an officer gave 
me as a souvenir a beautifully printed set 
of menu cards and some literature about 
the United States and her sister ship, the 
S.S. America. I passed this all over to 


Lizzie. Four days later we was having 
kippers for our Sunday night tea when 
Lizzie says to me, out of the blue : “They 
do it from the inside outwards on the 
America.’ 

I put down me kipper and looked at 
her: 

‘What did you say?’ I asked. 

‘They do it from the inside outwards. 
By Radar,’ she added. 

I went back to me kipper and chewed 
over this statement for a little while. I 
knew she wanted me to say ‘Do what?’ 
and then she’d embark on a long expla- 
nation, and both our kippers would get 
cold. So I held meself in check, and 
finished me kipper. Indeed, I’d finished 
me tea, and Liz had washed up, before 
I said, casual-like : ‘What do they do 
from the inside outwards?’ 

‘Steaks!’ exclaims Liz, glad to get it 
off her chest at last. “By Radar, from 
the inside outwards. Ain’t them 
Americans marvellous 

I agreed that some Americans were 
marvellous, such as Miss Marilyn 
Monroe, but I told Liz that Radar was 
something they used to guide ships up the 
Thames on foggy nights, and it was 
nothing to do with cooking steaks. 

‘Well,’ says Lizzie, ‘I’ve read all about 
it in one of those pamphlets you brought 
home, and it says that S.S. America is the 
first ship in the world to cook steaks by 
Radar.’ 

She then showed me the very words. 
It seemed that electro-magnetic energy 
was beamed through a high frequency 
magnetron oscillator and the molecular 
disturbance of the food by the rays 
generated friction heat within the steak 
itself. 

‘What is a 
asks Liz. r 

I said it was probably a lemon (though 
even J knew it was not a lemon), and I 
set me down right away to write to the 
management to ask if I could see with 
me own eyes and eat with me own mouth 
a steak cooked by Radar, because I just 
didn’t believe it. 


magnetron oscillator?’ 
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A week later comes another gilt-edged 
invitation card, this time to luncheon 
aboard the S.S. America. Again I got a 
first-class reserved seat in a Pullman to 
Southampton Docks, but this time, 
instead of being immediately given a 
slap-up lunch, I was taken to the 
kitchens. There I saw mountains of 
marvellous grub, I saw machines that 
made washing-up a pleasure, and I saw 
with me own eyes a machine called a 
‘Radarange.’ 

The performance of the ‘Radarange’ 
properly made me blink. Steaks cooked 
to a turn in 2 minutes. Potatoes baked 
in 1% minutes, and chops that just 
melted in your mouth after just 50 
seconds, A whole chicken was cooked in 
4. minutes. 

This wonderful invention, which looks 
like a coffin and is 6 feet high, employs 
as its heat-generating mechanism the 
same sort of unit which is actually the 
heart of all Radar sets. You just set che 
track to the desired cooking time, push a 
button, and by the time you’ve washed 
your hands the unit shuts off and the 
food is ready for serving. What really 
made me speechless—and it takes a lot 
to make me speechless—was that when 
they opened the oven the food was 
sizzling hot, but the container was still 
stone cold ! 

Then I was escorted to a lounge,and 
given lovely cocktails, followed by 
another lovely lunch. I had another bash 
at the vodka, and some glasses of 
champagne, but I didn’t sample ai/ the 
drinks this time, and I took the precau- 
tion of eating several slices of bread first, 
to serve as blotting paper. j 

There are certainly no half measures 
with American hospitality. As 1 was 
about to go down the gangway an 
official handed me a parcel which he 
asked me to present to my landlady 
with the compliments of the United 
States Lines. 

As I went back in the train I kept 
wondering what on earth this rich 
concern was sending to my landlady. 


How did they know I had a landlady 
anyway? As the train went through 
Winchester curiosity got the better of 
me and I opened the package. It con- 
tained a five-pound steak, cooked to a T 
by Radar, and a box of chocolates home- 
made on the liner. 

That steak lasted us for two days, and 
the chocolates for one month, as Lizzie 
rationed us strictly to one a day. 


SOMETHING WORTH KNOWING 


1953 was one of the most hectic years of 
my life, and after 32 public speeches, plus 
9 B.B.C. engagements (including being 
discovered by Wilfred Pickles, who 
couldn’t get a word in edgeways when 
he came to interview me), I had the 
worst bout of ill-health since I was 
injured in the Blitz. I had what the 
doctor at St. Thomas’s Hospital called 
‘Anxiety Neuroses.’ The doctors and 
nurses were wonderfully kind to me, and 
one of them told me something that I bet 
not many of my readers know, but it may 
be useful to them one day, so I'll pass it 
on. 

If you are walking across a room where 
someone is sleeping you should take a 
step when the sleeper breathes out and 
remain quite still while he breathes zn. 
If you do that you can move anywhere in 
the room without waking even the 
lightest sleeper—always provided he 
doesn’t snore. Snorers often wake them- 
selves up with their own snores. And as 
they sleep with their mouths open the 
pressure on their ears is less and they 
hear uncommonly well. 


HAPPY XMAS 


Christmas, 1953, I went to my first 
Xmas party in twenty years! Yes, I was 
invited out by one of my readers, Mrs. 
Rice of Pimlico, and I stayed with the 
family both Xmas and Boxing Day and 
had a wonderful time. Funny, ain’t it, 
that although thousands of people know 
of me and I have hundreds of friendly 
acquaintances, it took twenty lonely 
Christmases before someone thought of 
inviting me to be their guest ! 
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GOOD FOR MY EGO 
Here are a few items that are good for 
my ego, and not uninteresting for me 
fans, I fancy. 

(1) I have been made an honorary 
member of the Mark Twain Society of 
America. ‘There are only three other 
honorary members in Europe. They are 
A. E. Coppard, John Masefield, and Sir 
Winston Churchill. Now they add me— 
‘in recognition of my efforts towards 
Anglo-American goodwill’—that is, via 
my Diaries and The Saturday Book, plus 
the fact that I answer all U.S.A. mail 
even when no S.A.E. is enclosed. 

(2) I have endorsed my first com- 


modity. Unasked, I wrote a slogan— 
‘Swallow Raincoats never get the 
““‘pird”’.’ It was my honest opinion. In 


return I got a Swallow raincoat, 3,000 
postcards with the slogan printed above 
my name, the friendship of the Managing 
Director, and six handsome photographs 
of meself in me new raincoat taken by 
the noted photographer Howard Coster. 

(3) Both of my Diaries and all the 
issues of The Saturday Book containing my 
writings are in the Staff Library of the 
Bank of England. Nice place to be ! 

(4) I have at last received my first fan 
letter from a local. After twenty-five 
years of authorship I have had an 
appreciative letter from someone in my 
own S.E. London. I cried with delight. 


COCKNEY TALE 


Two little London boys were at the 
seaside for the first time and were gazing 
at the sea. 

‘Cor,’ said one boy to the other, 
‘ain’t that a lot of water!’ 

“You ain’t seen nuffink yet,’ said the 
other, “There’s more water underneath.’ 


COUNTING THE PENCE 

I remember reading that Dr. Robert 
Bridges, the Poet Laureate, left £6,928 
os. 2d. when he died. +I couldn’t think 
why that figure stuck in my mind until 
one day I suddenly remembered that two 
years before his death I wrote and asked 


him for his autograph and enclosed a 
stamped addressed envelope. He didn’t 
reply. That’s where the 2d. came from, 
of course! 


FAIR EXCHANGE 


Some years ago I wrote an article for 
The Writer’s Method and Market Magazine, 
published in Hollywood. At the end of 
the article I wrote: S.O.S. I wonder if 
anyone would care to exchange four good 
American books for four good English ones— 
just a friendly swop. A few weeks later I 
got a letter from a lady living in Pasa- 
dena saying ‘By ‘“‘good books’? you are 
of course referring to the Bible. There- 
fore I am, at your suggestion, posting to 
you today 4 second-hand Bibles. On 
receipt of same please send me 4 copies of 
Fanny by Gaslight, which I understand to 
be quite good in its way.’ 

I returned the good lady’s Bibles to 
her when they came, but I wrote and 
told Michael Sadleir about it and he 
said it gave him his best laugh in years. 
As a result, we became friends, and 
Michael Sadleir is editing my third 
Diary, which will be published in 1955. 
The very first copy I get from the 
publishers I shall autograph and send 
to that lady in Pasadena. 


FAME AT LAST 


Dear old Arnold Bennett told me that he 
considered he had reached the pinnacle 
of fame when Manetta, the maitre- 
hotel at the Savoy, named an omelette 
after. him—Manetta’s Omelette Arnold 


Bennett. I asked Bennett if he enjoyed 
eating it. He said he felt a bit of a 
cannibal. I consider I shall have 


reached the pinnacle of fame when 
Reader’s Digest digests me. I am sure I 
shall be every bit as digestible as Arnold 
Bennett’s omelette. 

Meanwhile the address remains the 
same, 152, Westmoreland Road, Lon- 
don, S.E.17, and I’ll still answer anyone’ 
who writes to me with S.A.E. (No need 
for S.A.E, if you’re an American.) 
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THIS IS THE KIND OF THING 


you will find in of Saturday Book: 
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Pooms, doce Pictures — 

How a ‘Do’ Died Flowers 

The Nice Eistory of the Chorus Girl 
The Revival 6h Embroidery 
Reminiscences of a Batman 

How to Read the Weather 


Essays on Venice—Sicily—-Moscow 


"Phe Art of Beauty 


The Passing of the Great Detective - 


HiGs to Collect Wine 
The Arbuckle Scandal 


How to Explore a Junk Shop 


An Anthology of Waistcoats — 


How to Light a Fire 
Palladium Nights 
How to ae Golafish 
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